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Abstract 

The Partition of India is still an interesting topic for history 
Scholars and ordinary people alike. The Kashmir dispute, which is the 
legacy of the British Raj and the partition, is equally, if not more 
interesting. A lot has been written on these topics but some aspects still 
require detailed research. This work examines the partition of India, 
and elucidates it from a different angle, with special emphasis on the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Indian independence Act was ambiguous about the future 
status of the Princely States .Jinnah, for the Muslim League, supported 
by the Cabinet Mission's Memorandum on the Princely States, claimed 
that the States had a right to independence. The Congress, particularly 
Nehru, contested this and claimed that India had a right to fill the 
vacuum left by the British. 

The Legal Status of the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir 
was a matter of controversy at the end of the British Raj, and still is. 
This work endeavours to delineate the legal position of Kashmir on 15*^ 
August 1947, In doing so, the position of the Princely Stales in the 
British Raj in India is explained, and then the process of independence 
and partition is thoroughly examined. The role and position of 
Mountbatten was crucial in the whole mater; special attention, 
therefore, is paid to him. There were other important people like 
Nehru, Patel, V.P. Menon, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali and Radcliffe; their roles 
are also explained and analysed. 

The work looks in detail at the politics of Kashmir from 1931 to 
1947. The Maharaja did not want any politician from British India to 
visit Kashmir, yet Mountbatten insisted that he must make 
arrangements either for Nehru or Gandhi. This work endeavours to 
establish a link between Gandhi's visit to Kashmir and the last minutes 
, change in the Radcliffe Award to provide India with land access to 
Kashmir. ’ 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

1 • Ahrars Kashmir Chalo Movement. Ahrars was a Muslim 

organization in Punjab which started a movement to send its 
volunteers to the State of Kashmir to help Kashmiri Muslims. 

2. Anjuman: A religious or literary organization. 

3. Crorei 10 million. 

4. Dogras: The ruling class of Kashmir. 

^ogra Raj ZindabacL Long live Dogra rule. 

o. Eick Christmas celebrated by Muslims. 

7. Eid-E-Milad-u-Nabi: Birthday celebration of Prophet 
Mohammad (Peace be upon him). 

8. Goondaism: Unlawful activities. 

9. Harijans: Untouchables: the lowest class in the Hindu cast 
system. 

10. Hindu Daharam Ki Jay: Long live the Hindu religion. 

11. Imam Muslim: priest. 

12. Jamia Masjid: Central mosque. 

13. Jatha: A group of people: it could consist of thousands of 
people. 

14. Khanqah: Alter — tomb of a pious person. 

15. Khmem Chand Ki Jay: Long live Khmem Chand. 

16. Khutba: Sermon read by priests with prayers. 

17. Koran (Quran): Holy book of Muslims. 

18. Lac: A hundred thousand 

19. Lathi Charge: Beating with sticks - normally by police. 

20. Mahajans: A social class of Hindus which lends money. 

21. Mazar-i-Shohah: Tomb of martyrs killed on IS'** July 1931. 

22. Nawab: A title for some state rulers. 

23. Nizam: The title of the Ruler of Hyderabad. 

24. Pandits: Hindu priest and scholars. 
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25. Praja: Public - subjects. 

26. Raj Guru: Chief Guru in the State- 

27. Raja: A currency used in India and Pakistan. 

28. Shere-Kashmir: Lion of Kashmir- 

29. Tehsil: Sub-district. 

30. Tehsildar: District Commissioner. 
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FOREWORD 

"Kashmir and The Partition of India", a research work accomplished 
by Dr. Shabir Choudhry deserves my rich tribute; and 
Michel J Lelohe, Chairman of History and Politics, and Mr. J- 
assistance to the writer. This was, of course, an uphill task and voluminous 

hard work. 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir, with its present boundanes, was 
founded by Maharaja Ghulab Singh. Initially, he had 
principality of Jammu as a Jagir from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in _ 
obtained in recognition of his loyal services and was authorize 
over the territory as a Raja. After the death of Ranjit Singh in °(-u„|gu 
Anglo Sikh War, the East India Company concluded a treaty wit 
Singh at Amritsar, on i6 March, 1846. It is known astheTreaty ot 


This work deeply observes the legal position of the Sta 
August, 1947- In this research work, the author writes, 
the centre of one of the major international disputes, whic 
those new countries into direct clash against each other'. ' ® 
status of Jammu and Kashmir became the quagmire of affairs, thus a o 
controversy was rolled on, which parched the heart and tongue 0 every 
independent soul. Both India and Pakistan desired to make the state part 
of their own territory, whereas state ruler Hari Singh wanted Kas mir to 
become a sovereign independent state. 


Dr Shabir is quite correct when he asserts that the British literal y sold 
the Kashmiri nation like a commercial commodity. The Treaty of Amritsar 
consists of ten articles. All articles assure the Maharaja's subjugation of 
the British. Article IV of the deal is quite evident, according to which the 
limits of territories of Maharaja Ghulab Singh shall not be at any time 
^hanged without the concurrence of the British government. 
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The Indian Independence Act was ambiguous. It was made for 
keeping two nations in the state of tug-of-war at all times. I again agree 
with the writer that the Radcliffe Award was simply meant to provide 
India with land access to Kashmir and hence facilitate it. 

The British government had clearly stated in the Independence Act, 
the states from all their obligations to the Crown. The states will have 
complete freedom technically, and legally they became independent. 

A doubt on the role of Lord Mountbatten being prejudiced is not true. 

It was the dictation of the British rulers- for this and for everything Lord 
Mountbatten and Edwina Mountbatten. On this occasion, they proved 
very fruitful for evaluating the legacy of turmoil in the name • of 
independence. Personal friendship with Nehru and his dislike for Jinnah 
had an important influence on the whole process of partition. Important 
personalities like Gandhi, Patel, V.P.Menon, particularly Edwina 
Mountbatten could not be ignored. For making the British ruler's dream 
come true, was the delay of the Radcliffe Award announcement 
Mountbatten arranged Gandhi's meeting with Maharaja Hari Singh and 
dispatched Nehru to Kohala to see Abdullah who was behind the bars. 
Hari Singh believed in an independent Kashmir. He wrote a letter to 
Mountbatten as follows; 

"My Dear Lord Mountbatten, I have to inform your Excellency that a 
grave emergency has arisen in my state and request immediate assistance 

of your government. I wanted to take time to decide to which 

dominion I should accede or whether it is not on the best interest of both 
the dominions and my state to stand independent, of course with friendly 
and cordial relations with both India and Pakistan. 1 accordingly 
approached the dominions of India and Pakistan to enter into standstill 
agreement." 

Mountbatten replied as follows, "My dear Maharaja Sahib, letter 
dated October has been delivered to me by V.P.Menon. ,My 
government have decided to accept the accession of Kashmir state to the 
dominion of India." 

For consolidating all the issues, Mountbatten arranged the visit of 
Gandhi to Kashmir which has eventually been done without any rhymo 
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and reason. The research work gives birth to Kashmir issue by 1920, where 
economic deprivation and seeds of social unrest, germinated under the 
umbrella of 13 July, 1931, considered as the turning point of the modern 
Kashmiri struggle. The author believes the whole truth regarding the 
partition of India will never be known, because many of the characters 
involved are not alive. I believe nothing is latent. The principal characters 
in creating problems are Krishna Menon, Sardar Patel, Nehru and the 
Indian Independence Act of 1947 passed by the British Parliament on 17 
July, 1947* Cabinet Mission Plan of 16 May, 1946. The partition was 
Mountbatten's policy of excessive haste. He arbitrarily advanced 15 
August, 1947 the date for independence from the limit of June, 1948 given 
to him by the British Prime Minister Attlee’s government. This ill- 
considered decision has unfortunately been accepted by both India and 
Pakistan. 


This resulted in horrific killings of about one million human beings and 
the displacement and transfer of about 8 to 10 million people moving 
across the new frontiers. Rafiq Zakariya writes in his book, ’The Man Who 
Divided India 2001, Mr Jinnah strongly opposed the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal. He wrote in May, 1947 to the British Cabinet asking to prevent 
such a decision, because he wanted large number of non-Muslims to also 
be part of original demand of Pakistan. The partition was callously 
imposed by the Congress and Mountbatten, not a condition created by 
the Quaid-e-Azam. 

We have to probe into Johnson's diary where Johnson exclairns Lord 
Ismay feared that Winston Churchill has attributed the services of 
Mountbatten for the division for the best interest of Hindus, which would 
cause the loss to Indian Muslims. 

It is worth recalling that Johnson writes in his diary about the first 
meeting of Nehru and Mountbatten. It was decided that Punjab would 
divided on the basis of religion, although the 3rd June plan had not come 
into public. Sheikh Abdullah was niade the controversial leader by Mirwai^ 
Yousaf Shah, with the intrigue of Hari Singh. He was impelled to form 
National Conference and bade goodbye to the Muslim Conference. 

It was of course a good decision of Sheikh Abdullah and the Kashmiri 
leadership. The evolution two parties caused great loss to the Kashmir 
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cause. This was Chaudhary Ghulam Abbass who ascertained that the party 
should have included non-Muslims in the mainstream of Kashmiri political 
life. Here Shabir Choudhry reflects, and explains in Chapter IV the 
aftermath of the Muslim Conference was changed into the National 
Conference. Chapter V deals with Jinnah's visit to Kashmir. The researcher 
is very correct that Sheikh Abdullah invited Quaid-e-Azam to take 
guidelines about the conflict created by Hindus in Jammu, but instead 
compromise Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas- parted from Abdullah had 
consoled Mirwaiz and Muslim conference instead Masudi and Mirza Afzal 
Beg who had a soft comer for Pakistan..they too were not taken into 
confidence, with the result that the road to Kashmir's independence was 
shattered and blocked. 

* 

Quaid-e-Azam was not in the interest of Hindu-Muslim unity. Thus if 
Quaid-e-Azam would have succeeded in bringing Kashmiri masses into the 
garland of unity, the future of Kashmir would not have been darkened. 

T is has rightly been discussed by the author. 

Actually it was threat of communism which gave birth to partition, 
merica and Britain had the fear of communism raising alarm in London, 
t e failure of Congress in India and.'Muslim League in Pakistan. The 

researcher has given solid reference with plea of .Churchill and Attlee. 

$ 

Sheikh Abdullah, as stated by the author in Chapter 6, has said to 
Quaid-e-Azam that experience has proved that the initial prpblem is not 
t e confrontation between religions, but that of the economically divided 
society. There are those who exploit and those who are exploited. The 
stru^le IS not against individuals, rather it is against an oppressive system 
in which we will have to participate, irrespective of religion. 

Sheikh Abdullah has proved it by maintaining 'Law, Land to the tillers'- 
t e Jagirdars were denied these lands and the cultivators owned and 
ecame the masters of the land. I appreciate the approach of the author 
with the last corner of my heart. He has well knit the situation. 

The same chapter (6) explains the position of Britain. Britain has been 
in decline for a hundred years. The war forced Britain to accept American 
leadership. Britain was treated as a defeated nation and the advancement 
of communism and the inability to sustain the burden of Empire, industrial 
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need became the cause to declare India's freedom. The author deserves 
appreciation for the way he has dealt with this chapter. 

In Chapter 7, the importance of Khizar Hayat Tiwana has been 
expounded. However, in the Cabinet Mission, the meeting maintained 
that the state should not be forced to join any union, there should be 
prime facie, no objection to the formation of a confederation of the state 
if the Rulers so desired and there should be no interference by British 
India in their internal affairs. 

Chapter 8, a surprise political move by Nehru and his arrest in Kashmir 
proved decisive in many respects, when it came to deciding the fixture of 
Kashmir. 

Chapter 9 denotes the injustices attributed to Mountbatten, his wife 
and their friendship with Nehru and actually the prejudice to the Muslims 
of India. The author is very clear on this subject. This is a sad story for 
residents now in Pakistan. 

Chapter 10 deals completely with Mountbatten. He got the upper 
hand from Prime Minister Attlee. He got the authority to deal with the 
Indian independence. He hurried into dividing India in August, 1947 
instead of June, 1948* He did his best to keep India in Commonwealth 
which was in the best interest of Britain. Nehru played it as a trump card. 
This is very plainly, logically stated by the writer. 

Chapter 11 is of great importance in that the Quit Kashmir Movement 
is discussed, with reference to the Muslim Conference. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas, in order to show his political power, gave the arrest. Chaudhary 
Hamidullah became the acting president. He declared Kashmir to be a 
sovereign state, not to annoy the Hindu majority of Jammu and to have 
relations with both India and Pakistan. For this, Jinnah has also permitted 
Maharaja and that was pro-Pakistani Sardar Ibrahim was not allowed to 
see Jinnah. The writer has given all the causes, consequences regarding 
these occurrences, without any rhyme and reason. 

Chapter 12 traces the details of existing states and the position they 
held. This chapter states the Princely States and relationship with the 
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monarch. Here, the Muslim League is fancying'the states to be I 
independent, whereas Congress had not many daydreams. j 

1 

In Chapter 13, the author discussed the main theme of the 
Commonwealth, in which Britain was quite interested. I 

Chapter 14 explains the reasons for an early transfer of power In 
August 1947, instead of June, 1948. It explains that the Congress 
leadership influenced Mountbatten*s thinking through Edwina 
Mountbatten and Chapter 15 also exhibits the enmity between 
Mountbatten and Jinnah. 

I 

The ambiguity left in the 3rd June plan was working against the | 

nnces, their future looked bleak. In Chapter 17, the work of the Boundary ^ 

^rnmission is explained and analyzed. It is also shown that the Award j 

^ ^'^S^d at the last moment, in favour of India. The last chapters 
Pict t e destruction and annihilation of Indian inhabitants. 

inns an? how the author has systematically dealt with the 

inf^ slender vine problem with his steady oak and broi loht 

'"'o 'he limelight, all the Indo-Pak partition issues. ® 


Thank you. 



Dr. Yousaf Bokhari, 

Ex-Chairman • . 

Former Direc'torc Department, Pun|ab University, Labor 

Cei/No: asSa Foundation, Lahore. 
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Preface 

Much of what is going on in South Asia, esfsecially in Pakistan, ■ 
India and Jammu and Kashmir is, one way or the other, linked to the 
partition of India on religious lines in August 1947. The genie of 
extremism, hatred and violence unleashed in name of religion has not 
Only brought havoc to our region; but it also seriously affected other 
parts of the world. 

Before the British Raj ended in August 1947, the British India 
Was divided on religious lines causing death, destruction and unplanned 
migration of millions of people. That division and subsequent hatred 
and violence carried out in name of religion or retribution created deep 
divisions and embittered society and politics of the region; and we are 
still suffering because of those tragic events, as we are still hostage to 
the past. 


Politics of extremism, hatred and violence suited some in the 
late 1940s; it suits many even today, if anything, it has become a 
lucrative business for the pseople with vested interest in various parts of 
the Indian Sub Continent. Their business could only flourish if people 
could be divided on religious, sectarian, linguistic and regional lines and 
manipulated to commit acts of barbarism against each other. 

This research. ‘Kashmir and The Partition of India’, carried out 
under supervision of qualified and professional academics, looks in 
detail the partition of India. It carefully analyse the role of leaders and 
offidals, their personal weakness, egos. likings and prejudices; and how 
that manifested in human disaster — a disaster that could have been 
avoided or its severity could have been controlled to large a extent. 

This research also establishes without any doubt the legal status 
of the Princely States under the British Raj. It also carefully examines the 
‘Two Nations Theory’ in light of legal and historic documents and 
statements of the legal and constitutional experts of the time; and asserts 
its irrelevance to the Princely States. 

The research traces history of Jammu and Kashmir and observe 
how its politics evolved between the two Great Wars; and how politics 
of the British India influenced politics of the State of Jarnmu and 
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Kashmir, which had history of peaceful and harmonious communal 
relations. 


All those who are interested with history and politics of the 
Indian Sub Continent and especially politics of Jammu and Kashmir will 
find this research very interesting and informative. They will find historic 
evidence and legal documents of immense value. 

Many see the Kashmir dispute as a source of instability and a 
cause of violence in the region. This work will help those who want to 
differentiate facts from myths and understand true nature of the Kashmir 
dispute. It shows why the ‘Two Nations Theory’ was not applicable to 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir; and why the Maharaja wanted to 
maintain his Independence. 

However, it must be pointed out that this research was for my 
Mphil, and I completed it in 1988. A lot more has been discovered and 
added to the subject since that date. Because it was my thesis, approved 
by my university, 1 cannot add any new information to it. so l am 
presenting it as it was approved. 

Still 1 hope this work will increment knowledge and 
understanding of the people related to the Partition of India, and will 
also help people to understand present problems related to India - 
Pakistan relations. Ap>art from that, the research will help people to 
understand why Kashmir dispute is the main source of tension and 
bitterness between India and Pakistan. 

Dr Shabir Choudhry 

London 

Telephone: 0044 (0)7790942471 
Web: http:/A4kashmir. com/ 

Email: drshabirchoudhry@gmail.com 
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INTRODUCTION 

This work looks in detail at the legal position of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir on 15*^ August 1947. It was on this date that the 
British Raj ended in India, and two sovereign Dominions of India and 
Pakistan emerged as the result of the partition of India on communal 
lines. 


The British Raj in India consisted of hundreds of semi- 
autonomous Princely States, and the British India; and it was the latter 
which was (partitioned. The position of the Princely States was left 
somewhat ambiguous: they were given the choice - either to accede to 
one of the Dominions or make some other ‘arrangernents with them. 
This ambiguity led many people to claim that Kashmir, which did not 
accede to either Dominion on 15'^ August 1947, had no right to 
independence. 

The work also looks at the partition of India in detail. Special 
attention was given to the role of Mountbatten — his appointment, his 
power and influence in deciding the most delicate matters. 


His personal friendship with Nehru and his dislike of Mr Jinnah 
had an important effect on the whole process of partition. There were 
other important and influential personalities like Gandhi, Patel, V.P, 
Menon and Edwina Mountbatten, who had close contacts with, and 
influence over Mountbatten and Nehru. 

Of course there were other important people, for example, 
Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan, who were not close to Mountbatten but 
nevertheless influenced the partition process. I have endeavoured to 
explain and analyse their roles in official and unofficial capacities. 

Another controversial area worthy of detailed analysis was the 
Radcliffe Award, the delay in its announcement and its effect upon the 
cost of independence to the people of the Indian Sub-Continent. 
Despite detailed research, logical discussion and an analytical approach, 
there still remain some grey areas and a number of uncertainties, it 
Would be erroneous to daim that my research has discovered the 
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whole truth regarding the partition of India; perhaps the whole truth 
will never be known, as many of the characters involved are no longer 
alive. But I have tried to shed new light on many areas, and developed 
new themes in some aspects of the partition of India. 


Chapter 1, as the title suggests, gives the historical background 
to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. After a brief summary of thousands 
of years of Kashmiri history. I explain how Kashmir was sold by the 
British to the Raja of Jammu. Gulab Singh. This notorious transaction 
took place in T846. and is known as the Treaty of Amritsar’. The plight 
of poor Kashmiri people before and after the treaty is analysed, and 

examining the response of the people towards 

the Maharaja’s rule. 


deDriu^t?^^^®L ^ ’^20s. where economic 

^rface. 3" lulv mf- ^nder the 

Kashmir rtn.a k " ^ the birthday of the modern 

ban-politS?rl-’ discontent, social unrest and despite the 

1^ cal activities, were visible before then. 

intensified th^ ^ number of incidents in succession which 
t^vernment^L?^ who felt that the 

matters, it exolaiSn^ esj^cially In interference in religious 

authorities reart^^ ^ the 

3<^ivities. and The e ° hi K 'TT"k Political 

o^er it enable!^ SheS^Tirrhf More- 

the Kashmiri MusUmt^ tT h undisputed leader of 

God to change theTfati ' considered as a Messiah sent by 


The all JamTu 'and the State 

name suggested Abdullah and as th 

party shSid hfveT ^ Muslims, Uter it was felt that th 

ave a national character and include non- Muslims. 

» ^ 

victimized°rnTthi '"r V=' deprived an. 

their rights Thr "" <^°’’f^tence was the vehide used protet 

Abduilah and Choudh“^'!?K YnH? leadership, induding SheikI 
should also be iniS?! Ohulam Abbess, recognized that non-Muslim 

mcluded m the mainstream of Kashmiri political life. 

* 
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Chapter IV examines what happened after the name of the 
Muslim Conference was changed to the National Conference, and how 
Choudhry/Ghulant Abbass. revived his old party. The revival of the 
Muslim Conference T^rted the political paths of two friends and leaders 
Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhfy* Ghulam Abbass. From then onwards 
they were each other’s enemies, at least political foes, which had far 
^‘eaching and drastic impact on the future of Kashmir. 

* ^ 

Chapter 5 deals with Jinnah's visit to Kashmir. Kashmir was at 
that time spILt into two opposing political camps namely the Muslim 
Conference arid the National Conference. The latter, of course, 
enjoyed the overwhelming support of the Kashmiri people. 

Nevertheless, the split was not desirable, as it weakened the 
struggle against the tyrannical rule of the Maharaja. It was hoped that 
Mr. Jinnah (Qaald-e-Azam- the Great Leader) would be able to bring 
about the much - desired compromise between the two groups. This 
^apter looks in detail at the purpose of Jinnah’s visit, the political 
nnanoeuvres of both groups, and the failure of parleys to bring about 
unity. It was unfortunate that, due to the selfishness of some 
individuals, the Kashmiri people lost this opportunity to form a united 
front. The Kashmiri people paid a very heavy price for this, and they 
will continue to pay this price for a long time. 

Chapter 6 explains the position of Britain after the war, and 
Icxsks at the reasons for the British departure from India. Many thought 
that Britain, though victorious in the war, nevertheless was exhausted 
and had difficulty in controlling the monsters of nationalism and 
communism in India. There were other factors in the story, and these 
are all analysed in Chapter 6. 

Chapter 7 looks at the Cabinet Mission which was sent by the 
British Government in 1946, to find out an agreed political solution to 
the Indian communal and political problem. The chapter briefly 
discusses the formula presented by the Cabinet Mission to grant 
independence to a united India. The position of both the Muslim 
League and the Congress during the negotiations is explained and 
analysed. The position of the Princely States in the cabinet Mission plan 
Is also explained. The chapter explains how close Jinnah was to 
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abandoning the idea of Pakistan and how Nehru rocked the boat of a 
united India. 

t 

While the Cabinet Mission was trying to work out a political 
solution for British India, the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir 
faced political unrest without precedent in its history. This political 
unrest resulted from the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement' started by Sheikh 
Abdullah, The Lion of Kashmir’. 


Chapter 8 explains and analyses the Purpose of this’ 
Movement’ and the response of the Government. It also examines the 
attitudes of the Congress and of the Muslim League, as well as those of 
ordinary Muslims and Hindus outside Kashmir, A surprise political 
move by Nehru and his arrest in Kashmir won the heart of Sheikh 
Abdullah, and that proved decisive in many respects when it came to 
deciding the future of Kashmir. The attitude of the Muslim Conference 
at this important time is also explained and analysed. The’ Quit 
shmir Movement’ has a great significance in the modem history of 
i^shmir; therefore, time is spent in explaining and analyzing the events. 


h Chapter 9 explains about the appointment of Mountbatten as 
hph-^ of India. The chapter reveals that the Congress was 

th f of Mountbatten to this high office. It explains 

e rustration and desperation of the British Government in trying to 

which" acceptable solution to the Indian problem. 

Mountitl conditions put forward by 

Mr, before he accepted the post. For a long time. 

post" wS off ® Viceroy, but when the 

chalio^ he,was reluctant to accept it because it was a great 

friendsNo a H ^^"^ers. The chapter also explains^ the 

hip and personal liking between Mountbatten and Nehru. 


Mounthfn^'^^^'’ demands made by 

DedaraHr^*^ examines some of the details in the Historic 

desire t Government. It also explains the British 

CommonweS* independence to a united India within the 


11 t^P’^ining the political scene in India as a whole. Chapter 

_ ^ second major political party in Kashmir — the Muslim 

erence. The party was regarded as a puppet of the Muslim League. 
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t>ut ideologically it was not a united party. The party’s weaknesses, 
^Uch as lack of organization, lack of mass supjxjrt, and political disunity 
®re explained and analysed. The fsarty had strong pro- independence 
Qnd pro- Pakistan factions. The chapter looks in detail at the points of 
'^iew of both groups. 

The next chapter 12 traces the history of the Princely States and 
the position they held in the British Raj in India. The chapter looks in 
<^etail at the number, the size and the role of these States. It explains the 
•"elationship between the British Monarch and the Princes - they were 
considered as allies of the Crown rather than Princely subjects. The 
chapter looks at the likely fate of the Princes under the Cabinet Mission 
Plan, the response of the Princes and the attitudes of the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Like many constitutional experts, the Muslim 
League believed that after the lapse of Paramountcy the Princely States 
became Sovereign States and that they had every right to remain 
independent, whereas the Congress strongly opposed the Princely 
States’ right to independence. The chapter looks in detail at all the 
arguments. 

Chapter 13 as the title suggests, looks at. the work of 
Mountbatten. Before his work is analysed, the social and political 
situation in India is explained, and the people with whom he had to 
•Negotiate the transfer of power, preferably to a united India within the 
Commonwealth are discussed. 

Mountbatten’s liking for Nehru and dislike of Jinnah is 
explained, and the political manoeuvrings of all sides are analysed. 
Mountbatten accepted the principle of the Partition of India to create 
Pakistan, but suggested the partition of Punjab and Bengal. 
Mountbatten could have avoided the partition of India if only he had 
•<nown about Jinnah’s illness. The chapter explains and analyses all 
these historic events. 

Chapter 14 examines in detail the reasons for an early transfer 
of power. Why did Mountbatten have to transfer power in August 
1947? Was it because there was a threat of civil war. or were there 
other sinister motives? The chapter explains the secret pact between 
Patel and Mountbatten; it also explains how the Congress leadership 
influenced Mountbatten’s thinking through his Hindu advisers and 
through Edwina Mountbatten, who was very ’close’ to Nehru. 
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The chapter explains why the Congress accepted the partition 
of India, and what price was demanded, and why Moiintbatten • 
amended the original Partition Plan to satisfy Nehru. It further explains 
why Mountbatten feared that Jinnah could refuse to accept the 
Partition Plan. The dislike between Mountbatten and Jinnah is exposed 
on the issue of Joint Governor Generalship. There was a personality 
clash and a hidden contest-like situation between them, which came to 
the surface on this Issue. 


Chapter 15 looks into this and explains that politically it was 

not sensible to annoy Mountbatten and push him into the ‘enemv 
corner’. ' 


The previous three chapters explain who played what role 
dunng the negotiations leading to the Partition Plan. 

K>i maintain their indepiendence and orivilepes = ^ 


consider any Standstill Agreementr and refused to 


Chapter 17 explains how thp 
what factors were taken into account in 

majority areas of Muslims and non-Muriim?^"^fu‘^*''^2 contiguous 
and Bengal. The work of the Boundarv Provinces of Punjab 

analysed, and an endeavour is made °nimission is explained and 

changed at the last minute in favour of InHiI^Tt ‘Award’ was 

that in the view of the experts, the dp|p^, • ‘^apter also explains 

caused considerable confusion and uncertLT the Award 

the ensuing administrative difficulties resS 

innocent people. esulted in the deaths of many 



1 
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Chapter 18 as the title suggests, explains what the cost of the 
partition was. Both India and Pakistan achieved their independence 
but the cost in destruction and human suffering was fer too high The* 
. chapter endeavours to prove and point out that a lot of suffering and 
destruction could have been avoided if the independence process had 
not been rushed through, and if both community leaders had been 
more rational and tolerant. The chapter gives an account of the 
communal disturbances, and cites examples of men behaving like 
brutes, and tens of thousands of innocent men, women and children 
being butchered. 

Chapter 19 explains in detail how the Princes were hunted by 
Patel and V.P. Menon and forced to join the Indian Union. The Princes 
were harassed and pressurised for not joining the Indian Union. Patel 
wanted to get the Instrum^ent^f Aaession signed before the British Raj 
ended because after that‘^ltthe'*"princely States would have been 
^independent and could have refused"to join. 

All this was happening in.the presence of Mountbatten, who 
Was espedally asked by the King-Emperor .to look after the Princes. The 
chapter explains that Britain "unilejerally terminated all the treaty 
obligations with the Princes, wherels the future of British India was 
ciedded with consultation and agreement. And yet it was the Princes 
who proved more reliable and loyal in the time of need. 

« 

The chapter also explains how the Congress influenced the 
Indian Independence Act during its passage. There was some concern in 
i-ondon regarding Mountbatten’s Insistence that the Princes must join 
India before the lapse of Paramountcy. 

Whereas Chapters 21 and 19 deal with the problems and 
Anxieties of the Princes in general. Chapter 20 deals spedfically with 
l^hmir. The chapter explains in detail why the Maharaja did not want 
politidan to visit Kashmir and why Nehru and Gandhi insisted that 
^l^ey must visit Kashmir. The purpose of Mountbatten’s visit to Kashmir, 
'without apparent invitation, is explained and analysed. Was it a* 
Congress mission he wanted to accomplish? Mountbatten restricted the 
^ntry of the Muslim League leaders in Kashmir, but Insisted to the 
^^haraja that he must allow either Nehru or Gandhi. The chapter 
^^Plain why the Maharaja had to yield and allow Gandhi to visit 
^shmir, and what changes his visit brought about. 
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The evidence suggests that during this visit the Maharaja was 
assured that land access would be provided to link Kashmir with India; 
and this was why the last minute change in the Radcliffe Award took 

place and the sub-districts of Gurdaspur and other areas were given to 
India. 


The chapter explains why the Maharaja did not want to join 
India or Pakistan, but to remain independent. The chapter, after 
detailed discussion, proves that the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
fulfilled all the characteristics of an independent- State on 15"’ August 
1947, and become sovereign. 


The conclusion looks at the work as a whole and tries to 

. some of the themes developed in the work in 

various chapters. The chapter analyses the mistake of the main 
aracters of the partition drama, and endeavours to explain who is to 
^ blamed for the tragedy which followed the Transfer of Power. ThP 

tin^^ % ^ briefly looks at the political views held by groups at the 
e o transfer of power; and why Kashmir could not maintain itc 

newly-acquired sovereignty. 


Dr Shabir Choudhry 
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Chapter 1 


Historic Background 

'TTte history of Kashmir is the history of a ihnng people. From 
andent times they have passed through days of Joy and sorrow, of 
affluence and penury. But whether in sunli^t or shade, the Kashmiris 
stuck fast to their humanistic prindples, and did not fall a prey to 
religious intolerance and narrow-minded bi^try'. 

(Kashmir and Power Politics P.M.K. Bamzai) 

The State of Jammu and Ka$hmir made headlines in the 
international media and drew world attention in the last few months 
of.the year 1947. Earlier, on August 15“* of the same year, the British Raj 
efrd^ in: the Indian Sub-Continent and the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan'Became Soveceign States. _ 

Later Kashmir became the centre of one of the major international 
disputes which brought these newly independent countries into direct 
dash with eadi other. The future status of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was the subject of controversy: both India and Pakistan 
wanted the State to become part of their territory. 

The States’ ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh, had different ideas: he wanted 
Kashmir to become a Sovereign and Independent State. But there were 
many, both in India and Pakistan, who argued that the State had no 
right to exist as a separate political entity after the lapse of 
Paramountcy. To comprehend the exact position of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir under the British Raj, and after the lapse of Paramountcy, 
it is imperative to look at the historical background and the status of 
Kashmir at the transfer of power. 

By virtue of Its central position in Asia, Kashmir commands a 
strategic importance, abutting as It does on the borders of Pakistan, 
India, Afghanistan, the USSR and China. Kashmir is a land of snow¬ 
capped mountains, lakes, rivers and flowers. Srinagar, the capital of the 
State, Is situated in the centre of the Valley, and is called the ‘Venice of 
the East’, because of its numerous canals and the adjacent Dal Lake: it is 
also a centre of trade and commerce. 
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Kashmir and the partition of India 

The official name of Kashmir is the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and consists of several regions. Its heart is the famous Vale of 
Kashmir. South of it is the Jammu province: to the east is Ladakh, and 
north of it, Baltistan; further north are the regions of Hunza and Nagir, 
and west of them, the Gilgit agency, composed of several political 
districts. West of the Vale are the districts of Muzaffarabad, RIasi, 
Poonch and Mirpur. The size of the State is 84,471 square mlles,'and Its 
population more than ten million, of whom nearly 80% are Muslim. 


The history of Kashmir, which is traceable as far back as 5,000 
years, makes It clear that Kashmir had existed as a sovereign political 
entity. Prior to the Muslim rule In Kashmir, the country experienced the 
mie of twenty-one dynasties, of which eighteen were native Muslim 

the Moghul Emperor, Akbar the Great, in 1586. ^ 

rt»bllity “JoVSi polifel 

prospenty, and the boundaries of Kashmir 
pr^d far beyond the present boundaries of the state of Jammu ^ J 

shmir. Espedally during the reign of Sultan Zainul Abedin comm™?! 
known as ‘Budshaw’ 0420-1470) the bounS« of Ws 

n ud^ most of the present Punjab, a part of Tibet and a lart»e 

wlddte ^ ^ an^tte 


people of Kashmir love leamirtg 'and aro tAJoii ^.u.. ^ 

<^^nturies learning hbs been held in great respect in Kashmir\ ^ * 

In drama, poetry and literature, Kashmir was a 

'About two thousand or more years ago. Kashmir uja, a «««# 

of the Buddhist coundis were held di^rl 

distant lands who studied the Buddhist texts at the feet of the ieamea 
pundits of Kashmir'.! 






Kashgar 



NOTE:Area5 Included In the Government of Kashmir at the time of 
Sultan Shahab-UL-DIn 1354-1373 Map issued by the Punjab University 
Lahore.printed In the famous book called “KASHEER",by dr G.M.D 
Sufi. 
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With the death of this great king began the decline of 
Kashmir’s golden era. His Shamiri dynasty was overthrown and 
replaced by Chacks who ruled the country until the Moghul invasion. 
Moghul rule lasted for about two centuries in Kashmir. With the decline 
of the Moghul Empire, Kashmir was annexed by Afghans, who ruled it 
with an iron fist for 67 years 0752-1819). Afghan rule was ended when 
Sikhs conquered Kashmir and the Kashmiri people were subject to 
another tyrannical rule under which conditions for innocent citizens 
went from bad to worse. 


The barbarous rule of the Sikhs lasted for 27 years until the 
Sikhs were defeated by the British. But by no means was this an end to 
the troubles.of the Kashmiri people; rather they were to enter a new 
era of oppression, slavery, injustice and inhuman treatment. 

The British, who claim to be champions of democracy, human 
rights and justice, literally sold the Kashmiri nation like a commerdal 

up financial losses for the wars, for the price of 
/.;> million rupees (about $375,000). 

16'h M hignominious and inhuman transaction was made on 
Kashmir commonly known as the ‘Treaty of Amritsar . 

his offiriaT? ^ described by 

nis otticial biographer Pannikar: 


alwav, did not achieve his ends by methods which were 

hJ^! *> ordinary Ufa. be considered dishonourabie. 

were an 'Zf intrigues and treachery 

3/1 considered part and parcel of politics\2 

«ngh in utorf“uf.hS 


cir^oK When the British were engaged in the first Sikh war,. Gulab 

gh, who had a secret agreement with the British, committed treason 
and helped the British in the war. The British wanted to reward this 
man of avarice and unscrupulous ambition, for his services in 
establishing British hegemony in the Punjab. To fulfil their part of this 
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notorious covenant, the British sold Kashmir.and according to Article 7 
of the Treaty: 

T/ie British Government transfers and makes over for ever in 
independent possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh and the heirs male of 
his body, all the hilly or Mountainous country with its dependendes 
situated to the eastward of the River Ravi induding Chamba and 
excluding Lahui. being part of the territories ceded to the British 
Government by the Lahore State according to the provision of Artide 
iV of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9*< March J846.'{See Appendix 1) 

There was strong criticism, and opposition to this sale of 
human beings, not only by those unfortunate people who were sold 
like animals, but also by conscientious British people. The author of. 
Kashmir Raj. which was published in 1868. wrote: 

'We sacrifice hundreds of valuable English lives on the fever- 
stricken coasts of Africa to guard against the extinct evils of the slave 
trade, and at the same time, we exalt among the Princes of India the 
great slave trade holder who owns not a gang but a nation of Ixands- 
men. it cannot be conceded (sic) that Cashmere (Kashmir) is one vast 
slave-worked plantation. Throughout the year the villagers — men 
women and children, are turned out each morning at the sound of a 
drum to work in gangs under alien task-masters, at a husbandry at 
which they are not to reap the benefits'.S 

The same author makes another statement on page 97 of 
Kashmir Raj: 

‘And we have no doubt that in the worst days of the Slave 
Trade, the conditions of the Negroes of the West Indian sugar and 
cotton plantations, and of the Southern States of America, was very 
much tetter than the tot of the Cashmeres (Kashmiris) has been and still 
seems to be. But, be this as it may, the Maharaja of Jummoo (Jammu) 
^^^hmere is our feudatory; and we are morally, if not politically 
responsible for the grave evils arising Bom the barbarous system of 
misgovemment, which places extensive and abused power in the hands 
of undeq:>aid and unscrupulous offidats, and which is tadtiy permitted 
if passively disapproved of, by us’. 
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Another writer, Mr. W. Wakefield (not the Kashmir Minister), 

says: 


‘The huckstering spirit that so. often prevails in our nation 
policy and which caused the great Napoleon to apply to us the term ‘a 
nation of shopkeepers', was dominant in this case; for relinquishing all 
the advantages that accrued to us from its possession, the supreme 

C^vernment sold this fair province to Raja Cuiab Singh fora paltry and 
insignificdnt sum of 75 Iscs of njp€€s*.4 


A of Kashmir were very furious about this sale treaty 

as their ruler because of 
o ies about his selfishness and cruelty. This is not to suggest that the 

tWe^ Trle^ 000 ^- " prosperous life at that 

.hem. Bur whaU^yTew'of^ab r ’’h 

frighten theiti. ^ ^ enough to 


territory he pur<±a^d^but the anxious to take control of the 

ruled by Sheikh Imam ud ^f^^t time 

Government of Uhom^fuS';: ^^ of the Sikh 

Gulab Singh’s endeavours trs ® 

futile (Dogras led by Hukam Cha military force proved 

British: ^ defeated), he wrote to the 

Asmt me q^^iy ^^thlZZ ^ deserted. 

call on the Afghans and do foouTlh ^ <^vernor of Kashmir) wiH 
orders and in consequences a hll ^ ^ 0/7 year 

Postscript: if not improper 1 hnn ^ ^ound has fallen on my arnny- 

nyproper, I hope you will tell the Sheikh to join me.$ 

that Governor Imam^ifd^ofn *'left°'K bullying by the Britbb 

whereas the treaty was stn^ in m October 1846. 

Kashmiri people after Maharaia r r-^^' '^^t happened to the 
purchased territory. Kashmir U Possession of hh 

injustice and barbarism. ’ ^ oppression, coercion. 

Since this is not my topic, I cannrvf ... a 

courage to write about it. But ’t; nor have I the nerve and 

*s pertinent to cite some quotation 
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from those who witnessed those tragic events to acquaint the reader 
with the misery and oppression the Kashmiri people suffered as a result 
of this sale agreement. 

Sir Frands Young husband writes: 7n the early sixties 
cultivation was decreasing; the people were wretchedly, poor, and in 
any other country their state would have been almost one of starvation 
and famine; justice was such that those who could pay could at any 
time get out of Jail, while the poor lived and died there almost without 
hope'. 6 


It is clearly evident that most poor people were Muslim 
objects of the Maharaja who were heavily taxed and who had to do 
forced labour. According to Mr. E.F. Knight: 

‘AH Hindus were exempted from forced labour, the burden 
falling on Mohammedan villagers only'.V 

Another Englishman, Lt. Col. Torrens, made the following 

observation: 

‘This last state was worse than the first, for Cutab Singh went 
f^yond his predecessors in the 'gentle' act of undue taxation and 
portion. They had taxed heavily, it is true, but he sucked the very Hfe- 
food of the people. They had laid violent hand on a targe proportion 
fruits of the earth, the profits of tbs loom and the work of men's 
^ods, but he skinned the very flints to till his coffers',8 

Sir Walter Lawrence describes when he visited Kashmir: 

f ‘In 1889, the Kashmiri State was bankrupt. The rich land was 
^ff (uncultivated, and the army was employed in fordng the villagers to 

sow, and worse still, the soldiers came at harvest time, and 
th and these men helped 

Q ^^^clves, there was very little grain to tide the unfortunate peasants 
/, fAe cruel winter, when the snow lies deep and temperatures fall 
zero'.9 

I At the time of great famine in Kashmir in the late 1870 s, a 
^^'^gation of notable Muslims went to see the Maharaja to request him 
^'■'■ange food for the starving people; the Maharaja was very 
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annoyed at this request and gave orders to drown the entire 
delegation. This Incident was described by Dr. Arthur Neve: 

*Since the above was in the press, accounts of even worse 
atrocities in Kashmir have appeared in the newspapers. Whole t>oat‘‘ 
loads of starving people have been conveyed by the MaharajeS 
officials to the Woolar lake, and there drowned. One man had strength 
to swim to shore and informed an Englishman, This man, soon 
afterwards, died by poison \ 10 

At the time when famine-stricken Kashmiris were helplessly 
dying in the cold weather, the Maharaja's Government, instead of 
helping these innocent people, was determined to oppress them further 
by confiscating their land and whatever they had left. An Englishman 
explained to his fellow countrymen who actually were responsible for 
these atrodties: 

Let us leave the scene of death. But oh, British readerl Forget 
not the that these and other frightful miseries are produced by ^ 
government whose chief is a feudatory of the British Crown; by ^ 
government which derives its permanence from the protection of th^ 
British rule; by a Government into whose hands British Statesmen sold 
the people of Cashmere; by a Government, therefore, whose existence 
is a disgrace to the British name. It is at once a memorial of that foul 
act, when, like the arch traitor of old, we bartered innocent Hues, 
which fate laced in our hands, for a few pieces of silver*, 11 

One scholar, Vincent H. Smith, writes: 

Few regions in the world have had worse luck than Kashmir in the 
matter of government*,12 

The life of a Muslim subject was not important to the Dog*^ 
Government: *The penalty imposed on a Dogra for slaying a MusHcu 

was only 20 rupees ($h00)\13 
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BALTISTAH 


OF KASHMIR 


STAGES IN THE CREATION OF THE STATE OF JAUUU AND KASHMIR 


• At* AM 


I have deliberately chosen quotations from foreigners, mainly 
British, because their writings have more aedentials of being impartial, 
whereas the writings of Indians, especially Muslim writers, could be 
considered as biased against the Hindu ruler. 


Anyhow, these quotations clearly demonstrate that the 
Kashmiri people were very badly treated by the Maharaja's 
Government, and that the British were also, to some extent, 
responsible for those miseries, because it was they who sold Kashmir 
like a piece of cake to the Maharaja. The British sold Kashmiri people 
to a man who was a slave to his ambition and passions, and who was 
loyal to nobody, not even to the British and his previous masters. 

According to the ignominious Treaty of Amritsar' Maharaja 
Gulab Singh had to pay the amount in two Instalments by October 
1848. But soon after the signing of the Treaty, he claimed that 15 lacs 
rupees recovered by the British from Ferozepur, before the Treaty, 
belonged to his brother. Sachet Singh, and that this sum should be 
adjusted against his payment. 

Lord Harding, the Governor General, without any satisfactory 
enquiry as fo whether this money actually belonged to Sachet Singh or 
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not, accepted this claim and made adjustments, as requested by Gulab 
Singh. Even after this adjustment, Maharaja Gulab Singh did not fulfil 
his part of the contract and did not make the full payment until 14the 
March 1850. The total amount was paid in forty-two instalments and 
only after several harsh reminders from Sir John Lawrence. 


It is irrelevant in how many instalments the money was paid, 
this was mentioned only to elucidate the character of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. The important and ugly historical fact is that Gulab Singh 
purchased Kashmir from the British, and he and his descendants ruled it 
with an iron fist. This subjugation, coercion and injustice continued 
until 26''’ October 1947, when the last Maharaja of Kashmir, Hari 
Singh, contrary to the will of the people, acceded to India. 


The Kashmiri people's struggle against alien and despotic rule 

gan soon after their enslavement, not in 1931, as is generally 
assumed. 


1931 - which could make a revolution were present in 

upon th masses and intransigent elite. Each group looked 

different rta^tL^*^ opposing force with different interests and 


intensified conflict between both groups continued and 

keen the Mr id- Hindu minority was determined to 

on them hv ’^^der its yoke by imposing intolerable taxes 

han rsr. ' \ ^pciving them of educational facilities and by putting a 
ban on employment to keep them at the subsistence level. ^ 

children for the Muslim majority in educating their 

effective wac position; -the second - maybe more 

eaive, was the Government offidals' attitude. 

masses !u policy to keep the Muslim 

service convf^nT ^ of government 

enstevem/=nf made to take their suffering and 

vw h fatalism characteristic of illiterate masses'. 14 

u u - ?»^891-92. the total number of boys under education in the 
s mir a ey was 1585, out of whom only 233 were Muslims, 
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Whereas the Muslim population in the Valley was numbered at 
797,433. 

The Government's policy of keeping the masses illiterate 
furnished it with an excuse to keep them out of the government 
services. In a country like Jammu and Kashmir, where industry was 
non-existent, the Government was the sole employer, and Government 
policy was to keep Muslims out of employment. As late as 1932, there 
Were only 135 Muslims in gazetted posts out of a total of 7663, and 
only 10 Kashmiri-speaking Muslims among the 135.15 

Muslims were kept out of the armed forces because they were 
labelled as covyards' and ‘unfit' for military service. This allegation was 
completely baseless and could historically be proved wrong. According 
to Major General Ralph Young: 

Tfye men are a very fine set — splendid chests and shoulders ~ it is 
difficult to believe in the cowardice attributed to them. They are 
oppressed undoubtedly but yell out most vigorously*.!6 

As far as this allegation, that Muslims were ‘unworthy of 
Military Service is concerned, one could see validity of this claim from 
the fact that there were 71,667 Kashmiri troops who took part in the 

Second World War, as a part of the British Indian Forces. Out pf .theie 
60,402 were Muslim'.17 

If these Muslims were ‘worthy' of Military Service for the 
British Indian Army, 1 am sure they were ‘worthy' of Maharaja's ill- 
trained forces. One reason for not recruiting Muslims in * his Armed 
Forces was the fear in his mind that these troops could pose a great 

threat to his autocratic rule. The other reason was to deprive Muslims 
of economic benefits. 

After the war, the Maharaja refused to accept Muslims fighters 
in his Forces. Most of them went back to farming in their home 

regions, and the Maharaja strengthened his garrisons by importing Sikhs 
and Hindus. 
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Chapter 2 


1931 revolt and after 


% 

0 

Despite political and social changes in other parts of the world 
^nd even in India, inequality, oppression and coercion continued 
Unchecked and insufficient clothing in winter, but the Maharaja 
Continued to ignore the welfare of his subjects and spent huge sums of 
^oney for his pleasure and for donations. According to Mohammad 
Shah, Partap Singh sent a sun of 1,500,000 rupees to Lord Curzon as a 
donation for the setting up of a memorial to Queen Victoria.! 

During the Great War, 1914-18, the State Government 
contributed a sum of 11,200,000 rupees towards the war fund. Partap 
Singh made a personal donation of 1,560,000 rupees. In addition, a 
^m of 7,500,000 rup>ees was advanced as a loan. He also donated 
350,000 rupees for the setting up of the Benares Hindu University in 

India. 


Apart from his ‘generous’ donations, he spent large sums of 
nioney for recreation and pleasure, and it is no wonder that his subjects 
^vere deep in poverty. When Partap Singh died in 1925, he was 
^cceeded by his nephew Hari Singh, who was bom in 1895, and had 
the benefit of Western education. 

Because the British Government took a keen interest in his 
education, it was expected that he would have a better sense of public 
duty, and wouldrbe more liberal in his thoughts and actions; he was the 
only one from his predecessors to have a Western education and the 
Western way of life. It was unfortunate that he was more influenced by 
the bad aspects of the Western life. According to Justice Saraf: 

*His coronation shocked the people to some extent because 
money from the public exchequer was squandered away in a manner 
^nd on a scale unprecedented in the history of princely states, so much 
that the Maharaja V favourite horse *Zabardast' was decked out with 
emeralds worth 7 lacs rupees, it was estimated that the coronation 
expenses may have in no case been below 25 to 30 tacs rupees. That 
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such a huge amount should have been spent on celebrating bis 
accession to the throne in a land where the great majority of people 
did not even enjoy one meal a day was undoubtedly a poor 
demonstration of bis being welfintentioned.2 


Hari Singh had some liberal and reforming ideas and he did 
endeavour to make some changes* but he was soon surrounded by 
advisors who were neither intelligent nor interested in the welfare of 
the public. If he had had prudent, far-sighted p>eople around him, he 
could well have improved the condition of his subjects. Even a partisan 
Hindu writer like Mr. Bam 2 :ai had to say: 


unlike his predecessors^ Maharaja Hari Singh lived in, so to 

say, an ivory tower surrounded by his favourites, having no personal 

contact with the people, who through centuries of suppression and 

mtsmie were groaning under the burden of the forces that were rising 

at is feet, indulged in cheap pleasure of life and spent most of his time 
outside the State. 3 


forbidd ' of parties, societies and assodations was strictly 

riewsDar^ Press was virtually non-existent. Only one 

Sinph nir.'ik Weekly, founded in the name of Maharaja Ranbir 

^h- by the Dogras, was allowed to publish. 

because in ?h ^ religious magazines were not permitted 

politics 'frnm ^ hi$ adviscrs, ‘it was difficult to disconnea 

educational ^ 6ea/7/7^ on the social, moral oi 

conamons of a community’. 

formation ^f ^ 1921, the Maharaja very reluctantly allowed the 

Holy Ouran c whose only purpose was the teaching of the 

‘Anjuman’ ordered “to watch that the 

ot take part in political matters”, 

alienate the p^nle'of 5 <^vernment took every possible step to 
parts of the suSr^ ^ ' Kashmir from the political awakening in other 
were allowed meetings of any nature or shape 

political education and could lead to fJlitical unrest. 
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These conditions were prevailing in Kashmir by the year 1930. 
The oppressed people had virtually no opportunity to express their 
feeling or to voice their opinion; as a result of these conditions the 
seeds of revolution were observable. Public feelings were simmering 
beneath the surface; all they required was a spark to ignite them. 

In 1930, two epoch-making figures emerged on the scene. Both 
Were educated, young and energetic. The first was Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, who was the first Kashmiri Muslim to obtain a Master's 
degree. Because he was discriminated against in getting admission to 
S.P. College, Jammu.' he had to get admission in Islamia College, 
Lahore, where he benefited from the political awakening in the Punjab. 
This naturally generated bitterness and rebellion in the mind of the 
young and ambitious Abdullah. The other man was Choudhry Ghulam 
Abbas, who was making his way up with the same enthusiasm In the 
politics of Jammu, the winter capital of the Maharaja. 

A group of Muslim students who studied with Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah came back to Srinagar in April 1930. and set up a 
small Reading Room Group, which appeared on the surface to be non¬ 
political, but in actual fact did encourage |x>litical discussion and 
political activities. 

When the Government realized that a number of Kashmiri Muslims had 
returned to Srinagar after graduation, it changed the ruled for the Civil 
Service entrance to erect legal hurdles, in order to deprive them of 
entry to the Civil Service. 


The Government was successful in its attempt, but it provided 
more fuel for the fire. These young men reached the conclusion that it 
Was a waste of time and energy to negotiate anything with the 
Government and expect justice and fair play. They decided to achieve 
their rights through a political movement and by exposing the cruelty 
and discrimination of the Government. ^ 

. I 

They soon established contacts with Muslim newspapers in 
India and wrote lengthy letters explaining the plight of Kashmiri 
Muslims in Kashmir. At the time when political activities were gaining 
momentum in Srinagar. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, with the help of his 
friends, formed a rather militant group with the name of the 'Muslim • 
young Men’s Association’. 
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Both groups established contacts with each other and decided 
to .tollaborate. As a result of this unity, the propaganda against the 
Government was better organised and appeared in the press, regularly* 
This unnerved the Dogra Government and, like other totalitarian 
regimes, it banned the entry of many Muslim newspapers. 

As this political Movement against the oppression and injustice 

of the Maharaja Government got off the ground, the Muslim religious 

element also supported Sheikh Abdullah who, because of his melodious 

voice and daring speeches, emerged as the most prominent political 

figure of the Kashmiri Muslims. While the political movement against 

oppression and injustice v/as drawing the attention of Muslims in 

Kashmir and in India, five important incidents took place in quick 

succession, which provided the spark required to kindle the flames of 
revolt. 


first instance, a leading landowner in Udhampur 
changed his religion to Islam. The Hindu Tehsildar sanctioned a fresh 
mutation of his lands, eliminated his name and mutated the same in the 
unn^ brother. His complaint was dismissed with the remark that 

J., i^riless he changed his faith back to Hinduism, he was not 
entitled to any property. 


Jam incident took place in the Digore village near 

c-. Muslims were forbidden by the local police to hold an 

‘ P''3y^ on a ground which traditionally had been used for this 

^rf^se. The news got considerable publicity and stirred the feelings of 


. .. incident also took place in Jammu, where on 29”’ 

pri 931, the Muslims said their Eld prayer in a garden owned by the 
unici^l Committee. After the prayer. Mufti Mohammed Ishaque 
rea a ^ verses from the Holy Quran relating to Pharaoh and Moses, 
an exp ained Its histori^l significance in his Khutba (sermon).when the 
mam explained that the Pharaoh was a cruel and tyrannical King, a 
pc) ice u Inspector, Babu Khem Chand, who was on duty there, 
ordered him to stop his Khutba. as in his view, the Imam had 
transgressed the bounds of law and was guilty of treason. 
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The Muslims, politically suppressed and economically 
strangled, were emotionally disturbed by this interference in their 
religious affairs. There were protest marches against the Dogra. 
Government in which deep hatred for the rulers was clearly expressed. • 

The Muslims took the matter to court, where it was dismissed 
by the Hindu magistrate on the grounds that the Khutba was not part 
of the prayers. To add to their injury, a large crowd of Hindus were 
shouting the slogans of ‘Khem Chand Zindabad’ and ‘Hindu Dharam Ki 
Jai\ 


It obviously heightened the public agitation because the 
Muslims thought that the Magistrate had Interpreted the law 
inaccurately in order to give undue protection to his co-religionist. The 
Government soon realised that the^ matter was too serious to be 
ignored and very wisely went in appeal to the High Court against the 
order of acquittal. The High Court decided in favour of the appeal and 
declared that the Khutba was part of the prayer. 

The fourth incident happened on 4'*' June 1931, in the central 
jail, Jammu where it was alleged that a Sub-Inspector deliberately 
kicked bedding which contained a copy of five chapters from the Holy 
Quran. 

Fazal Dad Khan, who had brought the bedding, protested 
against this and approached his senior in order to get departmental 
action against the Sub-Inspector, but nobody took any notice. 
Disappointed and furious, Fazal Dad took the case to the YMMA 
(Young Men’s Muslim Association) which reacted sharply. 

\X/hiIe the agitation was going on against this, the fifth incident 
took place in Srinagar on 20"’ June 1931, where leaves of the Holy 
Quran were found in a public lavatory. It is clearly evident that no 
Muslim could ever dare to do such a malidous and wicked Act. 

It was thought that Hindus had done this to outrage Muslims’ 
religious feelings. These incidents further inflamed public opinion. 
Powers containing the details of these inddents were printed in Lahore 
and Sialkot fin the Punjab) and smuggled into the State. 
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Volunteers from the YMMA and the Reading Room Group 
distributed these leaflets. Mr. Mohammed Ismail was caught while 
affixing a poster and put in jail. He became the first political prisoner of 
this movement. News of his arrest spread like a jungle fire and 
thousands of people gathered outside the jail. 

The Inspector General of Police arrived with a large force of 
police and dispersed the crowd. An announcement was made on 
behalf of Sheikh Abdullah, who was by now accepted as the leader of 
the Kashmiri Muslims, to attend the protest meeting at the Jamia 
Masjid. 


According to Mr. Prem Nath Bazaz: ‘Kashmiri Muslims had by 

no\A/ become fully acquainted with Master Abdullah, They had begun 

to think that some miraculous personality had been raised fro in 

them who had^ after attaining high education^ dedicated his 

Ufa to their service, but most of them had not so far had the privilege 

of personally seeing him; they were very keen and waiting for an 

opportunity like this when he was to appear before them. His name 

had now become associated with many a fable. So when, standing on 

the stage in Jamia Masjid, he started his speech to the 30,000 crowed 

present at the meeting with, a recitation from the Holy Quran, making 

an impassioned attack on the confine himself to the question of 

sacn ege, but also reminded Muslims that they were slaves and 

impressed on them the necessity of fighting for their fundamental 
nghts. 5 

The Government obviously was astounded and worried at this 
^dden outburst of political activity, but instead of acting rationally, it 
began a speedy recruitment to the army from its own community and 
imported arms to combat the emerging danger. 


Also, the Government thought that the removal of Sheikh 
ullah from Srinagar would automatically ease the situation; 
therefore he was transferred to Muzaffarabad as a sdence teacher in the 

local Government. 


Sheikh Abdullah realized that it was a good opportunity to 
strike at the autocratic regime, so he dedded to resign from his post as 
a school teacher. He announced his resignation in a public meeting and 
made a highly emotional speech which electrified the crowd. It was 
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after this sp>eech that he was called 'Lion of Kashmir’ by Moulana Zafar 
Ali Khan, who was in Srinagar at the time. 

The Government’s embarrassment and concern could be seen 
from the fact that Kashmiri Muslims were invited to hold a meeting 
with Maharaja Hari Singh in order to explain their grievances 
personally. 

The Reading Room Group organised a public meeting at 
Khangah-in-Mualla in Srinagar to elect representatives from the 
Kashmiri Muslims. This turned out to be the biggest political 
demonstration yet in Kashmir; about 50.000 people were present. 

At this meeting both religious leaders (Mir Waiz as they were 
called) decided to sink thieir differences and join hands in the'fight 
against tyrant regime. It was also the first'time in Kashmir that women 
joined such a public meeting to demonstrat^.their solidarity. 

Seven people, including Sheikh Abdullah, were elected 
representatives. Sheikh Abdullah once again made an emotional speech 
and took a public oath, by holding the Holy Quran in his hands, that 
he would never betray the cause of the Kashmiri Muslims. 

At the end of the meeting Kashmiri leaders retired to the house 
in the vicinity of the Khanqah. to discuss their future plans. The people 
present there refused to disperse and It was at this time that a young 
man called Abdul Qadeer appeared before the aowd and began to 
speak in Urdu. His courageous and emotional speech was very much 
liked and he was given a standing ovation. 

Abdul Qadeer was an employee of an English army officer, 
who was on holiday in Kashmir, staying in a house boat in the Nasim 
Bagh. He went to the meeting with no intention of making a speech, 
|Hit once there, he could not control his passions and made an 
Impromptu speech which was recorded as below: 

Muslim brethren! The time has now come when we should 
meet force by greater force to put an end to the tyrannies and 
brutalities to which you are subjected; nor will they solve the issues of 
disrespect to Holy Quran to your satisfactiori. You must reiy upon your 
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own strength and wage a relentless war against oppression Pointing 
his finger towards the palace, he thundered: ‘Raze it to the ground’. 6 

Abdul Qadeer was arrested on 25"' June for treason and when 
this news was known to the people, there was widespread resentment. 
Public feeling was running very high, because Abdul Qadeer was not 
Kashmiri and he merely got into trouble for them. As a result of this 
public support for Qadeer, the Government decided to hold a seaet 
hearing in the central jail. This provided another reason for protest and 
there were public meetings condemning Government action and 
encouraging people to fight against this oppression and injustices. 

The next hearing was on 13"’ July 1931, and thousands of 
Muslims gathered outside the central jail. When the Session Judge 
entered the building they asked to be allowed in the compound; for 
obvious reasons the request was refused. At this time, the defence 
advocate, Maulve Mohammed Abdullah, advised them to remain 
peaceful and not to do anything which was contrary to law. 

The aowd accepted this advice and withdrew from the gate. 
At 1pm Muslims lined up for their noon prayer and there was nobody 
unauthorised in the compound. When the Governor arrived and found 
that earlier some Muslims attempted to enter, he snubbed the policp on 
. and ordered them to be arrested. 

Soon after this foolish order, the police made five arrests; the 

crowd became agitated and shouted anti- Government and pro-Qadeer 

s ogans. The crowd demanded the immediate release of Abdul Qadeer 

and endeavoured to force their entry into this compound to hear the 
proceedings. 

The Governor lost his nerve and ordered the a^med police to 
^ sprayed bullets (180 in total) to Mr. Wakefield, 

a A/unister in the Government said, ‘the wounds of the dead were all in 


Despite this barbarism, the crowd refused to disperse and set 
police headquarters outside the jail on fire. They put their dead injured 
in cots and began their protest march which ended in the Jamia Masjid. 
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Sheikh Abdullah was at home at the Hihfr of this tragedy. There were 
more than 100.000 people gathered to piotest against this cruelty. 
Although they were very annoyed and emotionally perturbed, they still 
behaved like civilized human beings. In Mr. Wakefield’s words: 

y think everybody is agreed that nobody antidpated that a 
Kashmiri mob would behave in the way it did and consequently no 
disturbances were ropoted. '7 

Even after the inddent. the response from the Government 
was poor. They provided no treatment for the injured people; this 
duty was performed by an English doctor of the Mission Hospital. Soon 
after the procession reached Jamia Masjid. Martial Law was dedared 
and the dty was handed over to the army. Aaording to Justice Saraf: 

'The army rule brought the vilest of cruelties in its train. Rowiat 
Act brutalities were repeated in the street with greater callousness; 
Muslims were forced to kiss the Dc^ra flag, lick the shoes of the soldiers 
and salute every soldier with the Dogra salutation Jai Dev Maharq^a. 
Many inddents were reported when cavalrymen &ntered isolated 
Muslim houses aruJ ravished females. '8 

According to oftidal figures 326 people were arrested In 
connection with inddents which occurred when people defied curf^ 
orders. Immediately, all political leaders were arrested and all road 
links to Srinagar were closed. Telephone and telegraph communication 
was also suspended in order to prevent news of the massacre reaching 
other parts of the State. 

While in the Jamia Masjid. Sheikh Abdullah’s hand was held by 
a dying man. who said to Abdullah: 7 have done my duty and now 
you go on ahead'. Sheikh Abdullah was very emotional and impressed 
with this inddent; he promised to do his best to achieve the fruit of this 
struggle for the Kashmir Muslims. 

The leaders present there dedded to bury all the martyrs in a 
single graveyard which could be treasured as a place of national 
pilgrimage. This would not only preserve the sanctity of the day. but 
also ’enshrine it as a reminder to the coming generations that national 
salvation lay through sacrifice’. 
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The place has since become known as Mazar-i-Shodah (tomb 
or martyrs) and Muslims congregate there every year to pay tribute to 
them and refresh their memory that freedom dignity could only be 
achieved by sacrifices. 

The Kashmiri Muslims, in defiance of the curfew, began their 
protest marches throughout the State. The situation in Srinagar and 
Jammu was particularly bad. There was hardly a day when procession 
in defiance of the curfew was not taken out. No doubt there was 
repression and imprisonment, but at last the Kashmiri learnt to make 
the sacrifices which were required for freedom, dignity and an 
honourable life. 

The revolt of'1931 was soon brought under^control, but it 
o^ned a new chapter in the struggle for Kashmir freedom. The new 
chapter was full of bravery, courage and saaifices. It was a lesson not 
on y or the oppressed Kashmiris, but for the oppressed people of the 
w o e world that liberty and equality could only be achieved through 

3 bloodbath. There is a unanimous agreement that 
was a landmark in the Kashmir stnJggle for freedom. 

been crJ^ oppressed Kashmiris, who had 

regime <^enturies. to overthrow the autocratic 

support of with one blow, especially when it had the 

GovemmTnf t unsuccessful, brought the 

boott r uVf aud gave the oppressed people a tremendous 

ooost to fight for their rights. 

a great philosopher and poet, remarked on the 

events by saying that: 

Abdu//ah^^^ Mohammed 

Kachmir //f ^ completely removed from the Muslims of 

vour limitaH doing to. Jail or fadng the Dogra army. But with 
the disDo / ^od, comparatively, the unlimited resources at 

, . ^he Dogra Government, you cannot continue like this 

or a ong ime; therefore, the only way is to launch a movement in the 
-rc/Jcf volunteers from here because the Maharaja’s resources 
wou d not be sufficient to withstand such a movement over a long 
penod; he will have to seek the assistance of the British Government: 
and when this assistance is sought and, naturally, made available, that 
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Would^ the appropriate moment for us to demand that if they 

Wanted to intervene in the dispute on the side of the Maharaja, then 

they must equally ensure that important grievances of the State Muslims 
Were also redressed. ’9 

During the riots and disturbances. Mr. Wakefield advised the 
overnment to react rationally and find some common ground where 
ruler and the ruled could meet. 

was in the best interests of the Maharaja, but he 

I j ^hort-sighted people, who suggested 

hat Mr. ^akefie d was encouraging to bring about the downfall of the 

Maharaja decided to dismiss Mr. Wakefield 
^nd he had to leave the State in disgrace. 


replaced by Hari Kishan Kaul. who was 
I ruste y e iv^uslims. His intriguing character and repressive 
^easures were bitterly opposed and a general strike followed the 
Potest marches Sheikh Abdullah was arrested again for the second 

^ completely different man now. He was 

tho (Lion of Kashmir) and his arrest brought 

bv ° ^ streets again and people courted arrest 

oy shouting anti- Government slogans. 

Woi-H ^ War Council to continue the agitation. The 

def • ^ thp Jrnportant. as it showed how defiant and 

determined the once dumb, driven Kashmiri Muslims were. The riots, 
rtrikes and demonrtrat.ons continued to show their resentment. These 

apit rof deaths and imprisonments, but the 
Agitation, despite all that, continued. 

D ; ^°''®'J>'Tient officials, who included some Muslims and 

dpn\ ^ tk \ A ^he Muslims to prepare their 

thp D^i tif ^^^caja. A group of 3 notable Muslims went to 

u ^ tk^ hours before they were 

ra ^ ^ presence of the proud ruler. 'Have you started a 

L want to start a war against my Government?' He 

harangued the audience with a loaded pistol in his hand; and 
continued: 
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"Listen! If / wish i can skin you alive right now in my presence j 

and there is no-one to prevent me or ask for my explanation. But as i 
had proclaimed at the time of accession that justice is my religion. i 
therefore, in deference to my commitment. / forgive you. / am fully ! 
alive to the difficulties of my subjects: they are like my children. / w/H 
enquire into their grievances without any pressure and will redress ^ 
these, but / would not allow anyone to incite my subjects to rebellion. / | 
shall shoot such persons one by one. Co and teU these people who are J 
assembled at Khanyar to return to their homes. Such persons who are J 
instigating a rebellion against my Government will receive such * 
exemplary punishment that no one shall thereafter have the courage to ^ 
^aise his fingers". 10 


Instead of listening to their grievances, the Maharaja very 
forcefully threatened them with severe punishment. The deputation, 
whether out of fear or prudence, did not tell the angry mob how they 
were abused and threatened. They appealed to them to disperse, 
assuring them that the Maharaja would listen to them. If the mob had 
found out‘what had actually happened in the Palace, there would have 
violence a blood bath after the police and army shooting. 




The next morning, the Maharaja tried to show this power by a 
'Tiilitary display held in the city. All available soldiers with their arms 
^3ged a march-past; every Muslim was forced to salute the flag and 
raise the slogan of Maharaja Bahdar Ki Jai. 

M 1 

Those who refused to obey these orders were arrested anri 'l 
sentenced to prison. People condemned such Government actions and <1 
held protest marches where the demand to free Sheikh Abdullah was I 
repeated. In such a protest demonstration in Anantnag, the mob I 

clashed with police and army and as a result there were 25 killed on I 
the spot. 

'.J 

In another demonstration there were 5 shot dead and many I 
injured. Mr. Prem Nath Bazaz. who was a Hindu liberal leader, said | 
this about these atrocities: | 

'As / write these lines, admiration rushes forth from the bottom t 
of my heart, and my head bows in reverence to the unbounded spirit j 
of sacrifice which a large number of men and women, illiterate, ? 
unsophisticated and defenceless, manifested humbly, patiently anri\ 
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meekly, by undergoing the brutal torture whidr was inflicted on them. 
The present structure of the national movement truly rests on the^soUd 
and secure foundation of thox saaiffces. Thex. atrocities, though 
extreme in their severity, did not prockrce H]i,e desired effxt'. It 

Eventually Hari Kishan Kaul's pride Juid self-confidence were 
shattered and he advised the Maharaja to release alt the political 
leaders in order to calm down this non-stop agitation; On the occasion 
of his SS* birthday, 3"* October, the Maharaja ordered the release of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all emergency laws and also the 
withdrawal of the army to its peacetime positions. 

The Government asked all communities to put forward their 
grievances, and yet only the Muslims were deprived and oppressed. 
Other communities, like Sikhs, Pandits, Mahajans and Dogras were the 
ruling communities enjo^ng privileges similar to those of the European 
ruling classes In Medieval times. 

Anyhow, the Muslims came out with a complete list of 
suggestions to reform the Government, its constitutlorrs and various 
departments including the Judiciary, the Revenue and the $ervices.12 

The Maharaja in his reply promised to set up a commission to 
look into these proposals and grievances. The tone of the letter 
appeared to be conciliatory. While, to some extent, peace was restored 
in the capital, the trouble moved to other parts of the'State. The State 
administration almost collapsed in Mirpur, Kotli and Bhimber at the 
time of the no-tax campaign and British troops were moved into 
Jammu and Mirpur to maintain law and order. 

The All-India Kashmir Committee, which was established after 
the IS”* July massacre, conducted a successhii campaign fbr the Kashmiri 
Muslims, and exerted pressure on the British to intervene to stop the 
killing of innocent people. It was these exacerbatir^ conditions and this 
political pressure which forced the Maharaja to appoint a Commission, 
which is known as the Giancy Commission. 

The Commission had the task of looWng into the grievances of 
the community groups In the State, particularly the Muslims, who had 
serious complaints against the Government. The Maharaja also 
promised that once the Commission had completed its task, he would 
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hold a conference under the chairmanship of Mr. Glancy, to consi er 
constitutional reforms. Sheikh Abdullah, in a public meeting held on 
13*'’ November, welcomed these measures. 

The Commission completed its task and presented the report 
on 22^ March 1932 to Mr. E.J.D. Colvin, who replaced Hari Kishan 
Paul. The Commission made 12 recommendations, of which these are 
the important ones; 

• That certain Muslim religious shrines should be restored to 
Muslims; 

• Complete religious liberty should be enjoyed by every class 
and community; 

• A special inspector of Mohammedan education should be 
appointed and the number of Muslim teachers increased; 

• All communities should receive a fair share of Government 

appointments, 

• All vacancies should be properly advertised; 

• There should be decentralised power so that ministers could 
function properly; 

• Certain taxes should be abolished and industrial development 
should receive the urgent attention of the Government. 

The Muslims welcomed these recommendations even though 
they did not meet their full demands, for. example, representation if 
the Service in accordance with their ratio of the population, and the 
recruitment of Muslims in the State army, etc. The recommendations 
were regarded as the first step towards achieving further progress. 

The Hindu Pandits, for obvious reasons, were annoyed, 
because they thought the Muslims got too much. They produced a 
page document explaining their objections and grievances, but this was 
ignored by the Commission on the grounds that most of the objections 
and grievances were baseless. 
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Now it was the turn of the Hindu Pandits to bring their 
followers onto the streets, which they did without very much success. 
After about ten days of small peaceful demonstrations On which the 
Government did nothing), they used violence to achieve their aims. 
The Inspector General of Police, who was an Englishman, gave orders 
to arrest the agitators and flog them. The agitation lasted a few more 
days, as they were only in a small minority and many of them saw no 
reason for agitation. 

The Glancy Commission did provide some good and practical 
Solutions for the crises, but the Government, in consonance with its 
policy, deliberately did nothing to implement the recommendations. 
This, once again, perturbed public feeling. 

The All-India Kashmir Committee, which mainly consisted of 
Kashmiris who had migrated from Kashmir in order to avoid 
oppression, dedded to send a deputation to the Victory in New Delhi. 
The deputation, led by Sir Zafarullah Khan, put forward these 
demands: 

1. Immediate implementation of the recommendations made by 
the Glancy Commission. 

2. Increased representation for Muslims on the Glancy 
Committee on constitutional reforms. 

3 . Release of all political prisoners. 

4 . Immediate cessation of the Migration of Kashmiri Muslims to 
the Punjab. 

This meeting took place in April 1932. and before the end of 
the month, the deputation of the Committee met Col. Colvin, Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, a^Jammu, and made the following demands: 

1 . Withdrawal of all repressive ordinances. 

2. Release of all p>olit!cal prisoners. 
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3. Impartial enquiry into the misconduct of official at Baramula, 
Sopore, Handwara, Kotli and Rajouri. 

4. Adequate representation for Muslims in the proposed State 
Assembly. 

The State Government could not have completely ignored these 
demands for two reasons: 

1. The Viceroy must have advised the Government to act rationally 
and make some kind of compromise with the Muslim majority. 

2. The Muslims of India, particularly those of the Punjab, felt very 
strongly about the plight of their Muslim brothers in Kashmir, and 
since the July massacre, had given them practical help. Apart from 
writing lengthy and emotional articles in the Press about their 
conditions, they smuggled in leaflets and sent thousands of volunteers 
to help Kashmiris, especially during the ‘Ahrar’s Kashmir Chalo 

Movement’. 

Muslim volunteers came from all over India to Sialkot, where a 
«iTip was set up to organize the Movement. It was a kind of 
mvasion; 36,000 volunteers were arrested from Jammu alone, 
together it is estimated that about 45,000 volunteers entered the 
tate and created a law and order problem. The Maharaja soon 
rea ized that he had inadequate resources to meet the challenge of 
determined volunteers, so he had to seek help of the British. 

It would be wrong to assume that only Muslims of India 
ampaigned in favour of their co-religionists in Kashmir and that 
Indus of India remained silent. The truth of the matter is that both 
rammunitles-Hindus and Muslims of British India - made it a Hindu- 
Muslim struggle and openly helped their co-religionists. 

, Kashmiri Muslims, with the help of their co-religionists in 

t e unjab, started a political movement against the Government in 
order to get more social and political rights; but the Dogra 
Government, supported by Hindus from India, wanted to maintain 
Hindu dominance. The pro-Congress newspapser Tribune, in its 

editorial on 2"^ August 1931 writes: 
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*The plain fact is that the whole of the present artffida! 
agitation, at the head of which the Committee (Aihlndia Kashmir 
Committee) has placed itself is a deliberate and almost undisguised 
attempt to establish Muslim Raj in Kashmir Such an agitation must be 
condemned by all true nationalists in India. * 

The same paper reports that the Hindu Rajputs of Ambala 
district held a protest meeting on 27* July 1931, where the following 
resolution was passed: 

'The meeting condemns strongly the incessant propaganda of 
the Muslim press of the Punjab against the Hindu ruler of Kashmir 
and characterises it as most mischievous, malidous and selfish. This 
meeting assures his highness that the services of the Rajputs of 
Ambala district are ever at His Highness^ command for the 
maintenance of law and order. 13 


About 6,000 Hindus, including a batch from a para-military 
organization, Hindu Defence Force Volunteers' which, in secret 
hideouts, trained its members in the use of firearms, paraded Lahore 
streets on 20^^ December 1931. The demonstration was to show 
solidarity with Maharaja. Their slogans were Dogra Raj zindabad and 
Hindu Dharam Ki Jai. 

The Hindu press not only supported the Maharaja, but 
distorted the basic issues as if there was nothing wrong; and the 
Kashmiri Muslims were part of a fully democratic and liberal society. 
The following extract shows that the Muslims had privileges: 

The Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir enjoy more privileges 
than the Hindus of the State. Under these circumstances, their feverish 
preparations for a revolt are the result of a conspiracy. The need of 
the hour is to annihilate the conspiracy, the ugly forces that are 

making their appearance in the State ought to be uprooted and 
destroyed\ 

Another Hindu newspaper writes: 

Hindi India really wants to save the State from falling into 
the hands of Muslims, they will have to give up their complacency 
and start active struggle, otherwise it will be too late to shed tears of 
sympathy for the Hindus of the State. It is time to wake up. to get 
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ready and save the Hindu Kingdom which is now lying at the mercy 
of unclean and brute hordes’.74 


Many more extracts like this could be produced, but there is 
no need for it. The reason for producing some of these extracts '^/as 
to show that both Hindus and Muslims of India openly supported 
. 'their co-religionists, and no community should solely be accused of 
creating or encouraging trouble. 
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Chapter 3 

The First Political Party _ 

‘The Muslim Conference’ 

With the political awakening of the Kashmir people, the 
leadership decided to form a single political organization which could 
represent the entire Muslim community of the State. The decision to 
form a party and its name Muslim Conference was taken in the Central 
Jail, Srinagar, and where Sheikh Abdullah had discussions about it with 
Maulana Mohammed Saeed Masoodi. * 

Anyhow. Sheikh Abdullah, after his release, visited Jammu and 
had discussions with Choudry Ghulam Abbass. Mistri Yaqub Ali. A.R. 
Saghar and others. Later a committee was set up to convene the 
conference, which drafted its constitution and decided to name it the 
‘All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference’. 

The first meeting was convened on 14“’ October 1932, in the 
Pathar Masjid, Srinagar, where all Muslims, irrespective of their religious 
or social differences, gathered to establish a new political platform. 
According to Taseer, there were about 300.000 people present at the 
meeting. Sheikh Abdullah was unanimously elected its President and 
Choudry Ghulam Abbas, General Secretary. 

In his presidential address Sheikh Abdullah said: ‘We are 
extremely grateful to the Muslims of India in general and those of the 
Punjab in particular, for their unparalleled sacrifices and total sympathy 
in the course of our trials and tribulations. We are also thankful to the 
Muslim Press of the sub-continent for having so effectively represented 
and case. Our movement is not directed against minorities. I assure all 
my countrymen, be they Hindus or Sikhs, that we shall always try to 
redress their grievances, but they must also resp>ect our just rights.’! 

Sheikh Abdullah’s sudden rise and mastery of political scene 
was not only disliked by the Government and the Hindu Pandits, but 
certain sections of the Muslim community were also jealous. Mr. Waiz 
Mohammed Yusaf Shah, whose family was the most powerful and 
influential in the Valley of Kashmir, only a year previously, felt Sheikh 
Abdullah over-shadowing his position. 
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Because of personal rivalry, jealousy, mistrust and egoism, he 
could not rise to occasion and recognize historical changes which were 
to benefit the oppressed Muslim majority. This personal dislike, 
selfishness and animosity resulted in the p>ermanent division of the 
Muslim Community. Obviously this was in the best interests of the 
Government, so there was some encouragement given to Mir Waiz, 
who had already started an anti-Abdullah campaign, while he was in 
Lahore meeting the Muslim league. 


Soon both groups diverged into two hostile camps and there 
were open clashes between them. In most of these incidents. Sheikh 
Abdullah’s group was the victor. The feelings of the people in both 
groups were so strong that many persons divorced their wives because 
of their divided loyalties. It is regrettable that both Sheikh Abdulllah 
and Mir Waiz encouraged their workers to subdue their opponents. 


Mir Waiz, who was fast losing influence and popularity, 
ecided to form his own political party in the name of the ‘Azad 
I Jim Conference’, To counter this. Sheikh Abdullah encouraged the 
o er Mir Waiz, Hamdani, to form another organization known as 

Anjumame-lttehad.oTaraki\ 


Sh h Hamdani was religious opponent of Mir Waiz Yusaf 

h followers frequently clashed with each other leaving 

un re s injured in each clash. Kashmiri Muslims, once divided, paid 
more attention to defeating each other, whereas when united they 
were c ose to their national goal. The ‘Azad Muslim Conference’ died 
I ^ ^^3th within a few years of its birth, because it preached 

Musli ^ogra Government, which was generally hated by the 


a Fran h* delaying tactics, the Government eventually set up 

Bariour D^i ^f ^ rnen under the Chairmanship of Justice Sir 

^ Committee, which was set up on 31*^ March 1932, 

setting up of a Legislative Assembly 
ng of 75 members. The distribution of seats was as follows: 

T. 4-Iected Muslims: 21 

2. Elected Hindus: 10 

3. Elected Sikhs: o 
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4. Nominated Members: 42 

It further suggested that the number of Muslim members, 
including the nominated ones, should not be less than 32; and that of 
Hindus should not exceed 25. but at the same time 12 of the non- 
official members could be appointed from any community. This was a 
aevice to tilt the representative character of tine House in favour of the 
Maharaja to enable him to have a Hindu majority. 

The laws of franchise were very stringent and a large number 

Of Muslims could not vote. To prevent the popular leaders from 

^tering the House, the Government declared that all those who had 

peen tried by a criminal court and sentenced to more than six months 

imprisonment would be disqualified from contesting the election' .oi a 
Period of 5 years. 


It was evident that the majority of prominent leaders had been 

^ prison on a number of occasions. Even at the time of the election. , 

many prominent leaders including Choudhry Ghulam Abbas were still 

n prison. ^ msult of the civil disobedience movement at the 
beginning of 1934. 


I . »called off the civil disobedience, which began 

Ch r L Muslims in Islamabad district. 

ou ry , his friends wanted to continue the 

Movement, but Sheikh Abdullah and his friends thought that it would 

^ impolitic to continue it when the election was just round the corner. 

^ thought, if they all went to jail as a result of the Movement, the 

he in a position to contest the election, and the field 

ou be e ^'^‘^^ritested for pro-Government and other undesirable 
elements. 


Si^teeri Muslim members and all non-Muslims were returned 
pposed real election was fought in Srinagar.. The polling 

®Ptember 1934 and the contest was. between the 
slim Conference and the ‘Azad Muslim Conference\ The election 
g ve a shattering b ow to the prestige of Mir Waiz, because all his 5 

added further bitterness to the relationship 

of Mir Waiz and Sheikh Abdullah. - 
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Th 0 first session of the Assembly wss held on 17*^ Octoben 
was attended by the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister read a proclamation explaining the power of the Assembly, 
which was almost powerless. The Maharaja retained all legislative 
power in his hands; he had authority to veto the laws and resolutions 

m r r r* a prerogative to nominate any 

member at any hme as the member of the Assembly for any particular 

purpose. The Assembly was not allowed to discuss any matters 
regarding the army and the Privy Purse. ^ 

Reference: 


1 . 


Taseer, Tarikh-I-Huriat-E-Kashmir, p .313 
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A Move towards Nationalism 

^®''8ious^nd!pi of the State had been conducted on 

^o^^ards non co^! though there were some observable trends 

^-sectarian politics as early as 1933. 


There 


^'^du himspir^^^^ Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, who although a 

critio^’ authentic supporter of the rights of Muslims and 

'■'Shtsofivi.. r Government. He was an influential voice for the 
slinns on the Glancy Commission. 

'^^fnands ain Abdullah that all Hindus were not against Muslim 
legitim t ^ section of the Hindu Pandits wanted to see 

^^tablifh'pH ^^^^^Sue^ances redressed and a ‘progressive Government 
‘^ned in the State’. 

fTiovel^ip^l agreed with Sheikh A’odullah that the 

secul '■^forms, which started in July 1931. should be conducted 
'A/ork to and democratic lines, and that both should 

Sether to achieve the goal of complete freedom’.l 

1933 by this thought of politia, the Muslim Conference, 

^’ndus ' '■°‘^^‘luted a sub-committee to find out ways of uniting 
'■'^'^rnitt^'^^ Muslims. Because of many problems and obstacles the 
Politi |f® function, but it clearly indicated that a new 

•dea was gradually emerging in the politics of the State. 

^^9dit Abdullah was also influenced by the secular politics of 

'^^'gfat H ^ prominent Congress leader whose forefathers had 
for from Kashmir. He told Sheikh Abdullah that the best course 
On 'fr politics based on nationalism rather than 

lines. This change of belief in politics had a great impact 
""future history of the State. 

J'ourr^ , Abdullah and Pandit Bazaz began a joint weekly 

’'leou ’ Hamdard in Urdu in August 1935. to publidse their 
It was an important move for the implementation of their 
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secular ideas. The venture paid off; people, and especially students, 
began to think of themselves as Kashmiris. 


In 1936, students in Srinagar formed a students’ organization in 
the name of The Kashmir Youth League’. The next year industrial 
workers and farm labourers formed an organization called ‘The 
Mazdur and Kisan Sabha’ (the worker and peasant party). 


Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, who was released after one year’s 
imprisonment, was elected President of the Muslim Conference in its 
fourth annual session held in October 1935. In his presidential speech 
he said: 


‘While forgetting the bitterness of the past, I, on behalf of the 
Muslims of the.State, very sincerely appeal to my non-MusIim 
countrymen that they should extend their cooperation to us. I assure 
them that Muslims have no intention to deprive any nation of 
legitimate rights and that they are seeking justice for everyone qj! J 
demand for everyone and demand for themselves only those rioK^ 
that belong to them. Let us all join together to struggle for th ^ 
emancipation of our country. I hope the non-Muslim leaders will 
the interests of our country, consider my appeal courageously I 

lies Mile hiust rest assured that the real good of their nation 


After the failure of the second Round Tal?le Conference, wK- 
was convened in London to find a political solution to the 
problem acceptable to all concerned, the British Government'of 
Act, 1935. The Act provided a limited autonomy at provincial 
and envisaged a loose federation at the centre, consisting of both 'I'u *’ 
British and the princely States. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, who attended the Round Table Conferei-i 
supported the view of the Indian National Congress, which in 
words meant that there was no objection to joining the Federati 
he Congress did not agree with that part of the Act which relatecTt^* 
the coming into being of the Federation, but accepted that provir^ ° 
should be given more autonomy. (For more details see Chapter 6: 
Cabinet Mission’). 


The Muslim Conference critiozed the Maharaja for this 
o'^manded that he should not commit himself to join any federati^^ 


I 


r 


^Iso ( 
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Without prior consultation with the representatives of the p>eople^ 
Sheikh Abdullah had the following to say about the 1935 Act: 

Tfye u/ay the British Statement, while drafting the Constitution, 
callously ignored the rights of cror (80 million) dtizens of Indian States, 
coiistitutes the darkest page in the dark history behind the enactment of 
is Constitutes. These eight cror citizens have been treated like cattle, 
^ ose views and desires have received no consideration at all from the 
government. The right to nominate their representatives has 
given to such persons (Princes themselves), of whose ill-treatment 
ey are already tired, if the intention of the British Government in 
^ f Federation is to secure the support of the States 

^ done only by winning the sympathies of 

The Britijh always had an interest in the Gilgit area because of 

s strategic position, and since the Communist takeover in Russia, their 

ful control over and extensive build-up in Tashkent. Khiva and 

Bukhara had astounded the British. They thought that the rising 

Communist menace was more dangerous than all the Tsar’s armies in 
ine past. 

for AO leased, from the Maharaja, the Gilgit Agency 

.. . I(.* ^.nt was signed at Jammu and 

Metcalf ftgned It „v Delhi In April 1935 on behalf of the Viceroy, ^ 

onditton a t e erntory ihould continue to be regarded aj part of 
^shmir. t e ag of His Highness should permanently remain hoisted at 
the Headquarters of Agency, and that ceremonial salutes should 4 
ferti^h " cocas as the birthday of His Highness and Hindu religion, 

First Legislative Assembly, which was elected for a period of 5 
years, expired on 31- December 1937. The Muslim Conference, as f 
^litical party, was now better organised than at the time of the 
election. The Muslim Conference, despite governmental attempts 
deprive it of as many seats as possible, achieved 19 seats out of o, 
compared with 16 at the time of the previous election. In the remalnin ’ 
seats, two Muslims were elected as independents. They subsequent^ 
joined the Muslim Conference Parliamentary Group. ^ 
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In the year 1938, the new ideology of. Secularism* 
generally accepted. Sheikh Abdullah, in his sF>€ech at the time of the J 

annual session of the Muslim conference, held in Jammu on 26^^ March 1 
1938, openly declared: I 

*Vye must end communalism by ceasing to think in terms of 
Muslims and nomMusHms when discussing our political problems^ snd 
we open our doors to ail such Hindus and Sikhs who, like ourselves, 
strive for the freedom of their country from the shackles of eri 
irresponsible rule. The demand for responsible Government is not 
meant for 80% Muslims alone, but for all inhabitants of the State; 
therefore it is necessary to march together with the 20 % non — j 
Muslims. The main task now before us is to initiate a Joint action and j 
form a united front against the forces that stand in the way of the I 
achievement of our goal. This will require re-naming of our 
organisation as a non-commund! political party, necessitating 
amendments to its constitution. ’ 4 

\ 

The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference held a j 
meeting in Srinagar on 28"’ June 1938, to consider the question of 
changing the name of the party. After a heated discussion lasting 52 
hours, the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas in the opinion of the Working Committee the time • 
as now come when ail the progressive forces in the countr/ should be ’I 
rallied under one banner to fight for the achievement of responsible I 
Government, the Working Committee recommends to the General ‘ 
Council that in the forth-coming annual session, the name and the ' 
^-onstitution.of the organization be so altered and amendea that all ' 
people who wish to participate in the political struggle are enabled to 

become members of the Conference irrespective of their casts, creed nr 
religion \ i 

I 

1 

According to Mr. Rashid Taseer, some prominent members of : 
the Muslim Conference, including Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas, oppojg^j { 
the resolution. They were asked to leave the party, which they j 
not.5 

I 

\ 

I 

In August 1938, once again there were processions and 
agitation against the Government, in which the majority of the non- 
Muslim Kashmiris did not take part. This stirred up a wave of 
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opposition in some Muslim sections against the possible change of the 
Muslim Conference to National Conference. During this wave of 
Unrest, Sheikh Abdullah was imprisoned. As a result, opposition to the 

National Conference continued in educated Muslim drdes without 
nnuch hindrance. 

When Sheikh Abdullah was released on 28^ February 1939, he 

^ured the Valley and successfully paved the way for the National 

Conference. A meeting of the General Council held in Srinagar on 27^ 

April 1939; confirmed the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee. ^ 

Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas and other prominent leaders from 
ammu, including Chaudhry Hameedullah Khan and A.R. Saghar, had 
some reservations about the change of name from Muslim Conference 
to National Conference. Before the General Council Meeting, there was 
public meering held in Jammu, in which Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas said 
that the difference which he had develop>ed with Sheikh Abdullah 
regarding the change of the party name and other matters, ‘have been 
resolved, and that in future 1 will continue to work with Sheikh Sahib 
or the betterment of all the people inhabiting the State', 

Choudhry Ghulam Abbas later made another sf:>eech in thp 
special session of the National Conference, where he said: 

Whatever u/e did so far was well and good, but now our needs have 
increased, and to put an end to the unresponsive character of the 
Government, it has become necessary to bring all the communities 
onto 3 common platform. The political robes which we donned eight 
years back have not only grown old but have also become outworn 
and threadbare. We now need to wear robes which could be a sourer^ 
of pnde for us as well as a matter of pride in the eyes of the world 
Those Muslims who are opposing the move to rename the MusUr^ 
Conference as the National Conference are the same people who hav 
hitherto been opposing the Muslim Conference (reference was made ^ 
Mir Waiz). The important goal of the National Conference is to protj^ 
the interests of all communities and it will, therefore, protect th 
political and religious rights of Muslims Mv nationalism is to Hue 
letlive\7 ' 
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Despite the laborious work and show of unity there was now- 
unanimous decision in favour of the National Conference. People like 
Choudhry Hameedullah Khan, Ghulam Haider Gori, Maulve 
Mohammed Abdullah Advocate and a few others, strenuously opF>osed 
the resolution. According to Bazaz, out of 176 delegates, only 3 voted 
for the resolution. 

1 

In fairness to Choudhry Ghulam Abbas it is p>ertinent to note 
that he was rather apprehensive that Hindu elements might drag the j 
party into the fold of Congress; this would mean the sacrifices the 
Muslims had given for the protection of their rights had been wasted. : 

J 

He expressed his fears to Sheikh Abdullah and Pandit 
and both solemnly declared ‘that it would be most harmful 
dangerous to bring the struggle of the Kashmir people under the i 
influence of any outside organisation’, and that ‘the organization 1 
should keep aloof from the Indian National Congress as well as tho I 
Muslim League’. f , | 

At Anantnog on 30"' September 1939. the National ^onferenr I 
held its first session, at which Choudhry Ghulam Abbas and ^houdhrv 1 

Khan were present. The Conference adopted a resolutio ' 
mg the national demands proclamation issued on 29'‘' Aug^J, 

In the same session, the Conference adopted its new flag. Sorv, 
sections of the Muslim community regsrded Sheikh Abdullah as a fv., ^ | 
who was gradually moving away under the influence of the Hinn^^ 
and beginning to ignore the interests of Muslims. ‘ 

In an attempt to show that he was still a true Muslim ] 
his co-religionists. Sheikh Abdullah, on the Eid-e-Milad-u-M | 
(the birthday of the Prophet Mohammed, peace be upon him), WK? h I 
was celebrated on 24"' April 1940. made a comparison between I 
as the sun and other religions as stars. ^ 

I 

The reaction of the Hindus was bitter and swift. -j-K I 
interpreted it as the ultimate victory of Islam over Hinduism on 
ground that the appearance of the sun heralded the disapF>earance, f 
the stars’. Stormy protests and condemnations demonstrated 
superficiality of the apparent unity of thought and actions. It 
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^^ggested that to them a good ‘nationalist’ Muslim is one who does not 
Practice Islam.. 

Pandit Nehru, the leader of the Indian National Congress, and 
^han Abdul Ghaffar Khan came to Srinagar on 30**’ May 1940, on a ten 
day tour of Kashmir. The main purpose of the visit was to encourage 
Hindus of the State to join the ranks of the National Conference, and 
also to develop personal friendship with Sheikh Abdullah. 

He had no success in attaining the first objective, as Hindus 
remained adamant that the Conference was vehicle to bring the 
Muslim Raj’ in the State. This had a very adverse effect on the standing 
of the National Conference on the eyes of the Muslims; even Sheikh 
Abdullah and his senior colleagues were disappointed. However, 
Hehru hit the second target right In the middle - he won the friendship 
of Sheikh Abdullah, which was going to have a great impact on the 
future of the State. 

Later, Pandit Kauyshup Bandhu, Hindu leader of the National 
Conference, had an argument with Sheikh Abdullah over his statement 
about Islam being the sun and other religions stars. Sheikh Abdullah 
replied that he was ‘a Muslim first and a Muslim lait’. 

The matter was referred to the Working Committee where 
Sheikh Abdullah was asked: If he was a Muslim first and last, ‘why then 
are you a nationalist?’ 

Sheikh Abdullah said he was ‘a nationalist because the Quran 
tells me to be a nationalist’. 

He was asked: ‘Sheikh Sahib, if some day you come to know 
that the Quran tells you not to be a nationalist, what will you do?’ 

To this Sheikh Abdullah replied ‘I curse such nationalism which 
Is not permitted by the Holy Quran’.S 

Pandit Kayshup Bandhu resigned because of the controversy 
This further weakened the belief that Hindus and Muslims could Woi^ 
under one party banner, despite different religions and conflicting 
interests. This belief was further hampered when Sheikh Abdullah. ,*5 
keeping with the traditions of his party, began his preparation for tbp 
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Martyrs Day, i.e. the commemoration of the people killed on 13'*’ July 


that they S iJi^tWnglo X th°" 
was an^Hindu, thefefore 

Abdullah, despite this opoisition ^ ^ participate in it. Sheikh 
naturally this resulted in both having 

nationalist creed, and'he^rpir^ Abdullah was frustrated with the 
attracting non-Muslims, but had successful ifj 

among Muslims’. His frustration °!!i Sf^ound he so solidly held 
28'^ July 1941 in Srinagar, where h^°^ -1^ ° 

^ VJI • 

cann< 


‘In a country like Kachn,- 

even tolerate the constructic^ f u ® Kashmiri Pandit cann 

of the Jhelum. what is the u?p° r ‘^^broom by Muslims on the ban 

cannot even tolerate the wach!n°^ Pleaching nationalism? People w 

o the Jhelum (river) surely can ^ ® hands and faces by US on the bar 

reiy cannot be united with us’./ 

then“tfr? w"fof ni-'' "tit contpW 

he M h'' “ P“' hit ii? r tecular prindP 

had t 'to the concS '? ^ ?=*et of tecularitnt? Wat it ti 

W'^ft .'bf'" unity could wcrkt 

^he partition of India? ^ Pro-Muslim League 

There was a laro 

'■n opSio^"? strongly believed th 

nor did th*^ h for centii° nations, which had h)^ 

event 

different from each oth customs, dress 

These Muslim Ko • 

SKf S';,frE 5 c, 

hearted support or *1.’ ^‘^nse of tho ^ ventures with H 

among Muslims at the ^his Wa? wh^'"? 

”'^et,meofrenaminr?K f^e^e was resenth’ 

^'ng the party. 




disliked th . outside the party there were groups which 

leaders \aj ^ ^ National Conference, but since all the national 

absolut I 'Mesmerized by the new aeed of nationalism, there was 
grouDs^*^ Mo-one capable of organizing these Individual and separate 
*'>ational-'^^° effective political force. As disillusionment with 
people • 8'‘^dual!y became clear. Individual groups, as well as some 

National Conference, began to think of reviving the old 
‘usiim Conference’. 

f 

out of fh group of Kashmiri Muslims was endeavouring to come 

to ^ P^lih'eal wilderness, the Muslims of British India were about 

^ ^ historic decision, under the eneixetic leadership of 
'^obarnmed All Jinnah. 


When M ^''dim League was a dying horse until the mid-1930s, but 
race f '^j^^^'Med All JInnah became its President in 1937. it was In the 

political mastery of India. Under the new leadership the 
a Was given new directions and a new task. 


When epoch-making day; It was on this day 

Which *-®ague passed its historic ‘Pakistan Resolution’ in Lahore, 
histori to have a great impact on the history of India. This 

^^haqu*” was attended by two Kashmiri Muslims, Professor 

^ *'orn Jammu and Professor Aziz from Srinagar. 


^ter, on 6'*’ October, a deputation of the All-India Muslim 
fvtujij Conference came to Srinagar to investigate the state of 
anrf ^‘^'Jcation. They had a very good reception from the people 
"’^"•■emarkablechangLf ideas. 


Che Muslim League noted with concern that the National 
and Sheikh Abdullah had almost become ‘stooges’ of the 
to ^^^‘onal Congress and. therefore, they encouraged the Muslims 
Of Muslim Conference, and hence to safeguard the rights 

in Kashmir. 

t 

Which co-ordination between various Individual groups 

resuh JPPo«d the National Conference and the support of the League 
•■aviv ^'^ ^ nieeting on 10"' October 1940, in which it was dedded to 

^earl! ^tislim Conference. After a political companionship of 
^ ^ decade. Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas had to 
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separate and begin their political journey on different and opposing 
platforms. 

The National Conference was about to get entangled in the 
internal conflict over the language Issue. For many centuries the State s 
official language had been Persian and all Kashmiris, non-Muslims and 
Muslims alike, were very conversant in it. 

In 1898, however, the Maharaja Partap Singh replaced it with 
Urdu, because some of his key men were Punjabi Hindus. Since Persian 
and Urdu was spoken and written throughout the State. With growing 
Hindu nationalism in India, and a man like Gopalaswami Ayyenger as 
the Prime Minister of the State, there was move to take ‘drastic 
measures towards the cultural genocide of the Muslims by compelling 
them to learn Hindi’, a language used by a small minority of Hindus, 

Another reason for Its imposition was that ‘Urdu being the 
State s official language, large sections of non-Muslims were not 
attracted by Sanskrit or Hindi’, and Hindu nationalists did not Want 
their future generations to be brought up under the influence of the 
rdu language. According to research done on Indian languages by g 
ren^ scholar; Dr. Ban, there were, in 1900, 82.5 million Urdu 
speakers, compared with only 17 million Hindi speakers’.lO 

There was widespread resentment against this in Kashmir, and 
me first one to oppose this was the General Seaetary of the National 
Conference, Maulana Mohammed Saeed. Other prominent leadej-, 
soon followed him, and the meeting of the Working Committee Waj 
held in -Srinagar on 28“’ November 1940, in which this move Wat 

strongly condemned. 

It was considered ‘ill-conceived, mischievous and definitely 
anti-national. President Bazaz suggested that the Government might be 
asked to make the knowledge of both the scripts compulsory for all 
students, whether Muslim or non-Muslim. 

This suggestion was rejected and Pandit Bazaz resigned jf, 
protest from the Working Committee. In January 1941, Sheikh Abdullah 
dissodated himself from the weekly Hamdard which he and Pandit 
Bazaz had managed for so many years. Relations between the tvy^ 
further deteriorated when Sheikh Abdullah, in the General .Coundi 
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meeting held in Srinagar on 25'*’ May 1940, strongly criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Pandit Bazaz walked out in protest while he was still 
speaking. 


In the State Assembly, Choudhry Hameedullah Khan, who was- 
now a member of the Muslim Conference, moved an adjournment 
motion demanding cancellation of the script order. He said that the 
Hindu Prime Minister wanted to destroy Muslim culture, but the 
Muslims were awake and determined to frustrate these efforts. He was 
supported by the members of the National Conference, but still the 
motion was disallowed and 17 out of the 21 elected Muslim members 
walked out. Later the National Conference asked its members to resign 
in protest, which they did without hesitation. 


It was this agitation and political pressure which forced the 
Government to appoint The Royal Commission of Inquiry' under the 
Chief Justice, Ganga Nath, on 14"’ July 1943. The Commission consisted 
of twenty members, of whom only six were Muslim, and the first 
meeting was held on 19"’ August. The National Conference and the 
Muslim Conference boycotted it by saying that it was 'mere eye wash'. 
and they could not look after the interests of the Muslims. 


Because of their boycott, the Commission lost much of its 
importance. On 27"’ October 1944, the Chairman of the Commission 
placed a copy of the report before the members and asked them to sign 
it. The members wanted to discuss each paragraph and then stamp their 
approval, but this was unacceptable to the Chairman, and the members 
walked out in protest. 


World War II dominated the attention of the British Indian 
Government, because British India and Princely India were fyij 
participating in the war on the side of Britain. At a time when 
British most wanted the co-operation of Congress and the Musli ^ 
League, the former decided to sabotage the. war effort by the 'o ^ 
India' and Civil Disobedience Movement. 


An ex-president of Congress, Subash Chandra Bo'-e, secret) 
fled from India and with the help of the Japanese formed a parall 
Government in Singapore. He established an Indian National Arrnv 
liberate India from the British; and mainly recruited prisoners of 
from the British Indian Army. 
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The League, on the contrary, extended its full support to the 
British War effort and naturally won some political credit. With the war 
came shortages of food, fuel and other necessities. 


The situation in Kashmir was grave, as these things were 
already scarce there. There were demonstrations and riots against this, 
and the Maharaja’s Government had only one solution to these 
problems and that was to disperse the processions either by a police 
lathi charge (beating with big sticks) or, in the last resort, shooting. 
There were many such incidents, and this time the victims included 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. There had been innumerable incidents 
of the p>olice and the army footing innocent people. 

' Mr. Gopalaswafni Ayyengar was removed from his position as 
^e Prime Minister of^Kashmir on 9^ April 1943, mainly because he was 
disliked in the State and the British Viceroy wanted him to go. The 
iceroy felt obliged to recognize the war effort of the Muslims, 
especially the Muslim League, and therefore could not ignore the 
repeated requests made to him. 


who be*^^ replaced by Sir Maharaja Singh, an Indian Christian. 
appointnT^^ ^ Ciovernor of Bombay after the Partition. His 
bureaucrat^ 'welcomed by all sections of the community, but the 
his ^an to poison the ears of the Maharaja, because of 

ours to oil but bureauaatic machinery. 

anH Ho ® Weeks, his popularity was touching new heights. 

orohlpm'^AM deputation was visiting him without much of a 

when the i h getting too much for the Maharaja to digest, and 
t«omo,^vk Maharaja Singh paid an unannounced visit to the 
his patience was^"’ f^inawari. and gave her blood to a poor village girl. 


to him that he and his wife should not mix 
oo much wth the people. Sir Maharaja Singh, who was a man of 
nonour and dignity, tendered his resignation on 26"’ July 1943. 

Maharaja appointed Sir Kaliash Haram Haksar, a man of 
considerable experience, who believed in strong arm rule, in which 
moral values and the people did not count. The concept of modern 
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democratic rtile was alien to him. He proved to be too stringent. It was 
the first time in the history of the Dogra rule in the State that even the 
Dogras were slaughtered. The Maharaja obviously could not keep him, 
because during his short rule he shattered the confidence of 
traditionally and sentimentally pro-Government Dogras. 

Congress, espedally Nehru, exerted pressure upon the 
Maharaja, Hari Singh, to co-operate with the National Conference. The 
move was to counter Muslim League penetration in the affairs of 
Kashmir. When the Maharaja returned from Europe in July 1944, he 
was assured that the National Conference was not opp>osed to the 
dynasty, and that including Sheikh Abdullah, they were prepared to 
accept him as constitutional ruler. He was persuaded to receive a public 
ovation in the streets of Srinagar,.and the National Conference and the 
Hindu Pandits were endeavouring to take the lead in the preparation, 
and it was the first time since 1931 that the Maharaja was going to go 
on a round in the State amidst his people. The Muslim Conference and 
Mir Waiz Yousaf Shah did not want to be left behind in demonstration 
of loyalty to the Dogra Government, so they also made hectic efforts 
to welcome the autocratic ruler of Kashmir. 

However, after the welcome celebration, the Maharaja issued 
a proclamation to appoint two popular Ministers, one Muslim and the 
other Hindu — and the Maharaja would select any two of them. The 
Muslim Conference also wanted to enter the race, but on the advice of 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who was called Quaid-e-Azam, they kept away 
from the contest, because in Mr. Jinnah's view it was pre-decided who 
would be selected as Ministers. Mirza Mohammed Afzal Beg was given 
the Construction Department and Ganga Ram was given the education 
Department, despite being ‘semi-literate" himself. The partnership of the 
National Conference with the Government did not last long and Mirza 
Afzal Beg resigned in March 1946. 
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lla^ hniir _ a i i(l .tJi£_ Dartition of India 
Chapter 5 

Jinnah Visits Kashmir 

Despite persuasion by Congress and Nehru in particular, the 
non-Muslim minority of the State did not cooperate with the National 
Conference. Sheikh Abdullah was determined to continue with his 
ideology of Nationalism, and this divided the Muslims of Kashmir. 

A small number of Pandits who joined the party later began 
resigning over various disagreements. Pandit Jia Lai Killam, a prominent 
jurist in Srinagar, resigned from the National Conference and became 
the President of the Sanatam Dharam Yovak Sabha, the rabid anti- 
Muslim pic.tform of Kashmiri Pandits. The most vocal of these 
organizations was the Hindu Raya Sabha which publicity advocated the 

conversion of Muslims and the establishment of an orthodox Hindu 
Raj. 


The following incident indicates their intention: A Christian 

who had years ago been converted from his original Hindu faith was 

reconverted to Hinduism. A big function was held at Shital Nath, 

Srinagar, on 6"’ July 1941, to solemnize, as a national festival, his 

reconversion. The incident was given wide publicity by the Hindu 

press, accompanied by inflammatory articles against other religions and 
their followers.! 


In 1942, When a Dogra girl, Anar Devi, along with her father, 
embraced Islam and married a Muslim constable, there was hostility 
from the Hindus, despite her being an adult (22 years old) and well- 
educated (a teacher). She was kidnapped. After agitation from Muslims, 
she was handed over to the Hindus. After being handed over, to the 

astonishment of the Muslims, she disappeared. Rumours were that she 
was killed by Hindu fanatics.2 

Since 1941, the Rajya Sabha and other Hindu organizations 
launched a campaign against the Muslims, by condemning Islam and 
distorting the history of Muslims. Hindus were urged to boycott 
Muslims socially and economically and not to buy anything from them.' 
A leading Hindu leader, Khushal Chand Khursand, visited Srinagar ifj 
October 1941. and said in a public meeting; 
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‘Hindu should make every possible sacrifice for the protection 
of the Cow and the Hindu script. Hindu lawyers should dismiss from 
service Urdu-knowing clerks and appoint in their place Hindi-knowing 
clerks only. They should also write down all applications in connedion 
with their court work in Hindi. No-one living in India has a right to call 
himself a Muslim or a Christian or a Sikh; alt persons living in India 
should be called Hindu just as people living in Iran are called Iranians. 3 

Another leading member of the Ranjya Sabha, Mr. Kanwar 
Chand Kiran Sharda, made a st^eech in Noshera in June 1944. He said: 

I 

V want to tell those Hindus who have joined the National 
Conference that Kashmir Raj belongs to Hindus and they have acquired 
it by force of arms. It is not possible for us to mix with people who say 
their prayers five times a day by looking towards the Kaaba. Th& 
Hindus of the State should not think they are alone. The 751o 
population of India consisting of Hindus is behind you. Kashmir is the 
titak (round mark on the foreheads of Hindu women) of Bharat Mata's 
^nr country is one and indivisible. We shall not allow it to be 
partitioned into Pakistan and Hindustan. Those who will try to break 
t e country into pieces shall be broken into pieces by us'.4 

SA ft of the Hindu Rajya Sabha was held in 

uza arabad on 19*^ May 1945, where Mr. Vaishnu Gupta, in his 
presidential address, said: 

Idindu religion is the best in the world. Hindu philosophy is 
^‘^i^ciy the best philosophy in the world. Hindu civilization is the 
no est civilization and Hindu blood is more pious and precious than 
every other blood anywhere in the world. A Hindu who feels like that 

pnoaz/ in joining hands with those who are inferior to 
them. Hindu can grant protection to others: he can be good to them 
an can take them under his protection, but he cannot enter into sny 
agreement with them which may place them on an equal footing’.S 

When these incidents and speeches were reported in the press, 
the Muslims in the State reacted very strongly, but the Governrnent 
immediately imposed rule 50. Kashmir Defence Rules, banning the 
holding of meetings or taking out of processions. Even the National 
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^onference was annoyed with the speeches, and its official newspaper 
*^idmat reacted bitterly. 

. *5 ‘■’y evident from the above quotations that the Hindu- 

Muslim rivalry -in British India and the virulent propaganda of the two 
Actions against each other, eventually influenced the politics of the 

fate. This shattered the foundation of the apparent unity between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. 

Furthermore, it suffocated the newly born Kashmiri 
Nationalism and the Kashmiris began their political journey on 
^omfnunal ^ lines. Though the National Conference virtually lost its 

Nationalist character, it was still the biggest and the most influential 
Political party in Kashmir. 

^ Sheikh Abdullah still enjoyed support. People regarded him as 
Saviour . who had p>ersonally suffered for their greater good. In 
e Muslim Community. Mir Waiz and the Muslim Conference were 
Regarded as his political opponents, but p>eople noticed that the 
former’s opposition was mainly personal rivalry and the latter could 
Not break the mould of Kashmir politics mainly because of Sheikh 
bdullah s popularity with the masses. The educated class opposed 
irn. but they were regarded as ‘the voice of those who wanted 
^srvices and promotions at the cost of sufferings by the masses’. 

As the non-Muslim forces began to unite against Muslims in the 
tale. Sheikh Abdullah also felt the need to attempt a re-unification of 
Muslims. Accoi’dingly, he invited Mr. Jinnah Quaid-e-Azam to Srinagar 

«n order to bring about a compromise between the Muslim Political 
parties. 


Quaid-e-Azam arrived in Kashmir in May 1944, for the 
third and last tirne. Previously he had visited Kashmir for holidays in the 
ate 1920 s and in 1936. The first two visits went largely unnoticed, but 
the third one was an important one.. He was accompanied by 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas (Muslim Conference) and Mir Waiz Yusaf 
Shah, and arrived in Srinagar on lO"* May. He was given a hero’s 
Welcome as the leader who was born to change the destiny of millions 
of Muslims in India. In his own words he said: 
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7 thank you all for the royal welcome accorded to me. but H I 
was not meant for my person: it was meant for the all-India Muslim \ 
League of which / am the President By it you have honoured the 
Muslims of India and their party, the Muslim League'. | 

This is what he said to nearly a hundred thousand people who j 
came to greet him in the Partap Parle He continued: ‘If your objective i 
in one, then your voice will also become one. / am a Muslim and afB \ 
my sympathies are for the Muslim cause'. 6 \ 

There were several meetings between the Quaid-e-Azam and ' 
the leader of the National Conference and the Muslim Conference. The 
Quaid-e-Azam wanted Kashmiri leader to unite in order to safeguard 
their interests. Both parties had deep-rooted difference emerging from ■ 
the opposing political ideologies and, moreover, the personality clash. * 


The Quaid suggested a joint meeting of both parties, whtdt 
was opposed by Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, who proposed to see 
Sheikh Abdullah alone to spare the Quaid-e-Azam and the League $on^ 
'y ®"'>barrassment if the proposed joint meeting was a complete 
ai ure. On the insistence of Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, the proposed 

3 was cancelled and a meeting between Sheikh Abdullah 

ana Choudhry Ghulam Abbas took place. 

^ .n the first time both leaders had come together since they» 
both I expected from this meeting becau^ 

had strong convictions and each treated the other a$ a 
^ meal enemy. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas sought the dissolution of 
fh 1 ^”^ Conference so that the Muslims of the State could unite under 
nor the Muslim Conference and protect their rights. This w» 

®‘^®Ptable to Sheikh Abdullah, who believed in the national 
presentative character of the National Conference. As expected, the 
meeting was a complete failure. 

h is claimed by some individuals that Choudhry Ghulam Abl 
embarrassment to himself rather than to the League of 
to the Quaid-e-Azam. Had the proposed joint meeting proceeded s' 
initially planned, it was, after all, difficult for both leadeis to resist the 

logic and sincerity of the Quaid-e-Azam, especially in a face-to-fac« 
meeting. 
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In the eyes of the Quaid-e-Azam, it looks as if there were some 
basis for compromise, or at least for improving the e^dsting situation. 
Having had several meetings with both leaders, he considered a joint 
meeting appropriate. But this opportunity was wasted because of 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas* short-sighted selfishness. Presumably he knew 
that in the event of a compromise which could end up having one 
political party, his position would be overshadowed by the personality 
and popularity of Sheikh Abdullah, who was known as the Shere-e- 
Kashmir (Lion of Kashmir). 

It is argued that the Muslim Conference High Command 
presumably knew that Mirza Afeal Beg and Mualana Saeed. who were 
very dose to Sheikh Abdullah and influential in the National 
Conference, were as much anti-Congress as any of the Muslim 
Conference leaders, and ardent supporters of Pakistan. Why is it that 
the Muslim Conference leadership made no effort to contact them or 
to use them for Internal pressure against Sheikh Abdullah for the unity 
of the Muslim or the State? 

After the failure of parleys ^tween Sheikh Abdullah and 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, the Muslim Conference leadership made sure 
that neither Sheikh Abdullah nor any of his friends got any opportunity 
to see the Quaid-e-Azam. Hence, the people of Kashmir, because of 
their Internal conflicts, lost this opportunity. They could not take much 
advantage of the presence of the Quaid-e-Azam in Kashmir, who was 
considered to be the symbol of Muslim unity and the drampion of 
Muslim rights in the Indian sub<ontinent. 


During his stay In Kashmir, the Quaid-e-Azam made several 
speeches and met many delegation and individuals. The Muslim League 
and the Muslim Conference had many things in common. Both were 
endeavouring to achieve more rights for the Muslims and to protect 
their interests; both disapproved of the nationalist character of the 
Congress and the National Conference. Because of this common 
interest, the Quaid-e-Azam had a soft spot for the Muslim Conference 
and It leader, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas; this is not to suggest that he 
had any animosity either against Sheikh Abdullah or his party, the 
National Conference. 

In his speech made on 17» June 1944, at the Jamia Masjid 
where he addressed the annual session of the Muslim Conference, he 
said: 
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7 have heard of your problem of oppression and hardship. , 
have found that among the people who meet me, 99% supported 
Muslim Conference. So far as the National Conference is concerned, / ; 
do not know how it can succeed in its aims. As regards how much time 
has elapses since it was brought into being, i was toid that it had been 
set up six years ago and that a few Hindus and Sikhs had joined it. I 
toid them that if, over as long a period as six years, Hindus and Sikhs 
have, on the whole, kept aloof from the National Conference, who 
else remains there except Muslims? / was then told that even if Hindus 
and Sikhs are not there, the Conference doors should remain open fa 
them. / told them that if, after remaining open for six years, it has^ 
served no purpose, what was the necessity if keeping them open? In 
my view, it was a mistake, the result of which would M that the ^ 
Muslims would be divided into two camps, which would bring about ) 
tension between them. / assure you that despite the Muslim League 
policy of non-intervention in the affairs of Indian States, the services 
and support both of myself and of the Muslim League is at your service. 
The destination is before you. What is needed is unity, a common^ 
platform, a common flag, and an honest, sincere spirit of service. / /jaw* 

doubt you Witt succ£d\7 » 

another conversation, the Quaid-e-Azam commented: 'had 
^ y^'^dus and Sikhs made a common cause with you and joined the 
3 lona! Conference, the Maharaja could not resist your demand fa 
P^^dbte government, even for seven days .8 

These quotations clearly indicate that the Quaid-e-Azam. for all 
rh’ ^'^^_5'ncerity, was not completely impartial in his dealings with 
e Kashmiri leaders. Consequently. Sheikh Abdullah writes in his 

autobiography: 

th M ^ 3 hib that you are the undisputed leader oi ■ 

jjfy.. ^dtish India. However, you have supported the . 
a araja s government in the State, and it is best you leave us atone ‘ 

and stay ^loof from heal affairs'.9 

In another conversation. Sheikh Abdullah said to the Quaid-e 
Azam that 'The Jammu and Kashmir State has 85% Muslim majonty- 
The situation in British India, where he was leading a minority wfyfg, 
required security, was entirety different. I further told him ths~ 
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experience has proved that the initial problem is not the confrontation 
between religions, but that betv'een groups in an economically . 

society. There are those who exploit and those who are exploited c 
the struggle in not against individuals; rather it is against an oppressiw 
system in which we alt have to partidpate, irrespective of religion a % 
the beneHt of this struggle and the programme which we <^ant f 
follow well be for the whole community'. 10 . ° 

The Quaid-e-Azam later said to Sheikh Abdullah. 7 am ik 
your father. / ha ve been in politics for a long time and my expen'enc ^ 
that Hindus cannot be trusted. They can never be your friends. I h 
tried all my life to win their friendship, but / have been unsuccessful^^ 
time will come when you will regret what has happened!' ' 

He added, ‘How can you trust a nation which regards th 
Muslims as impure, and even refuse to drink water given by a Musli ^ 
because they think it is a sin'. He dted an example: when he 
having an afternoon meal with his wife in a restaurant in Bombay 
servant brought a visiting card from a Hindu leader. Pandit Madn^ 
Mohin Malvi. Jinnah invited him to join their meal, but Pandit Mad ^ 
refused saying, you know I cannot sit and eat at the same table f 
religious reasons,' 

Jinnah said. You can eat on a separate table', but the reni 
was. 1 still cannot eat, as both tables are on the same carpet and 
impurity filters up to this table . Jinnah then removed the carpet so tha^ 
Pandit Madau could have meal. Jinnah completed this inddent hw 
adding: ‘How could you live together with a nation whose leader 
believe in this philosophy!’! 1. 

' A L P*'oves that both leaders - the Quaid-e-Azam 
and Sheikh Abdullah had difference of opinion in many matters. Thit • 

why he was out of favour and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas was projectll! 
as the undisputed leader of Kashmiri Muslims. In reality, ShStK 
Abdullah was far more popular and loved by the Kashmiri peool 
though his political Ideas and programme did not materialize and ff' 
was proved wrong. 


^1? to ask or expect from the Quaid-o, 
Azam to be completely impartial when dealing with the National 
Conference and the Muslim Conference. He was demanding the 
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partition of British India on the basis of the wo a ior» eory an 
openly rejected the ‘nationalism’ of the Indian ongress. e cou ^ no 
have a contradictory position in Kashmir because i ationa ism was 
unacceptable in British India, it must also be unacceptable in Kashmir or 
else he would have been accused of double standards. 

As the Quaid-e-Azam began to speak in favour of the Muslim 
Conference and openly critidzed Sheikh Abdullah and his party. Sheikh 
Abdullah retorted and held several meetings in which he clarified 
several points and criticized the Quaid-e-Azam. There were minor 
clashes'between the workers of the Muslim Conference and those of 
the National Conference. When these inddents were reported to 
Quaidre-Azam, he issued the following statement: 

/ regret that although Sheikh Abdullah and his party and the 
Muslim Conference discussed matters \^ilb me in Delhi and Lahore 
before my arrival here, and were good enough to accord me a great 
reception and were anxious that / should hear both sides and bring 
•- -Jf a settlement, when /, after consideration, suggested the 
Mussulmans should organize themselves under one flag and on one 
platform - not only was my advice not acceptable to Sheikh Abdullah, 
b^t as is his habit, which has become a second nature to him, he 
indulged in all sorts of language of a most offensive and vituperative 
character in attacking me. My advice to the Mussatmans is tbai the 
differences can only be resolved by argument, discussion, exchange of 
v/ews and reason, and not by Coondaism, and the one thing to which I 
must draw the attention of the Kashmir Government is that Coondaism 
must be put down at any cost, and there should be a constitution^ 
liberty of speech and freedom of thought which is the elementary rfg/jt 
of every dtizen under any dviUzed form of government'.12 

Although the Muslim Conference enjoyed the full support of 
the Quaid-e-Azam and the Muslims from all over India had a great 
respect for him, the Muslim Conference leadership could not reap 
much benefit from the visit. Passions and enthusiasm created by the 
visit soon faded away after the Quaid’s departure from Kashmir. Jytojj 
of the leadership and party leaders retired to their homes and rerely 
went out to tour the Valley and win the public support, and lojt 
initiative and impetus provided by the great leader. Pandit Prem Njati, 
pazaz. the famous Hindu leader, writes: 
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7r speaks of the ineffidency^ timidity snd short-sightedness of 

Muslim Conference leaders that they should not derive any 
^^^antage out of the consequences of the txDmbshell \^hich Jinnah had 
^^rown on the citadel of nationalism. They were perfectly complacent 
thought that the Nationalists had been crushed by JinnaNs verdict 
^nd could never rise again. What is worse^ the Nationalists decided to 
f^^rtidpate whole heartedfy in the public reception for the Maharaja; 
ihey were afraid that their noncooperation would prove suiddai 
^cicredibly enough, within a week after JinnaNs departure, the Muslim 
Conference leaders were rivalling the Nationalist ieader in huge 
f^ceparations to receive the Maharaja in a procession through the streets 
^f Srinagar. JinnaNs verdict seemed to have been wiped out of 
cnemory and the country seemed puisating with sentiments of loyalty 
i^owards the throne of the alien Hindu ruled. 13 
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Chapter 6 

Britain after the War 

‘We can with safety make one prophesy: whatever the 
outcome of this war, the British Empire is at an end. It has been 
mortally wounded’. Adlof Hitler. (The Testament of Adolf Hitler. 
London Cassell 1961) 

The gradual decline in British status, military and economic 
strength, began a long time before it actually became apparent. The 
world at large realised the impotence of British military and economic 
muscle during the Second World War, but in Andrew Gamble’s words, 
it began a long time before: 


Britain has been in dedine for a hundred years. The decline 
3s been the centra! fact about British policies for a century, a major 
preoccupation of its political intellectuals and intermittently, but 

‘abTTT^!^’ po/Atta/ leaders. Two processes stand out the 

thfi power and status of the British Imperial state, and 

tive decline of the British economy of its rivals'. 7 

Dolirirai Words, the war not only established the military and 

^"'^ed States, it also 

lonppr ciifT of the British Empire. British naval power was no 

rniilH protect it and parts of the Empire, particularly India. 

tiinprn^, ^ ^ '‘etained very long against the wishes of the two 
p>e powers and ever increasing nationalism. 

fhp 'f?'’ American leadership in 

nartner ®<^ooomic and political order, and to act as a junior 

MV for of Communism. In order to get a loan to 

would not needed imports, Britain had to agree that she 

acrainst Am re-introduce Imperial preference and discriminate 

nldp ^onw Markets: and that sterling should be 

made convertible at the earliest opportunity.2 ® 

IJis clearly indicated that Britain was treated as a ‘defeated 
nation, despite having been victorious in the actual war. It also 
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Indicated that Britain was under American pressure to liquidate the 
^•Tipire. 


Later events proved that the USA and the USSR have not only 
^dginated and defined most international issue, but have also take the 
fplomatic and military leadership in dealing with them. Whether 
^oncerned with military policies, the fate of Germany, the security of 
Urop>e, or disarmament, the two major factors in each case have been 
^ne Soviet Union and the United States. 

The fate of millions of people throughout the world depends 
decisions rnade in Moscow and Washington, and because of their 
^eto, the United Nations cannot take effective action through the 
^curity Council to impose p>eaceful settlements on dozens of regional 
Conflicts without their prior consent, but still it would be erroneous to 
Assume that they have a complete mastery of the world. At best, one 
^ould say both Superpowers have their own spheres of influence where 
one wields greater influence than the other. 

% 

For example, European states, after the war, found themselves 
incapable of solving their economic, political and defence problems, 
Qnd were forced to seek the help of one of the sup>erpowers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Apart from receiving political and economic 
elp, they were protected by the nuclear umbrella, and this ultimately 
curtailed their freedom of action in many matters. 

The USA was not greatly involved in colonialism; rather she 
supported indefjendence movements, if they were not coupled with a 
perceived threat of Communism. The United States, for example, 
played an important part in the war between Indonesian nationalism 
and the Dutch authorities between 1947 and 1949. Though it moved 
cautiously, it gave support to the indefjendence movement. This was 
clear signal to other Imperial powers that the United States was not 
willing to tolerate colonialism because it could provide an impetus to 
rapidly expanding communism. 

Such was the scene in .world politics at the time when the 
Labour Party formed a government in July 1945. Many theories have 
been advanced as to why Britain dedded to liquidate the Indian 
Empire. 
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Some argue that Britain was exhausted by the war and was no longer 
effectively controlling a county many times bigger that the United 
Kingdom^ espedallywhen Indian nationalism was gathering pace and 
the Indian army no longer reliable. 


Others say that Britain had no ‘desire’ to stay in India: it was 
no longer benefidal. Another reason put forward is the implacable 
pressure of the United States, and Britain could ill afford to annoy the 
Americans in the face of huge economic and defence problems 
(European powers, including Britain, felt incapable of defending 
themselves against the growing threat of Communism). 


Some commentators put more emphasis on the revolutionary 

policies of the Labour Party, which disapproved of colonialism and 

gradually began to liquidate the biggest empire the world has ever 
seen. 


nr^cc■^^I^ element of truth in all these propositions, and it is 

Ho rt reasons to the above list about the British 

throL *^7 India. Another reason for early departure was the 

^ommunism. to which most people have not paid much 
nennon. Communism’ was a growing monster in the world at that 


prevent [he to 

China 

sahlameM 

Congreji would d° " ponibllity that 

Communlttt. Attlee "S ''‘’V ‘he 

told Mountbatten hat 

with the pontice! r ‘"'P'^^sed 

Leegee.lfwea^„ot"X^tj?^ tott Cbn^n«, and the Muslim 
over not simolv fr> will find ourselves handing, India 

t f rts, ■ ° to political movements of a definitelv 

oai nan ^''^der. Urgent action in needed to break the deadlock\3 
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j • think the independence of India could not been delayed for 

aft flatter which party had formed the Government in Britain 

er the war. William Phillips put it like this: 

•j, the Latx>ur Cjovemment came to power in July 1945, it 

^ //?e writing on the wall.' 4 


ha Whichever party had been in power at the time, it could not 
- .Q feifed^ to see this writing on the wall. It is quits possible that a 
onservativb Government might have shown more hesitation and 

th ’®ave India, but they could not altogether have ignored 

^ dangers of staying there. 

As Brecher puts it: ‘ There can be little doubt that the transfer of 
tvier could not have been postponed much longer. Even had the 
^nservatives been returned to office in 1945. The d^Ene of British 
Power and the inability to sustain the burden of India would have 
f^mained unchanged. Yet the fact that it was Labour Government 
which carried through the withdrawal certainly hastened the process'.5 

% 

C^neral Sir Francis Tucker, in his candid answer to the 
•question, ‘why did we quit?’ explains the British impotence: ‘Ultimately 
found that this garrison commitment was more than the industrial 
^^eds of our impoverished country could stand. That was one very 
drong for our leaving India and leaving quickly'.S 

With the above arguments and quotations it has been 
established, beyond any doubt, that Britain did not leave because of 
her gocxiwill; rather she was forced by reasons beyond her control to 
Isave India and ‘leave it quickly’. 


With the above arguments and quotations it has been 
established, beyond any doubt, that the British did not leave because of 
her goodwill; rather she was by reasons beyond her control to leave 
India, and ‘leave it quickly.’ 

References: 
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Chapter 7 


The Cabinet Mission 

In May 1945; at the end of the war in Europe, Viceroy decid6“ 
to hold a political conference to break the dead lock In Indian Politi<^- 
The meeting was held In Simla and League representatives, provincial 
premiers and some other leaders were invited. 


Lord Wavell proposed an interim central Government in which 
all portfolios expect that of war should be held by Indians. There v/as 
to be a parity of representations between Muslims and caste Hindus. 
The conference began on 25'*’ June and finished on 14'*' July, without 
any compromise between the rival parties. • 


The main hindrance to the settlement was the Muslim League 
insistence on being recognized as the sole representative of Muslims. 
ongress and Lord Wavell refused to accept this and offered that the 
us im League could have its four representatives, but the fiftl^ 
representative would be a Muslim from the Punjab. This was 

Muslim League because the fifth Muslim 

^ Wavell and Congress, was Khizer 

iwana. who was obviously pro-Congress. 


could ^liought that these conflicting claims for representation 

Se the fhe electorate. The issue was put 

which central General election of winter 1945-46/ in 

stunninp hlr^^ P‘‘°''‘ncial legislators were elected. The result was a 
loam.ofa f !i° claims of representing Muslims. The Muslim 

mofp than Qfw ^ Central legislature of India, and also 

pvrent for th M P''0'^'ncial legislature for Punjab and Sind. 

under Dr. Khin slwb.'*''" 


nr, tr.nrfl^lr ^ clear message that there could be 

it was unfortu^rthat't’hTr"’" h' 

ronrnronfcf:. u ^ congress leadership refused to accept the 

charpcter of the League, and this increased the tension 
Ixtween the communities, particularly deepening Muslim suspicion of 
the Congress. 
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Although the Muslim League captured 79 out of 86 Muslim 
seats in Punjab and was the largest single party in a Chamber of 175 
members, it did not command an overall majority. Khizer Ayat 
Tiwana, the leader of the Unionist Party, with the help of the Akali 
Sikhs and the Congress, formed the government. 

This infuriated the League, which did everything to bring about 
the fall of the Tiwana Ministry. This obviously aggravated the already 
extremely abhorrent relations and intensified the communal discord 
only short of a civil war. 

British Government in London was not unaware of social and 
political changes in India. In February 1946, the. British Government 
decided to send special mission (The Cabinet Mission) consisting of 
three Cabinet Ministers to seek a solution to the Indian problem. The 
Cabinet Mission reached New Delhi on March 24"’ 1946. but before its 
departure, the British Prime Minister, Attlee, said on IS'" March, that : 
'We are mindful of the acts of the minority to place a veto on the 
advance of a majority'. 

m 

As expected, this pleased the Congress circles, but the Muslim 
League High Command was not too, pleased with it. Mcihammed All 
Jinnah is reported to have given simile of the spider inviting a fly to its 
parloue: ’If the fly refrains. It is said a veto is being exerdsed and the fly 
is intransigent'. 1 

Cabinet Mission endeavored to find a solution within the 
guidelines of the 1935 Government of India Act, by which it wanted to 
preserve the unitary status of India.' The 1935 Act envisaged a 
constitutional relation between the Indian States and the British India 
on a federal basis. Provinces of the British India (Which were eleven in 
total: Bombay, Madras, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces , Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and North West Frontier) would 
automatically become part of the Federation, with no option of stayinp ' 
out, but the Princely States’ accession to the Federation was voluntary 

The joint select committee oj^enly explained the position of 
the Princely States, that they are ‘wholly different in status and 
character from the provinces of the British India and that they are not 
prepared to federate on the same terms as it is proposed to apply f 
the Provinces. ’ 
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'On the first point, the -Indian states, unlike the British Indian 
provinces, possess sovereignty in varying degrees and they are, broadly 
speaking, under a system of persona! Government. Their accession to 3 
Federation cannot, therefore, take place otherwise than by the 
voluntary act of the Ruler of each State, and after accession, the 
representatives of the acceding state in the federal legislature will be 
nominated by the ruler and its subjects will continue to owe allegiance 
to him'. 


The Government of India Act became effective from 1® April 
1937, and efforts were made to persuade the States to accede to the 
Federation. The Act stipulated that the upper chamber will have 260 
members out of which 104 were allotted for the States and 156 for the 
British India; and in the Lower House States were to nominate 125 
memters against 150 for British India. The Act also required 52 States aJ 
a minirnum in the Upper House with a population of at least half of 
the total population of all States. 

In the press conference held on 25'*' March 1946, a question 
tYw •^presentatives of the States would be nominated by 

‘IX/^ elected by the State inhabitants. Sir Stafford Cripps replied, 

find it’ ° new structures. We have to take the position as we 


nrohipmw negotiations for the settlement of the Indian 

‘^'^Sging on, the Muslim League, In April 1946, passed a 

tho Ki ‘that the six provinces of Bengal and Assam In 

tne North East and the Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Sind and 

B^uchistan m the North West be constituted into a sovereign 

Pakistan, and that two separate constitution 

rhP “P peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan for 

me purpose of framing their respective constitution’.2 


hawp th- Cabinet Mission announced its proposal 

^ op" consisting of Bengal and Assam, the second 

one cornpnsing Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and N.W.F.P., and the third 
comprising the rest of British India. It envisaged a centre for three, but 
each group had a right to secede from the centre. 
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The position of States was not elaborated on. but a casual 
reference was made that paramountcy must lapse and the future 
relationship between British India and the States should be dedded by 
negotiatioris. 

It is not expedient to go into great details about the Cabinet 
Mission negotiations and its plan. Sufficient to say that it was better 
than any previously worked out plan offered by the British; but it was 
too complicated and it required a lot of goodwill and cooperation 
from the both communities. This was not present. In fact, the two 
communities were very hostile to each other. 

The plan fell short of the League’s demand for an independent 
Pakistan, but it provided some control to Muslims in th^ir provinces. 
The Cabinet Mission could not bridge the deep-r<X)ted hatred and 
difference between the two communities which had been there for 
centuries. 

The writers of Freedom at Midnight state that ‘The Hindus did 
not forget that the mass of Muslims were the descendants of 
‘untouchables’ who had fled Hinduism to escape their misery. Caste 
Hindus would not touch food in the presence of a Muslim. A Muslim 
entering a Hindu Kitchen would pollute it. The touch of a Muslim’s 
hand could send a Brahmin shrieking off to purify himself with hours of 
ritual ablutution ’.3 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, when making his case for the 
establishment of Pakistan, said: 

‘The Muslims of India are a nation with distinctive culture and 
dviUzation. language and literature, art and architecture, laws and 
raora! codes, customs and calendar, history and traditions. India has 
never been a true nation; it only looks that way on the map. The cows 
/ want to eat, the Hindus stop me from killing. Every time a Hindu 
Shakes hands with me, he has to go wash his hands. The only thing the 
Muslim has in common with the Hindu is his slavery to the British. ’4 

It could be noted from the above how deep rooted this 
antagonism was. The Cabinet Mission had very little chance of 
satisfying both parties. Even though the plan fell short of an 
independent Pakistan, the Muslim League Council accepted It on frh 



June 1946, but it reserved the right to revise its policy if the course of 
events dianged. 

Congress, on the other hand, decided not to accept the plan. 

To cut a long story (with arguments on both sides) short, the Mission’s 
endeavors were unsuccessful in finding an effective and viable solution 
which could satisfy both communities. 

On the other hand, the Mission intensified the anxiety of the , 
Princes because of the vagueness of the position of States; and it also 
infuriated the subjects whose destinies were placed in the hands of 
autoo-atic and ruthless Rulers of the States. 

The unfortunate and unfair eispect of the 1935 Act was the 
right given to the State Rulers to dedde the future destiny of their Stat& 
and subjects without any reference to their opinion. In their discussion 
with the Cabinet Misrion, the Princes took the standpoint: | 

'That paramountcy should not be transferred to a successor | 
government, but should lapse; that the States should not be forced to | 

there should be prime fade no objection 
that 3 confederation of States if the rulers so desired and ; 

^ould be no interference by British India in their interna! ; 

I 

I Mission and after pp.l**3. ^ 

^ ^ The £mef;gence of Pakistan, p,54, 

A ^ freedom at Midnight, op, dt. p.31. 

4. Ibid., pJ23. 

5. Phandnis, Urmila, Towards the integration of Indian States* p-155. 
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Chapter 8 

Quit Kashmir Movement 


While all this was happening in the British India, the story in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir was somewhat different. In the British 
India, the majority of the Muslims were united behind the call for a 

Sovereign State of Pakistan, and their main tussle was with the Hindu- 
dominated Congress. 

In Kashmir, on the other hand, the Muslims were dhrided Into 

two opposing camps, and some of their resourr^s and energy were 
directed against each other. 

The national Conference enjoyed mass support, especially in the valley, 
the nerve centre of the State, and had the blessing of the Indian 
Congress. Moreover. Pandit Nehru cultivated a personal friendship 
with Sheikh Abdullah, which had a devastation and long-lasting effect 
on the future of the State. 

The Muslim Conference lacked mass support, but it also looked 
outside the State boundaries for directions and help. The Muslim 
Conference consulted the Muslim League leadership, and particularly 
Mr. Jjnnah (the Quaid-^Azam) on every major policy matter. Apart 
from sorne ideological differences, the main hindrance to unity was the 

personality cult and egoism, for which the Kashmiri nation had to pay a 
heavy price. 


The Government was in the driving seat, albeit not very 
comfortably, but it shrewdly exploited the situation by fanning their 
difference. Their egoism was strong, and their determinations so solid 
that even the Quaid-e-Azam, whose authority nobody dared to 
challenge in the Muslim Community, was unsuccessful in his mediation 
to bridge the difference. 


Pandit Nehru was to visit Kashmir in July 1945, together with 
top Congress Muslim leaders Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Khan 
Abdul Chaffar Khan. Sheikh Abdullah began parleys for* unity with the 
Muslim Conference before their arrival. Perhaps he wanted to have 
some kind of compromise and co-operation with his counterparts 
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before Nehru had an opportunity to make further inroads during his 
visit to Kashmir. 


He was possibly impressed by the political situation in the 
British India, and eventually realized that unity was imperative, if they 
were to succeed in obtaining their sodal, liberal and political rights. 
Whatever the reason for this initiative, it was a complete fiasco, 
because of short-sightedness, selfishness and an impolitic response by 
the Muslim Conference to these unity parleys. The Muslim Conference 
leadership inaccurately cissumed that the National Conference had been 
frustrated and pressed by the events in British India.l 


Some commentators argue that the Muslim Conference 

leadership did not consult the Quaid-e-Azam about the unity talks and, 

therefore, did not want to commit themselves to any accord without 
his prior consent. 


I 


•uk appears to be some truth in this, because it is alleged that 

Sheikh Abdullah condemned the Quaid-e-Azam for stirring up 
comrnunalism in Kashmir when he was on a visit there in 1944. It is 
^ ^ that the hooting and small disturbance caused by the 

supi^rters of the National Conference In Baramullah, where the 

Ra^f/aii^nri‘^ 1 ? ^ address a public meeting before leaving for 

Rawalpindi, had the backing of Sheikh Abdullah, 

\ 

f. , allegations, his ideological stand and his 

rien $ ip wi e ru. Sheikh Abdullah was disliked by the Quaid-e- 
Azam andl his disaples in the Muslim Conference. In the light of this, 
one cc^ld comprehend the hesitation of the Muslim Conference 
leadership in not adopting any positive attitude in the unity dialogue, 
because they feared it would annoy the Quaid-e-Azam. 


'writer, this fear was their own creation 
because a leader or Qaaid e Azam’s stature, integrity, wisdom and 

sincer^ could no have vetoed this unity accord, thich surely could 

have benefited millions of people, just to satisfy his pride and egoism. 


Perhaps that was the last time for the Kashmiri Muslims to 
unite themselves into a formidable political force, but opportunity was 
unwisely discarded. 
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«trr>r.r,i Sheikh Abdullah showed his determination to hold 

visit banner of ‘Nationalism’, espedally at the time of Nehru’s 

nf th 3dual fact, frustrated and disappointed by the attitude 

pncc^ ^shmiri Hindus. He explained to Nehnj the difficulties he was 
hp^- /* requested him to press Hindus to join the party, 

flmm aloofness from the National .Conference provided 

sppn Muslim Conference. Nehru’s frustration could be 

rom the speech he made in Srinagar on August 1945: 

fj .. non-MusUms want to live in Kashmir, they should Join the 
lona Conference or bid goodbye to the Country. The National 
on erence is the real national organization; even if not a single Hindu 
ornes its member it will continue to be so. If Pandits do not join it 
no safeguards or weightages will protect them \2 

Congress claimed to be ‘national’ party which represented all 
communities and by a speech of this nature, Nehru signalled to the 
. irns of British India, that if Hindu Kashmiris did not join the 
na 'ona organization’, they should best leave the country. Similarly, 
me Muslims of British India should either join the ‘National’ Party, |.e. 

ongress, or should not expect safeguards, and it would be best for 
them to leave the country. 

cv. -T U AU Abdul Ghafar Khan also made speeches in support of 
T f II Said. Sheikh Abdullah is the gift of God. If you do 

not follow him. you will be humiliated’.B Despite these calls, the 
majority of Hindus stayed away from the National Conference. 

Perhaps because of the failure of unity talks with the Muslim 
Conference, Sheikh Abdullah tilted further towards Congress. Bv 
observing political manoeuvres in London and Delhi, Sheikh Abdullah 
realized that the transfer of power in India was not too far away he 
wanted to jockey for position by demonstrating that he was the man 
to command mass support. When the Cabinet Mission arrived in Delhi 
he sent them a memorandum which is known as the ‘Quit Kashm;’ 
Memorandum’. • " 

• 

After explaining the ‘Treaty of Amritsar’ in which Kashmir 
sold in 1846. Sheikh Abdullah carried on: ^ 
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"At this moment, the future of the inhabitants of India is on th^ 

anvil, and the constitutional pattern of the future is being hammered 

oat by the British Cabinet Mission. The question of the Treaty rights of 

the Princes has become a moot point between the peoples of ths 

States, the princely order, and the paramount power. For us in Kashmir 

the re-examination of this relationship in its historical context is vital- 

The crux of our contention is this: that the sale deed which brought 

Kashmir under the rule of the Dogra House confers no privUog^^ 

equivalent to those claimed by States governed by the so-called Treaty 

Right. As such, the case of Kashmir itself stands on a unique footing and 

the people of Kashmir draw the attention of the Cabinet Mission to 

their Just claims to freedom on the withdrawal of British power. Tha 

sale of 1846, misnamed the Treaty of Amritsar, makes the matter quita 
dear." 


^ however sacrosanct, can condemn more than 

w/omen to the servitude of an autocrat when tha 
^ o ive under his rule is no longer there. We, the people of 
w ^ ^ datermined to mould oXfr own destiny and we appeal to 

^ret^t^ofou^^ Mission to recognize the Justice and 

West f ^ merely a geographical expression, in the North 

natural wealth ^or its beauty and 

point of Inriia ^ Strategically situated. It is the meeting 

sienigcanrp d’ a Russia, and as such has an international 

by virtue rtf is the cradle of the Kashmiri nation, which 

its commr,r, A ^mogeneity of its language, culture and tradition and 

where alt rr>m ^^^^^‘ng is today one of the rare piace in India 

mum ties are backing up a unites national deman. '4 

memoratidum^r mTi, care to submit any 

behalf of thp ka k • • representation to the Cabinet Mission on 

political Darfv r\ • People. It was amazing - one wonders why a 

was politicallv c represent Muslims and protect their rights 

was ^ut tJ r 3t that critical time, when India 

Drinrp/v Cfat the British sovereignty and the future of the 

Pnncely States was also uncertain, undedded and cloudy. 

Sheikh Abdullah, apart from writing he. . memorandum 
mentioned earlier, sent a telegram when the Mission^was in Srinagar. 
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The text of the telegram was similar to that of the memorandum; there 
is, therefore, no need to reproduce it here. 

The political climate in British India and Kashmir was like this 
when Sheikh Abdullah decided to launch his ‘Quit Kashmir Movement'. 
He began his offensive by making a highly anti-government speech at 
Srinagar on 15^' May 1946. His party leaders and workers immediately 
responded to his call by holding demonstrations and processions, in 
which the treaty was read over and explained to the audience, who 
were told to prepare for the final encounter with the government to 
overthrow the Dogra Dynasty. ^ 

Hindu members of the National Conference were not 
consulted before the Quit Kashmir Movement began, as their 
opposition to the idea was taken for granted. Hindus who might have 
opposed the idea and would have stayed away were annoyed, and 
they encouraged Hindus who clashed with Muslims when the latter 
were raising anti-Hari Singh slogans. 

After giving various instructions to his senior colleagues about 
the Movement, Sheikh Abdullah announced that he was going to see 
Nehnj about the current conditions prevalent in Kashmir. Under the 
Defence rules, he was arrested about 99 miles away from Srinagar, in 
the small town of Gahri Dopatta. He was then moved to the Badami 
Bagh Cantonment, His arrest was followed by the dispatch of the 
Dogra Army to all strategic positions. 

Despite this, however, widespread unrest was witnessed. The 
Muslims suspended their businesses and began their demonstrations and 
processions, openly demanding the end of the Dogra Raj. Within 
twenty-four of the arrest, printed posters and haridbills eppeared 
announcing the setting up of a war council, with Khawaja Mohi-ud-din 
Kara as its leader. 

This was unprecedented in Kashmir. At last the Kashmiris began 
to formulate Ideas about war and the 'War Coundl’, and overthrowing 
the oppressive and barbarous Dogra regime by force. On many 
occasions, unarmed demonstrators clashed with police; hundreds were 
killed and wounded. Thousands of people were put behind bars, and 

Dogra government literally let loose a reign of terror. Even the 
Hindu Pandit Bazaz had to say this: 
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The Dogra Military misbehaved- They perpetrated excesses on 
both Hindus and Muslims, on Nationalists and non-NationsHsts- 
peopte passing through any street or crossing a bridge where tr^ps 
were stationed had to raise their hands high and shout the slogari 
Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Many innocent persons were beaten and 
molested on suspidon of being agitators. "5 

Given below is an extract from an article published in the 
Indian and International press; 

*On Wednesday and Thursday the Military took up positions 
at all important road junctions and on all bridges^ They ordered all 
passers-by to walk in line, one by one, with hands up, shouting 
Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Those that hesitated or resisted were beaten 
with rifle butts and often stabbed in the back with bayonets. Later, 
people were ordered to walk on one leg, limping like lame men and 
shouting Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Some were even forced to go on 
iheir knees. Old men and respectable citizens were forced 3t the point 
of a rifle to craw! on the roads. Shops were looted: fruit and cigarette 
vendors robbed. Terror reigned throughout the city for a full forty- 
t hours, all shops were dosed and people stayed indoors because of 
ear. Lawyers, professors, even Government Servants were forced to fid 
up trenches and sweep the roads \6 

j, ^ Outside Kashmir, the reaction to the Movement was amazing- 
e ongress leaders and the strong press immediately condemned the 
ovement and supported the Dogra Government. They said that: 

l^shmir is a mischievous movement, and unless it is withdraw- 
t eie IS no possibility of compromise between the National Conference 
and the Kashmir Government: 7 

The Muslim League leadership, on the other hand, had shown 
a mixed response. But the Muslim press openly supported 
Movement and called upon Muslims to join it. Inside Kashmir 
Muslim Conference openly boycotted the Movement by labelling 

‘Congress-inspired\ . 

The Muslim Conference' made a lame excuse and endeavoured 
to convince the Muslim press in Lahore (British India), that Shdkh 
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Abdullah had begun the Movement on the advice of the Congress, but 
he Muslim Conference leadership had been out manoeuvred by the 
Well-organised and disciplined National Conference leaders like Bakshi 
^hulam Mohammed and Mr. Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din Kara, who had 
inducted a brilliant campaign. 

One could understand the logic of the Congress leadership in 
^ondemnifig the Movement, because the Maharaja was a co-religionist 
and wou.ld have the final say about the future of the State. Congress 
•"ealized that, under the 1935 Act and under the inference of the 
Cabinet "Mission, all State rulers would be privileged to decide about- 
their futures. The Congress did not want to annoy them by supporting 
Sheikh Abdullah’s ‘Quit Kashmir’ Movement. 

At the same time. Congress realized the importance of Sheikh 
Abdullah in this strategically important State, so it did not want to fall 
out with him either. Nehru, therefore, adopted a completely different 
attitude to that of his fellow Congress leaders, and vehemently 
condemned the oppressive policy of the State Government. 

In his statement from Delhi on 2T^ May, he said: ‘Srinagar has 
become a city of the dead’. He exchanged several telegrams with the 
State Government and demanded the release of Sheikh Abdullah and 
other political workers, and an end to oppression. He also sent a letter 
through a personal messenger, but when the State Government refused 
to fulfil any of his demands, the shrewd Pandit informed the Maharaja 
that he was coming to Srinagar with a team of lawyers to study the 
situation personally and to defend his friend Sheikh Abdullah, 

The State Government was not pleased with what Nehru was 
doing; and banned his entry into the State. This further infuriated 
Nehru, who took it as a personal insult. He decided to leave for 
Srinagar on 16^ June, with his team of lawyers, despite crucial Cabinet 
Mission negotiations which he was conducting. 

The State Government was obviously very worried. Prime 
Minister Kak advised local Hindu groups to stage a demonstration 
against Nehru on his arrival at Kohala (Kashmir’s border with Punjab), 
It must be noted here that the Muslim Conference, despite its declared 
policy of non-interference with the Quit Kashmir Movement, covertly 
joined the demonstration.8 
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Nehru made forced entry into the State. He was arreste<i 3*^ 
taken to Dome! Dak bungalow. Later he was moved to Uri Rest 
He was requested to go back to the British India, but he insisted 
visiting Sheikh Abdullah. Telephone facilities were provided for him JO 
that he could speak to his Congress colleagues, who asked him.m 
return to Delhi. 

Maulana Azad told him that the Working Committee of 
Congress had taken the, matter into its own hands. He was also tol 
that his absence from the Cabinet Mission talks was hampering f*]® 
negotiations which could lead to the British Departure from India- 
the request of Maulana Azad, Lord Wavell sent a plane to Srinagar to 
bring Nehru back to Delhi. 

Nehru's arrest resulted in demonstrations and processions 
many parts of the country. Upon this, in order to satisfy Nehru s 
personal vanity, the Congress Working Committee demanded 
lifting of the ban. The State Government complied with the demand 
and Nehru returned to Kashmir on 24*^ July, where he had lengthy 
talks with Sheikh Abdullah and the Maharaja's Raj Guru. 

It is assumed that he wanted to utilize the services of Raj Guru 
to bring about an understanding between Sheikh Abdullah and 

L failed in this, Nehru, after making arrangements for 

eikh Abdullah's defence, left for Delhi, 

^ The attitude of the Muslim Conference towards the ‘Quit j 
Kashmir Movement is surprising. The Muslim Conference boycotted ! 
^e Movement, with the^llegation that it was inspired by the Congre^^^ } 

solid evidence of this. It merely said that the fact that 
Nehru took so much interest in it was axiomatic evidence. 

'Muslim Conference failed to note that all the Cong*^^^ 
leadership and Congress media, except Nehru, condemned the ‘Q^*^ 
Kashrriir Movement and supported the Maharaja, and did not 
utter a single word of sympathy for the killings and repression. 
may ask why Nehru behaved as he did. The only logical answer to this 
could be the shrewdness of Nehru, who was conducting Cabinet 
Mission negotiations, and who appredated the importance of Sheikh 
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Abdullah as a popular leader in this geographically important Muslim 
State. 


By casting himself as a friend of Sheikh Abdullah, Nehru did a 
great service to the Congress, but it would be wrong to condude that 
the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement' was Congress-inspired, albeit it had 
similarities to the ‘Quit India Movement' launched by the Congress and 
which was boycotted by the Muslim League. 

Later Choudhry Ghulam Abbas Khan informed the Muslim 
Conference Working committee meeting held on 10^ June 1946, that 
Quaid-e-Azam was strongly opposed to our partidpation In the ‘Quit 
Kashmir' Movement.9 

Quaid-e-Azam may have had many different reasons for 
advising them not to join the Movement. For Instance, he presurrtably 
knew that the Muslim Conference was not properly organised and 
lacked mass support. He did not, therefore, wish its impotence to be 
exposed, and, more importantly, he wanted them to save their energy 
and resources for the forthcoming elections to prove their energy and 
to implement plans directed by the Muslim League. 

For this purpose he wanted the Muslim League leadership out 
of jail, whereas by participating In the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement', the 
Muslim. Conference Jeadership ‘ would have annoyed the State 
Government and consequently been put in jail. This could have proved ' 
(as it did later) to be a death-blow to the meagre organization of the 
Muslim Conference. 

Another possible reason could be the said private relationship 
between the Maharaja and the Quaid-e-Azam, through the Nawab of 
Bopal, and by instructing Choudhry Ghulam Abbas to keep aloof from 
the Movement, the Quaid-e-Azam wanted to show care and 
friendliness towards the Maharaja, which he (Quaid-e-Azam) wished 
to. 

Whatever may have been the cause of this instruction, the 
Muslim Conference leadership itself confronted with hostile public 
opinion. There was intolerable pressure to join the Movement and the 
leadership Itself felt alienated from the public limelight and the dazzling 
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publicity which their counterparts in the National Conference were 
receiving. Justice Saraf put it like this: 

'Public pressure was mounting on the Musiim Conference Hi8” 
Command either to Join the Movement or support its objectifies. 
Perhaps, ieft to himseif. Choudhry Chuiam Abbas Khan wouid 
preferred to go to Jail, preferably alone, but the fear of unpleasant 
reaction on the part of the Quaid-e-Azarh prevented him from 
adopting such a course of action. The support being extended to the 
Movement by the Muslim Press in Lahore, which had iarge circuiatton 
in the State, and which helped to shape and unshaped public opinion, 
also unnerved the Muslim Conference drcles. That the pro-Pakistan 
press in Punjab had been describing Sheikh Abdullah as a hero, negating 
the stand taken by the Muslim Conference that the Movement was 
Congress inspired, disturbed them a great deal. It also affected the 
standing of the Party in Public estimation'. JO 

To show some kind of political activity, the Muslim 
Conference passed a resolution alleging the Movement to be ‘Congress- 
inspired , and expressed its disapproval. It also passes a resolution 
demanding that the Government abrogate the p>enalty for cow-killing, 
forced Hindi teaching, policy about-services and civil liberties etc. , and 
asked the Government to fulfils these demands, or else the Conference 
would be ‘compelled to launch Direct Action’. 

Justice Saraf comments on this by writing: ‘It looks ironical that while 
the National Conference was demanding that the Dogra rulers quit the 
State, the Muslim Conference was obsessed with demands about cow 
killing. Devanagari script, services etc’. 

The Muslim Conference held another NX^orking Committee 
meeting on 26*** July in Srinagar, and passed the so-called Azad Kashmir 
Resolution, demanding that. The inhabitants of the indian States should 
be given the right to elect their representatives for the Constituent 
Assembly in the same manner as had been the case with British India \ • 

It also demanded that ‘Representatives that may represent the 
State in the Constituent Assembly in the Centre, should be elected by 
members of the Kashmir Assembly’. It further demanded that the 
unrepresentative and autocratic Government should be brought 
immediately to an end. and the people granted the right to frame a 
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constituent to their own liking. This they should do through their own 
Constituent Assembly, which would, in the light of its special 
requirements, frame a constitution for Azad Kashmir as it de^ms fit.ll 

Ever since the beginning of the ‘Quit Kashmir' Movement, the 
Ciovemment had put a ban on political meetings, which it revived 
every two months. Despite this ban, the Muslim Conference 
announced that it would hold a Convention in October 1946, and 
applied for permission which, as expected, was refused. 

This provided them with an excuse to draw public attention to 
their cause by defying the ban. It appears that Choudhry Ghulam Abbas 
wanted to go to jail and show that he was also worthy of attention, 
and that he had been imprisoned for public cause. 

In actual fact, there was no need to begin a civil disobedience 
movement at this stage. When the ‘Quit Kashmir’ Movement was at its 
peak, he, together with his Party, remained aloof and now, when the 
Movement had been brutally crushed, there was no sense in starting 
anything new. 

First, the Government, by crushing the ‘Quit Kashmir’ 
Movement, had established its authority and horrified the people. They 
no longer, especially at that time, had the zeal to go through the same 
ordeal again; secondly, he had no mass support for it and presumably 
knew this well. In justice Saraf s words: 

‘Looking from the historical perspective, the decision was 
undoubtedly short sighted and disastrous, it not only resulted in a 
division in its ranks and disaster at the polls, but also deprived it of its 
top leadership at a time when the Sub-Continent was going through the 
pangs of the transfer of power, and its two prindpa! nations were on 
the verge of a civil war. It (the Muslim ConferenceJ was really not in a 
position to launch an impressive dvU disobedience movement; the 
party organization everywhere was in a mess. Had a call been given for 
general disobedience, not many persons would have offered them¬ 
selves for arrest. \X/ith Mir Waiz Mohammed Yusuf Shah opposed to 
the proposed Movement, the Muslim Conference could hardly have 
been able to send even a dozen workers to Jail'. 12 
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If the position of the Party was so bad, then why did he decide 
to defy the ban? There could be no other reason for ‘individual civi 
disobedience' apart from providing the Government with an excuse to 
arrest him in order to resuscitate his fast vanishing popularity and party* 
Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz comments on this: 

"Ghutam Abbas, never noted for far sightedness, balance, or 

moderation, led the extremists who wanted tougher action against the 

Government, and won the day, A poorly- attended meeting was held 

at Jamia Masjid on 24^ October, where Abbas delivered a demagog!^ 

speech bitterly critidzing the authorities for refusing permission to the 

Muslim Conference to hold its session. Presumabiy conscious of his own 

weakness and the rifts within the ranks of his organization, he advised 

his colleagues not to follow him by continuing defiance of the law* 

There appeared to be no sense in what he was doing, yet he Was doing 
it ’ 


given by. Abbas, as we shall see presently, proved 
rea y suicidal for the Muslim Conference. It was catastrophic for the 
coun in general and the Muslims of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
in pa icu ar. I| exposed the weakness of the Muslim Conference 

leTdership^^ 'inefficacy, incapadty and lack of intelligence of it^ 

started Yusuf Shah and HameduIIah 

Conference in ttf other as to who was to be the head of the 

letters from tho’ of Abbas. Both claimed to have received 

oimrir* I ''^P'’‘^ooed chief nominating each as his successor. 
A- cf H '-fK yik followers of the Muslim Conference were utterly 

puerile and cantankerous behaviour of their leaders, 
Trie seeds of disorganization and chaos which are in evidence in 

weryTow^n^ Present on both sides of the ceasefire line, 

policy 13 ^ associates through this bankrupt 

fhp valuab^^yr^* evident that the Choudhry Ghulam Abbas ignored 
the va be advice given by the Qaaid-e-Azam, and provided the 
Government with a pretext for his arrest. Either he could not envisage 
the forthcoming problerns and the dangers his arrest entailed or he had 
no idea about them, especially after a word of caution from the Qaaid- 
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e-Azam, but was overcome by zeal to become a public hero by getting 
himself imprisoned. 

He felt that people might compare him to Sheikh Abdullah, 
who was in Jail as a result of the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement', and was 
called Shere-e-Kashmir (Lion\of Kashmir). Pandit Bazaz rightly 
comments: 

7t was reported that he (Jinnah) firmly advised that the 
Muslim Conference should in no way, directly or indirectly, lend its 
support to the agitation. But it required the wisdom and political 
foresight of Jinnah to understand the implications of the Nationalists, 
agitation. None of those comprising the High Command of the Muslim 
Conference in 1946 were endowed with these rare qualities. They were 
dazzled by the publicity which the Congress press gave to the 
imprisoned Nationalists and their agitation. Soon they began to feet 
they were less patriotic than the Nationalists because they were outside 
the prison walls. Incapable of doing any constructive work in the field 
of politics, the leader of the Muslim conference remained mentally 
absorbed in the search for a pretext to start on agitation against the 
Covemment, 14 

The decision was illogical and impolitic. In the view of this 
writer, it was not taken with the public gcxxl in mind, because there 
was no strategy to obtain any objectives. Perhaps one may ask if there 
were any objectives at all from which the public could have benefited. 

The Muslims Conference, which was badly organised and 
lacked public support, suffered another lethal blow after the arrest of 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas. The Party was divided into two camps, one 
led by Choudhry Hameedullah Khan and the other by Mir Waiz Yusaf 
Shah. Each leader claimed to have received a letter from Chcxjdhry 
Ghulam Abbas instructing him to act as a President in his absence. In his 
autobiography, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas confirmed that he had 
appointed Choudhry Hameedullah as the acting President. 

This controversy further weakened the already meagre F>arty. 
Justice Saraf writes: *The division inflicted such a blow on its prestige 
that in the elections of the Legislative Assembly* held in January 1947^ 
not many people cared to apply for its ticket* and even those who 
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joined it after election, because of the pro-Pakistan policy* 
contested as independents. ’ 

One of the main disadvantages of the. Quit Kashmir 
Movement was the increasing gulf between the National Conference 
and the Muslim Conference. They both reached a point from where 
there was no retreat: Each regarded the other as an enemy, 3 nd it 
increased dislike of the Qaaid-e- Azam among the National Conference 
leadership because of his role during the hour of need {‘Quit Kashmir 
Movement). 

It is alleged that the Qaaid-e-Azam called the ‘Quit Kashmir 
Movement a goondaism against the State and condemned the 
National Conference High Command for this, instiucting the tame 
Muslim Conference to boycott it. And the Movement brought the 
^ngress. and particularly Nehru, very close to Sheikh Abdullah, mainly 

impriraned 'y'"P='''V f°'' 

Drovided*hv*^M defended in the Court by lawyers 

years but th though he was sentenced to prison for nine 

impart on Sheik^S.^^ ^ 

with three years' ir^^^ sentence was on three counts, each 

which, in other wordc 3" *hree were to run concurrently. 

ds, meant three years in total. 

sms// Shsikh Abdullah said: VI Ha 
small matter the, ^JIT"?", ' ‘ad ccneirtted. But ttlsao 
humiliation and degrJSSj n Kashmir suffer poverty. 

months and more m horror of the past two 

have demonstrated the Justicf^f'^ ^ery events 

Kashmir'. For a system of rj ^ demand and of our ay ‘Qu't 
methods stands Condemned subsist only by such 

colleagues server tho ^l. '^Pdsonment and that of tny 

it will be well uf'th which we have dedicated ourselves, then 

and the lendofouffjrefymt^J^S 

.ion SISk rendered to the Kashmiri 

nation. Sheikh Abdullah made himself almost a legend In Kashmiri 
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politics. But with his imprisonment, his golden era of politia ended 
because what was to come was not something the nation expected 
from him; nor could the nation take pride in it. A new chapter in 
Kashmiri politics was about to begin, in which Sheikh Abdullah did not 
appear at his best, but its prologue was written during the time of his 
‘Quit Kashmiri Movement, in which he was the main character. 
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Chapter 9 


Mountbatten Accepts the Challenge 


7 have always had a very curious subconscious desire to be 
Viceroy. So from every point of view, / would have liked to be 
Viceroy. / spoke about it once or twice to my wife and then it 
happened. 7 


Although he wished to become a Viceroy, when 
, opportunity came and he was asked to become the last Viceroy of 
India, he was reluctant to accept it, because of the inextricable political 
problems of India. 


The situation there was already bad, but it rapidly deteriorated 

after the failure of the Cabinet Mission. The Labour Government was 

worried about the worsening situation and was eager to break the 

deadlock. It was realized by Attlee that the situation demanded a new 

start and a new man with no past involvement in Indian affairs — a man 

w o commanded respect and authority and who was shrewd. 

pervasive and -above all, not disliked in India. The man Attlee had in 

mm was ord Mountbatten, whose Royal connection enhanced his 
str.nding for the new Job. 

% 

^‘ountbatten spoke to his cousin, the King, about the 

/• want to accept the Job. "Do you 

rea ue ave (s caught in a complete impasse?’ He said, ‘Nobody can 
foresee any way of finding any agreements between the two parties. K 

fo find one. if Waveli has failed, why in the world 
should i succeed? Look, this is very dangerous, lam your cousin, if I go 

^ ^ now and make a deplorable mess of it. it will reflect very 

badly on you. 

<» 

, Yes, the King replied, “But think how brilliantly it will reflect 

if you succeed.2 

After very careful consideration. Lord Mountbatten sent the 
acceptance letter to Attlee on 3'^ January 1947. From the outset it mey 
have appeared to be the decision of Attlee to appoint Lord 
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Mountbatten as the last Viceroy of India, but in actual fact, it was the 
choice of the Congress leadership. 

The Indian National Congress had much in common with the 
Labour Party. There were many socialists in it. Its sodal and economic 
polides were in harmony with the latter. Apart from Krisha Menon and 
his socialist friends, Nehru presented a secular, non- communist and 
socialist face of the congress to the world, and enjoyed the support of 
socialists in many countries. 

Before the appointment, Nehru and Mountbatten were 
already g(X)d friends. Mr. Hudson comments on this: Vfthejioo men 
were often said to be hand in glove, it must be remembered that hand 
and glove are different things and that a left handed glove is not fit for 
a right hand. ^3 

It must be remembered that Nehru already enjoyed the 
friendship of Mountbatten, who regarded him as the future premier of 
India. After the war, when Nehru visited Singapore at the invitation of 
the Indian asscxiation, Mountbatten went out of his way to great him. 
During the tour, when Mountbatten decided to accompany Nehru in 
an open car in the streets of Singapore, his advisers warned that his 
action would only dignify an anti-British rebel. But Mountbatten 
disregarded this advice and exclaimed: 

t 

‘^Dignify him. it is he who will dignity me. One day this man 
will be Prime Minister of India. V 

Even when Nehru was imprisoned in the Ahmednagar Fort in 
1944, and Mountbatten, as the Supreme Allied Commander, w^as 
visiting troops in Ahmednagar, he tried to see Nehru, but permission 
was refused. This indicates that Mountbatten thought very highly of 
Nehru and perceived him to be the man to hold the destiny of the 
future of India. 

An Indian writer, Sudhir Ghosh, says: *When Qaaid -e- Azam 
and Nahnj accompanied Wave!! to London in [December 1946, for 
consultations, Ciipps, the brain behind all the Labour Government was 
doing regarding India, realized that it was no longer possible for Nehru 
to work with Wave!!. They had become completely incompatible with 
each other. It was during this visit to London that Cripps brought 
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together Nehru and Viscount Mountbatten, a relative of the 
Family, who had a distinguished career as Supreme Commander o ^ 
Allied Forces of South East Asia Command. Cripps told Nehru j 

felt that he and Mountbatten could work together, then he wouid 
his best to get Mountbatten appointed as Viceroy in WavelFs place. 

The authors of Freedom at midnight explain this as follows*- 

‘In a way it was the Congress leadership which chose 
successor to Wavell, when political deadlock was reached in India. 
Stafford Cripps, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in AH'^^ 
Government, suggested Mountbatten's name as the last Viceroy ° 
India. In December 1946, there was secret meeting between 
Menon, Nehru's right -hand man, and Sir Stafford Cripps, 

Menon suggested that Congress saw little hope of progress in Indi^'^ 
long as Wavell was Viceroy, and advanced the name of a man 

held in the highest regard. Lord Louis Mountbatten , as a posdble 
substitute. '6 


This was a sensitive matter, so it was decided to keep it secret, 
cause knowledge of it, especially to the Muslims of India, would 
whole operation in Jeopardy. ‘Aware that Mountbatt^^'^ 
use ness would be destroyed if India's Muslim leaders learned of 
genesis of the appointment, the two men had agreed to reveal 
details of their talk to no one. '7 


The picture which has emerged now clearly 
shows that Wavell’s successor was not the unfettered choice of 
British Prime Minister Attlee. Rather he confirmed and announced the 
appointment after consultation, and getting the agreement of Nehru 
and Congress behind the scenes. 


Mountbatten. who, according to Ian Stephens, had ‘top l^yel 
eyes, was provided with this top level Job by Nehru's ''/ijh. 
Mountbatten, of course, was grateful to Nehru for this, because 
latter was going to ‘dignify’ him. Mountbatten’s remarks about Nehru 
and Jinnah clearly explain where his loyalty and priority were. 
Mountbatten, after meeting Jinnah, remarked: 'My God, he was coldl 
It tcxik most of the interview to unfreeze him. '8 
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In another statement he explained that he found Jinnah in a 
'Most frigid, haughty and disdainful frame of mind. '9 ■ 

Whereas Mountbatten praised Nehru highly and said that he 
‘Delighted in Nehru’s charm, his culture, his quick humour.’lO 

In another interview he said. ‘Nehru was first dass chap. He 
was an extraordinary, intelligent man. 'II 

Nehm, on the other hand, had similar praise for Mountbatten. 
When the Viceregal couple attended the garden party at Nehru’s 
residence, Mountbatten took Nehru by the elbow and strolled among 
the guests, casually chatting and shaking hands. After the party. Nehru 
said to his sister, ‘Thank Ood, we'i/e finally got a human for a Viceroy 
and not a stuffed shirt. '12 

As the last Viceroy of India and as the King’s last 
representative, he was supposed to act impartially and find a political 
solution which was acceptable to all, i.e. the British Government. 
Congress, the Muslim League and the Princely States. 

What actually happened was a different story which will be 
explained and analysed later, Mountbatten was grateful to the 
Congress and particularly to Nehru, and went out of his way to 
cultivate Nehru’s friendship. Under the circumstances, it was extremely 
difficult for any human, let alone Mountbatten. to be completely 
impartial in the matter. 

Mountbatten realized the importance of Nehru in the 
accomplishment of his great mission, which could have done 
irreparable damage to his name and reputation if confronted with a 
failure. Therefore, he needed Nehru and he spared no effort to win his 
support. 


He told him, 'Mr. Nehru, / want you to regard me not as the 
last British Viceroy winding up the Raj. but as the first to lead the way 
to a new India'. 

Nehru turned and looked at the man he had wanted to see 
on the Viceregal throne. With a faint smile across his face he said. 'Now 
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/ know what they mean when they speak of your charm as being so 
dangerous, 13 

It must be emphasized here the mission Mountbatten agreed to I 
accomplish was not an easy one. Lord Ismay said to Mountbatten, 
India was a ship on fire in mid-ocean, with ammunition in her hold. 
The question was ~ cold they get the fire out before it reached the 
ammunition? 14 

Lord Mountbatten's predecessor, Wavell, said to him, / am 
sorry indeed that you have been sent out here in my place \ 

‘Well,* said Mountbatten, lhafs being candid. Why don y you 
think / am up to it?" 

‘No, it is not that, ‘replied W^vell. Indeed, lam very fond of I 
you, but you have been given an impossible task. / have tried I 
everything / know to solve this problem and / can see no light. There is I 
Just no way of dealing with it Not only have we absolutely no help I 
from Whitehall, but we have now reached a complete impasse here.. *J5 I 

One could see from the above that it was a difficult task which I 
required a high level of diplomacy, patience, shrewdness qi-jJ I 
determination, Mountbatten "lacked none of these qualities. But I 
sometimes he is aiticized for making the task appear to be impossible. | 
and that it was only because''of his high level of diplomacy that he I 
managed to solve the Indian problem and solve it so quickly- I 

Major General Shahid Hamid writes: ^Mountbatten I 

wanted to be the hero of the British public as well the Indians, f-le I 
wanted everyone to believe that his performance and his actions I 
connected with the partition of the Sub-Continent were the only I 
feasible ones. The image he wanted to project of himself ^hat he I 
was the only person who could have done the Job. He encouraged I 
people to write books on the great role he played. 16 I 
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Chapter 10 


The Historic Declaration 

After accepting the offer made by Attlee. Mountbatten pressed 
for a time limit. He insisted that there must be a definite date, if he was 
to succeed. He also asked for power which no Viceroy had enjoyed in 
the past; this was unprecedented, Atlee was not very happy with the 
idea, but eventually agreed to grant him what he asked. Atlee, in 
amazement, asked Mountbatten, "Surely you are not asking for 
plenipotentiary above His Majesty's CovemrhenU are you?' 

V am afraid^ Sir'^ answered Mountbatten, "That is exactly what 
/ am asking. How can / possibly negotiate, with the Cabinet constantly 

breathing down my neck ?'1 

Mountbatten was also allowed to pick his own staff for the 
great mission, and he chose a very capable and impressive entourage to 
help^ him fulfil this. Apart from Wavell’s staff, he had General (Lord 
Pug) Ismay as Chief of Staff, Eric Crum and the Conference Secretary, 
Captain Brockman as his Personal Secretary, and Campbell Johnson as 
Press Attache. Of course, he had Sir George Abell as Private Secretary, 
Ian Scott as Assistant Private Seaetary and V.P. Menon , a right -hand 
man of Patel, the Congress' strong man, who was to play as important 
role as a member of the Viceroy's personal staff. 

20^ February 1947, the British Government announced its 
desire to transfer power by a date no later than June 1943. if there was 
no likelihood of a unitary Constitution emerging from a fully 
representative Constituent Assembly by June 1948, then the British 
Government would have to consider to whom the pxawers of th^ 
Central Government in British India should be handed over on the dus 
date, whether as a whole to some form of Central Government fot 
British India, or in some areas to the existing Provincial GovernrhentSf 
or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best 
interests of the Indian people. As for the Princely States, the Prime 
Minister made it dear that the British Government did not intend to 
hand over their powers and obligations under paramountcy to any 
interim successor Government of British India. British paramountcy wei 
to be retained until power was actually transferred, "it is contemplated 
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that for the intervening period the relations of the Crown with 
individual States may be adjusted by agreement\2 

Prime Minister Attlee gave a letter to Mountbatten giving him 
guidelines within which he had to work. The salient points of the letter 
are these: 

1. The definitive objective of the British Government is to obtain 
a unitary Government for British India and the Indian States, if 
possible within the British Commonwealth, (‘If possible within 
the British Commonwealth’, was included on the insistence of 
Mountbatten.) 

2. If by October (1947), Mountbatten considers there to be no 
prosp>€ct of reaching a settlement on the basis of a unitary 
Government, he is to report to the British Government on the 
steps he considers should be taken for the hand-over of power 
on the due date. 

3. . Fo*" guidance in his relations with the States, Mr. Attlee laid 

down that he was to do his best to persuade rulers of States, in 
which political progress had been slow, to go forward rapidly 
towards the introduction of some more democratic form of 
Government in their States, and towards the formulation of 
fair and just arrangements with the leaders of British India as to 
their future relationships. 

4 . The date fixed for the transfer of power is a flexible one to 
within one month, but you should aim at 1*^ June 1948, as the 
effective date for the transfer of power.3 

Mountbatten began his work without delay. He picked a team 
of advisers who were tried and trusted. He also wanted to make sure 
that he had people in the Government, espedally in the India Office^ 
with whom he got on well. After becoming the Viceroy of India, he 
‘pressed for the removal of Pathick-Lawrence as Secretary of State and 
his replacement by someone with whom he could work more^easily. 

Attlee needed little convincing, as he found Pathick-Lawrence 

prolix and argumentative and was glad to let him go, ‘I suggested Billy 
ListoweP Mountbatten later explained, ^because / already knew him 
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and knew that he was deeply steeped in India, and / thought he would 
be an easy person to deal with’.4 

Mountbatten was very clear in his mind what he had to do and 
he was determined to do it at a speed nobody anticipated. He had 
strong feelings about the Commonwealth and wanted India to become 
a part of it at all costs. He later explained, V could not bear that / bad 
to go out to throw India out of the Commonwealth or accept 
secession, t emotionally-deeply wanted it to be within the 
Commonwealth, t have a very strong feeling about the 
Commonsealt'.S 

In fact, he was not the only British official who wanted India to 
become part of the Commonwealth. It was a strong desire of the 
British Government, because India in the Commonwealth was very 

- advantageous to the British. Even the King, George VI, said to 
Mountbatten: 


/ know I have got to take the T out of C.R.!. (Ceorgius Rek 
/ have got to give up being King-Emperor, but / would be 
sa ene if an independent India were to turn its back on the 

refused to join, the Afro-Asian nations in their 
.. ^irnost certainty follow the example. That would condemn 

°'P’^^P''^ealth to becoming just a grouping of the Empire’s white 
inions instead of the body the King longed to see emerge from the 

remains of his empire’.e 


. were other British notables, Amery and Cripps, who had 

s own eir anxiety and concern about the matter as follows: 

To keep India within the Commonwealth during the next ten 
ofBrmsh%!^^f ^ supreme 

„in a letter to the Prime Minister, Attlee on 16"' April 
1949, wrote: ^ 


My great anxiety is to keep India within the Commonwealth 
of Nations because / believe that it is of very great importance to oUt 
future position in the world, both economically and politically’. 8 
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It becomes clear that the British Government wanted, rather 
desperately, India to remain in the Commonwealth, because it entailed 
great prestige and other political, economic and strategic advantages. 
Nehru was a very shrewd politician; he knew the British desire of 
keeping India in the Commonwealth and this was Nehru's trump card, 
which he used very wisely. General Shahid Hamid explains it in his own 
words: 

‘Pakistan and some native States, induding Travancore, have 
already dedared that they would like to remain within the 
Commonwealth. Hindustan (India) intends to become a Sovereign 
State and would like to be known as *The Republic of India*. 
Inddentally, this is Nehru's trump card. He will use it to pressurize His 
Majesty's Government, which /Jt determined to keep India in the 
Commonwealth. In case of war with Russia, they could have strategic 
bases and other facilities in the North-West of the Sub-Continent. 
Besides, it will allow them to use the Muslim manpower and the good 
will and support of the Muslim States. It will also ensure the 
independence and integrity of Afghanistan. At the same time, it will 
have a stabilizing effect on India and keep her on the right path .9 

Whatever may be the reasons for the British desire to keep 
India in the Commonwealth, the historic declaration made by the 
British Government added a sense of urgency to the struggle for the 
succession. Mountbatten, as the last Viceroy of India, arrived in New 
Delhi on 22*^ March 1947, and was s>^jprn in as Governor-General and 
Crown Representative on 24*^ March. ^ 
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Chapter 11 


The Muslim Conference at the Crossroads 


It has been explained in the ‘Quit Kashmir’ chapter that 
Muslim Conference and its leadership was out-manoeuvred by Shei*^^ 
Abdullah and his National Conference. Sheikh Abdullah and 
assodates were hailed as heroes because they were offering gr^^^ 
sacrifices for the National cause. 


On the other hand, the Muslim Conference leadership stay^^ 
aloof from these tragic events. I ins was a disastrous mistake. Tb^ 
leadership endeavofired Mnsijccessfnlly to justify its action by alleging 
that the Quit Kashmir Movement was Congress-inspired. But the tide 
public opinion was in favour of Sheikh Abdullah, because he and bi^ 
followers were making heavy sacrifices in their fight against tbs 
tyrannical rule of the Maharaja, and these allegations further alienated 
the Muslim Conference leadership. 


There were even counter-allegations of their being unpatriotic 
n oppor^nist. With public opinion already against him in the State. 

apain^Wm tk media in the Punjab soaping public opinion 

t Muslim Conference president Choudhry Ghulam Abba* 

k fk f^k ^ ^ gamble of his life i.e. to get himself arrested, to 

, f patriotic (this has been discussed in detail in the 

Quit Kashmir chapter). 


Although the Muslim Conference was considered as a puppet 
political organ^ation of the Muslim League, it was not, ideologically, ^ 
united party, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas and his followers wanted the 
State to become part of Pakistan, whereas Choudhry Hameedullah and 
his influential friends wanted it to become a sovereign state. 

After the arrest of Choudhry Ghulam Abbas the party was 
involved in internal fxilitics; both Choudhry Hameedullah and Mif 
Waiz claimed the position of Acting President.' These internal squabbles 
further weakened the already meagre and disorganized party. Later, in 
his autobiography, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas confirmed that he had 
appointed Choudhry Hameedullah asjnis successor. 
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At the time when Choudhry Ghulam Abbas was behind the 
walls of the Kathua prison, Choudhry Hameedullah Khan as the acting 
President of the Muslim Conference, addressing a press Conference in a 
leading hotel in Jammu on 28^^ May 1947 declared: 

'Accession to Pakistan would be unpleasant to Hindus while 
accession to India will disturb Muslims. Therefore, we have decided not 
to enter into any controversy either with India or Pakistan. The second 
thing we have decided in that we should try to acquire independence 
for the State. The third question now before us is, what would be the 
position of the Maharaja? We have never been lacking in showing 
loyalty and resects for him and it is because of this attachment that we 
did not support the Quit Kashmir Movement, although in one way it 
was a natural movement. We, therefore, felt that we should try to find 
out a solution which will maintain the position of the Maharaja 
Bahadur, while at the same time: it should also satisfy the praja. The 
best solution that we have found is that the Maharaja should become a 
constitutional King, as is the position in many other countries. The 
fourth thing that we have decided is that we should have a Constituent 
Assembly of our own to draft our constitution. The Muslim League has 
already boycotted the Constituent Assembly (British Assembly), 
Therefore its proposed constitution cannot satisfy Muslims because it 
must have been prepared by hundred per cent Hindus. If our four 
representatives sat in this Assembly, they would just be wasting their 
time .' 


The statement further said: 1 have the support of all important 
leaders of the Muslim Conference and Choudhry Chulam Abbas Khan 
has himself expressed agreement with this proposal. A representative 
convention of the Muslim Conference will be called within a month, 
where the proposal will be unanimously adopted. This solution, 
thet ^ fore, should be considered as the official policy of the Muslim 
Conference. The Muslim League has not given us this solution, nor are 
we presenting it to deceive the Hindus. We have arrived at this solution 
in all honesty and after taking into account the local situation. The only 
connection that the Muslim league has with it is that its past and 
present policy of non-intervention in Indian States has strengthened us^ 
/ would like to say in all honesty that we have had no talks in this 
connection with any leader or worker of the Muslim League, and that 
Hindus should also give up being led by the Congress. The best thing 
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for us all is that the League and the Congress should leave 
undisturbed and that we should give up both the parties. When v/e 
that we want to separate ourselves from Hindustan and Pakistan, 
mean that we want to be friends with both of them, but we do eo 
want to be influenced by either of them. We should have political^ 
well as economic relations with both. We think that we wilt have go^ 
relations with Pakistan and,, im the presence of the ruling 
dynasty; we will also have good relations with India. V 

The leadership summoned a meeting of the Working 
Committee on IS'*' July 1947. The meeting was to be followed by ^ 
Convention next day in Srinagar. The Working Committc^ 
unanimously endorsed the Statement made by the Acting President an<J 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Maharaja to declare the state s 
independence, and assuring him of the party’s whole- hearted supp^*^*^ 
and co-operation. 


. nnust be noted that a Working Committee (or Executi'^^ 

Committee in some organizations) is the cream of any political padV 

normally consists of the party’s most senior and dedicated 

members. The Working Committee of the Muslim conference 

i^nimously adopted a resolution of the State’s compl^^® 
indepandenrp 


Muslim C apparent that the senior-most members of the 

the wort^*^ ®''6nce, who worked their way up to become members of 
consider and who had political awareness, carefully 

I ® future of the state and came to the conclusion that 

I f f '^^Psndence was the most honourable and acceptable 

solution for all communities. 


As exf^ted, this resolution was to cause bitterness in som® 
YoiKef among those rights - wing factions led by Mir Wa'Z 

ronventinr. ' following day, 19th July 1947, the part/^ 

where noiif place. It was not a Convention in the senJe 

inuitafi^c P^'^'es selects delegates and invite them. There were fO 
... . , '’'or delegates selected; news of the Convention 

pu IS e in a newspaper. Since there were no Invitations, virtually 
anyone could have walked in. 
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According to Yousaf Saraf, who was also a member of the 
Muslim Conference; ‘without Mir Waiz the party hardly existed in 

srignar .’2 

Mir Waiz was a religious leader and had some religious 
following. Since the so- called Convention was held in Srinagar, the 
nerve centre of politics, it was no problems for Mir Waiz to muster fifty 
or sixty people. When the so-called 'Convention' began, according to 
Yousaf Saraf, who was present, there were about one hundred people 
in attendance. They were not necessarily all politically conscious or 
even members of the Muslim Conference, because there were no 
invitations given out. Most of the p>eople were called by Mir Waiz 
Yousaf Shah and were his religious followers, rather than political 
followers. 

An^'way, when the resolution for ‘Independence was put 
forward, Yousaf Saraf moved a counter - resolution for accession to 
Pakistan. Highly exciting and religiously motivated speeches were made 
in favour of accession to Pakistan and the majority of those present had 
more religious influence than political consciousness. As a result, the 
counter - resolution won the day. 

It would be wrong to criticize these people for doing what 
they did; the whole Sub- Continent of India was at that time under the 
influence of religious fanaticism. Social life and political strategies were 
determined by religious beliefs. Hindus and Muslims were cutting each 
other's throats in the name of religion. And politics was based on 
religion. Anyhow, the Independence resolution was defeated and this 
so-called 'convention' passed an Accession to Pakistan resolution; it was 
on the basis of this resolution that the Muslim Conference wanted to 
accede to Pakistan. The text of the resolution is as follows: 

‘T/ie inhabitants of the Princely States of the Sub-Continent 
hoped that they would achieve the objectives of national freedom 
shoulder to shoulder with the inhabitants of Bntish India, But 
unfortunately, whereas the inhabitants of British India achieved 
freedom with the partition of the Sub-Continent, the Third June 
has strengthened the hands of the rulers of the Princely States. So long 
as these autocrats do not bow before the demands of time, the future 
of the inhabitants of Indian States will remain bleak. Under these 
drcumstances only three alternatives are open to the inhabitants of 
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Jammu and Kashmir State- namely, accession to India, accession to 
Pakistan, or the establishment of a free and independent state. After 
carefully considering the position, this Convention of the Muslim 
Conference has reached the conclusion that accession of the state to 
Pakistan is absolutely necessary in view of the geographic, economic, 
linguistic, cultural and religious considerations -because Muslims 
constitute 80% of the State’s population. Ail the major rivers of 
Pakistan have their source in the State, whose inhabitants are strongly 
connected with the people of Pakistan through religious, cultural and 
economic relations. The Convention strongly demands of the Maharaja 
that the people of Kashmir should be given complete internal 
autonomy and that he should treat himself as constitutional Head of 
State and set up a representative Legislative Assembly while handing 
over the portfolios of defence, foreign affairs and communications, to 
fu^ Constituent Assembly of Pakistan ’.3 

th- ^hatever the motives behind it, the resolution was passed by 

Convention’. The future history of the State was destined 
o m uenced by it. It not only showed the weak disdpline of the 

us im onference, and its internal splits, but it also further divided the 
Muslims of the State. 


this to Muslim League High Command wished 

resolution^^r contrary to the official party line, this 

President Ch *^^ 1 ! claimed (by the then Acting 

independence f he adopted the 

Poncy after consulting Mr. Jinnah. 

'T-l 

indicates that ^rcumstantial evidence 

strengthenedbyfsS. If f 

the Maharaja had ? " ^ ‘ 1""^^ 

accession to India or 

Maharaja to accLTt n’’^^her than asking the 
sovereign ruler. * Pakistan, acknowledged his right to become a 


This ' H* 

the State-t iniefSSMr Jinnah pertonaKy had no objection to 
ichpn and Prr.fear . ^6 cncouraged Choudhry Hameedullah 

Mr linnah ? ^haque when they visited him. On the other hand, 
f/u- f th have a meeting with Sardar Ibrahim (the Chief 

X^hip o e Muslim Conference, and a staunch supporter of the 
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proposal to Pakistan) despite the fact that Ghazanfar Ali Khan, the 
<-entral Minister, and Mian Amir-ud-Din. the mayor of Lahore, 
endeavoured to bring about the meeting. If Mr. Jinnah wanted the 
fa^ to accede to Pakistan, he surely would have granted a visit to 
Sardar Ibrahim, who was pro-Pakistan, and a rising star in the party, 
espeaally after the resolution was passed. 

% 

• A suggests that Mr. Jinnah. rather than oppose an 

in ependent Kashmir, I6nt it his support to it. His far-sighted eyes 
looked upon It as an emerging buffer State which could have an 
important role in this strategically important region. But there were 
other influential people who wanted the State’s accession to Pakistan at 
all costs. Their quest, malicious activities and imperialist designs need 
careful examination and thorough research. 
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Chapter 12 


The Princely States 

Before the work of Mountbatten in India is examined and 
analysed it is pertinent to give some background to these so- called 
‘Princely States’. What is meant by the term’ Princely States’ and what 
position did they hold during the British Raj in the Indian Sub- 
Continent? What authority, if any, did the Princes possess in the:r 
States? The following chapter endeavours to explain briefly the 
historical background, the legal and constitutional link with the 
paramount power. 

The history of the system of principalities can be traced back to 
thousands of years. During the rule of Ashoka (Sixth century B.C), 
Chandragupta and Harsia, a major portion of India, was put under the 
direct rule of one emperor, but a number of autonomous and semi- 

autonomous states existed. 

The rulers of those states owed allegiance to the emperor, 
faithfully helping him in wars and offering him handsome tributes, but 
ey maintained their sovereignty in other respects, and when warrior 
emperors were replaced by weak rulers, the heads of the Princely States 
ass^eci their full authority and sovereignty. This system continued, and 
wit the decline of the Moghul Empire many states became 
autonomous. The vacuum left by the rapidly disintegrating Moghul 
Empire was filled by the British East India Company, which was 
established by a Charter for business purposes only. 

. 1760s. the company began to conclude treaties of 

Subsidiary alliances’ with different Indian rulers. These rulers, although 
Weaker, were theoretically the Company’s equals. Even some 
militarily strong rulers made treaties with the company in order to 
defeat their neighbouring princes or kings. These treaties were included 
more or less on equal terms, though the company undertook to 
provide them with protection. The first treaty, by which the Comps’^V 
agreed to furnish its well-trained troops in exchange for an annual 
subsidy, was concluded with the Nizam of Hyderabad.! 
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The British (East India Company), because of their shrewd 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, gradually extended their control over India. 
In 1833, the Charter Act abolished the company's trading activities and 
made it responsible for exercising the functions of the Government 
(because the company had laid down firm foundations for the British 
Empire in India). 

The policy of annexation was abandoned and the British 
Government recognized the right of princes to adopt heirs in order to 
preserve the dynasty. After 1858, the British Government took full 
responsibility to fulfil all the treaty obligations: ‘all treaties made by the 
Company shall be binding upon Her Majesty'. 

Queen Victoria said in 1858: desire no extension of our present 

territorial possessions and while we will permit no aggression on our 
dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. Vde shall respect the 
rights, dignity and honour of native princes as our own. '2 

At the time, of partition, there were 562 Princely States in 
India. The British Empire in India comprised the Princely States and 
British India, which consisted of 11 provinces, which were under direct 
rule. The Princely States covered nearly 45% of the territory of 
undivided India and about 24% of the population. The States ranged 
from Kashmir and Hyderabad, with more than 80,000 square miles 
and a (Xjpulation of over 8 million, to the State'of Biibari, a tiny speck 

too small for the map. having a population of only 27.3 

% 

About 202 states had an area of less than 10 square miles; and 
as many as 454 had collectively an area of less than 1,000 square miles 
of land. 


Many people have explained the relationship of the States with 
the paramount power; they all agree that the States were not part of 
British India. An Indian constitutional lawyer and author writes: 

"Constitutfona/Iy the states u/ere not part of British India, hor 
their inhabitants British subjects. Parliament had no power to legislate 
for the states or their subjects. "4 
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An English writer, Alaister Lamb, explained this relationship as 

follows: 

‘ //? theory ~ if we may be permitted to simplify and extremely 
complicated subject- the Princely States were allies of the British Crown 
rather than subjects of the British Indian Government Their rulers, of 
course, were not exactly equals of the British Monarch, and their status 
couldn^t be compared to that of any of the major European kings. Yet 
they were not precisely subjects of the British Monarch either 5 


In a way it was the Princely States on which the foundations of 
the British Empire in India were laid, and it was also these Princely 
States which helped to sustain the Empire for so long. Justice Saraf 
comments; These states proved of immeasurable assistance during the 
1857 war of Liberation; but for their assistance in men and material as 
well as their failure to fall in line with the National Movement, the 
ntish rule would doubtlessly have ended. '6 


Even before 1857, the British realized that it would be difficult 
control over India without these Princely States and 
Mai P^Wng an end to their policy of annexation. Sir John 
CO m, a leading colonialist, said as early as 1825: 


«| 

security °®cidedly of the opinion that the tranquillity, not to say 
of native oriental possessions is involved in the preservation 

are also which are dependent on us for protection. These 

besides ofhp° our mercy, so entirely within our grasp, that 

existence benefits we derive from their alliance, their co- 

'u- L 3 source of political strength, the 

value of which will never be known till it is lost.’? 


policy tov^^H realization that the British changed their 

Victoria: states, hence the declaration made by Queen 

Drinces 3 cr^M^ respect the rights, dignity and honour of native 

ds our own ’ 


the Govern’S'cen'eti'^f "T- 

.. '^<^neral, to advise princes and to keep effective control 

over em. A number of concessions were granted to themi they 

enjoyed complete internal autonomy and governed their subjects as 
they wished. 
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In other words they had a free hand to suppress any 
movement against their autocratic rule. They were also authorized to 
adopt their heir to the throne, in the.case of the failure of the prince to 
produce a natural heir. Later, on 8"’ February 1921, the Chamber of 
Princes was established,' with the Viceroy as its head. The Chamber was 
merely a consultative and advisory body. 

Sir Leslie Scott, speaking before the Butler " Committee 
appointed on IS'*' December 1927, to enquire into the relationship 
between states and the paramount power, said: 

‘the Indian states possessed all original sovereign powers 
except those which had been transferred, with their consent, to the 
Crown; and that such transfers could only be effected by the consent of 
the states, and that the existence of Paramountcy was a fact and gave 
to the crown definite rights and imposed on it definite duties in respect 
of certain matters only- those relating to foreign affairs, and external 
and internal security- and did not confer upon the Crown any power 
outside these regions.’ 

He further agreed that, ‘the paramount power had no general 
discretionary rights to interfere with the internal sovereignty of the 
states.’S 

The Princely States, in their representations before various 
bodies which either came to India, or were established to recommend 
to the British Government the steps for constitutional developments to 
the granting of indeF>endence to India, took the following stand: 

a. That Paramountcy should lapse and should not be 
transferred to the successor government or governments; 

b. That the states should not be forced to join any union or 
unions; 

c. That there should be no interference in their internal affairs 
by British India: 

d. That there should be prirSa facie no objection to the 
formation of a confederation of states if the rulers so 
desired. 
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This clearly indicated that the vast majority of the princes wished to 
remain independent, whether or not they had ample resources to 
maintain their independence. Only a small number of princes had an 
area big enough in resources and experienced administration to 
become independent. 


The vast majority of states wanted free India or Pakistan to provide 
stability and protection, coupled with telegraphic and communication 
service. Many princes dreamt of having British protection even after the 
lapse of paramountcy, because they thought these treaties were 
perp>etual and had no time span on them. 

Also they thought of entering into new arrangements with the British 

Government, but the British had no interest in taking new 

responsibilities at the end of the Indian Empire. It was possible to 

protect them during the British Raj because the British had army and an 

a nninistration financed by British India, but after the indep>endence of 

ritish India, it would have been extremely difficult for the British 

ove,iiment to finance an army and dvil service for more than 500 

states for the express purpose of allowing them to remain outside the 
new dominations. 


XL- II ^3lter Monkton, the Political Advisor to the Viceroy, knew 
this all very well. He said. 


^ ^ai/e to/d them that, although the UK Government is not 
h ey to admit it, the old treaty obligations for the protection of 
date and dynasty cannot now be relied on. / do not believe that the 
British Covernrpent will be prepared to send their sons to fight to 
preserve the Nizam against democratic India \ 9 


Sir Walter Monkton was unhappy about the British behaviour 
towards the states, and he was dissatisfied with the Cabinet Mission 
resolutions. He said: The princes^ anxiety was sharpened by 
vagueness of the terms, which related to their future and left all 1^^ 
states in a dangerously exposed position \ 


Despite this ‘vagueness’ about the future of the states, it was 
apparent that technically and legally they would be independent 
the British relinquished paramountcy on the transfer of power, ^nd 
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they could well decide to remain indep>endence or join the successor 
^vernment of the British Raj, but Congress had different views on it. 

Nehru was provoked when he learned that a number of states 
wished to remain independent after the lapse of paramountcy. He 
bitterly opposed it in a meeting of the All-India Congress Commission 
on IS*** June 1947, and said: 

‘We cannot permit anything to happen in India, either in 
relation to defence arrangements or in relation to contact with foreign 
powers’. 


He maintained that the independence of such states was not to 
be recognized by India, and the recognition of such independence by 
any foreign power would be considered ‘unfriendly*. The All-India 
Congress Committee agreed that it could not admit the right of any 
state in India to declare its independence and to live in isolation from 
the rest of IndiaMO 

The Quaid-e-Azam. Mr. Jinnah. on the other hand, strongly 
opposed the views cf Nehru and the resolution of the Congress 
Committee, and unequivocally declared that, constitutionally and 
legally, the states would be independent sovereign states on the 
termination of paramountcy and that they would be free to adopt any 
course they liked. He said: ‘neither the British Government nor the 
British Parliament, nor any other power or body could compel the 
states to do anything contrary to their own free will and accord, nor 
have had any power or sanction of any kind to do so ’ H 

The authors of Freedom at Midnight explain it thus: 

‘They reflected upon the fact that under the British there had 
been two Indian: the India of its provinces, administered by the Central 
Government in New Delhi, and a separate India of her 562 princes. 
The princes recognized the paramountcy of the King-Emperor as 
represented in New Delhi by the Viceroy, and they ceded to him 
control of their foreign affairs and defence. They received in return 
Britain’s guarantee of their continuing autonomy inside their states'. 12 

The independent character of the states, especially after the 
British departure from India, was .discussed in a Cabinet Meeting, which 
was also attended by Mountbatten. on 20‘t' May 1947. It was made 
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dear that, soon as Dominion Status was granted to British ^ 
paramountry wouid come to an end. The states would then become 
fully independent and would be free to negotiate new arrangernen s i 
they thought it desirable to do so \ 13 

Lord Mountbatten, in his speech to a special meeting 
Chamber of Princes on 25*^ July 1947, explained to the princes the 
position of the States after the lapse of paramountcy: "ihe IndiBn 
Independence Act releases the states from all their obligations to t e 
Crown. The states will have complete freedom — technically and Icg^ Y 
they become independent. 14 


Despite this declared position of the Princely States, Mr. Nehm» 
on behalf of the Congress, argued that the states could not become 
mdependent. According to him, he could not find ‘any trace in the 
Cabinet Mission’s memorandum May 1946 dealing with the states, 
n y^y f t^ing allowed to claim independence’. Sir Conrad Corfield, 
o itica Adviser to the Viceroy, drew his attention to the following 
passage in the memorandum on states, treaties and paramountcy: 

wNch flow frow their 

surrend/ylfn h will no longer exist and that all the rights 

ftatPt A->//v ^ states to the paramount power will return to the 
Rrifith dm ^^''^'^Si^rnents between the states on one side and the 
end The ^dl thus be brought to an 

federal red ^ e/iTAer by the states entering into a 

OVA / ^ith the successor Government or Governments in 

n IS n la, or. failing this, entering into particular political 

arrangements with it or them'. ^ 

opinion, this passage did not ‘signify I*’® 
^ becoming independent’. Sir Conrad Corfield repii^ 

autonomourunkT''^'^'^ implied relations 


e Quaid-e-Azam, Mr. Jinnah, on the other hand, asserted 
that the states were fully entitled to refuse to join either of Ihe 
constituent assemblies. Mr. Jinnah, in a press statement on 17^^ Jui^^ 
1947, declared that: 
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*after the lapse of paramountcy, the Indian states would be, 
constitutionally and legally, sovereign states and free to adopt for 
themselves any course they wished. It is open to the states to join the 
Hindustan Constituent Assembly or to decide to remain independent 
In my opinion they are free to remain independent if they so desire\ 

In another press interview, Mr. Jinnah again declared, on 21** May 
1947, that: 

*They must, as completely independent states, free from any 
paramountcy, consider what is in their best interests, and it will be 
open to them to decide whether they should join the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, for their must and will be two sovereign 
constituent assemblies - of Pakistan and Hindustan \ 

Although the Princely States were, after the lapse of 
paramountcy, independent states, the British Government did not wish 
them to become fully independent. The British wanted to find the 
solution of the Indian problem and leave India with honour, and this 
task could not be achieved without the co-operation of the Indian 
Congress, which was determined to take full advantage of the situation, 
it was mainly due to pressure from Congress that the Attlee 
Government was forced to make the following declaration: 

*With the ending of the treaties and agreements the states 
regain their independence, bat it would be unfortunate if they were to 
become islands cut off from the rest of India. The termination of their 
existing relationship with the Crown need have no such consequences. 
Already 3 large number of them have declared their willingness to enter 
into relationship with the new dominions, and some have been 
represented in the Constituent Assembly of India. The Coi'emment 
hop^ 7/75^ all states will in due course find their appropriate place 
within one or other of the new dominions. If I ^m asked what would 
be the attitude of His Majesty's Government to any state which 
deeded to curt adrift from its neighbours and assert its independence, / 
would say to the ruler of that state: 'Take your time; think again 

It is tme that the vast majority of the states had no historical 
daim to independence, nor had they proper administration or 
resources adequate to maintain their independence. So they showed 
their willingness, though vehemently, to join the successor government. 
But there were other states which had capable administrations. 
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sufficient resources and, above all, the determination to maintain their 
independence. 

They also had an historical claim to independence: they were 
not principalities created by the British for British convenience - rather 
they had bright and respectable historical backgrounds. They were aji 
driven and beaten with the same stick by Lord Mountbatten, who 
drove them against the wall and forced them to join the Dominion of 
India. The states which wished to remain independent included the 
following notables: Hyderabad, Kashmir, Bhopal, Indore, Mysore, 
Travancore and Dohipur. The story of their unfortunate end will 
discussed in the following chapters. 


References: 
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Chapter 13 


Mountbatten at Work 

Before the work of Mountbatten is examined, it is only fair to 
the man to give a brief picture of the situation at the time of his arrival 
and a summary of Hindu-Muslim hatred. Brief mention was made of 
this animosity in Chapter Five. 

The majority of Hindus regarded Muslims as impure foreigners 
who invaded their homeland and ruled it for centuries against their 
will. While India was a British colony, they hoped to succeed to power 
after the British departed. But their dreams were shattered when Jinnah 
declared that, by any test or definition of a nation, Hindus and Muslims 
were two nations, and on the principle of self-determination, Pakistan 
was claimed as a homeland for Indian Muslims. 

This idea of a separate state was totally abhorrent to the 
Hindu-dominated Congress, which had antidpated a take-over of an 
undivided India, and to which the unity of India was an article of faith. 
For the Muslims it was a struggle for survival; for the Hindus it was the 
vivisection of their homeland. 

Most Hindus hated the Muslims because to them the Muslims 
were the descendants of untouchables who had fled Hinduism to 
escape their misery. Untouchables constitute about one sixth of India's 
total population, but they have supposedly been condemned for their 
sins in a previous incarnation. 

In Larry Collins’ words, ‘their name expressed the 
contamination that stained a caste Hindu at the slightest contact with 
them, a stain that had to be removed by a ritual, purifying bath. Even 
their footprints in the soil could defile some Brahman neighbourhoods 
No Hindu could eat in the presence of an untouchable, drink water- 
drawn from a well by his hands, or use utensils that had been soiled by 
his touch. Many Hindu temples were closed to them.’ 

Their children were not accepted in schools. In some parts of 
India they were still serfs, bought and sold along with the estates on 
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which they worked, a young untouchable being generally assigned the 
same value as an oxM 


Because of this thinking many Hindus thought Muslim^ were 

impure and sub-ordinate to them. A thousand years of Muslim rule 

provided'^ fuel for their hatred. Congress pretended to be the 

representative of all communities, but in fact it was dominated by those 

who believed in Hindu philosophy. But it also included in its ranks 

powerful-Muslim leaders like Khan Ghaffar Khan and Maulana Abu- 

Alkalarn Azad, who opposed a separate state. It would be fair to say 

that the majority of Muslims regarded Jinnah as their Messiah, who 

was there to help them safeguard their rights, and to achieve their goal 
- Pakistan. 


Mr. Jinnah was the top man in the Muslim League and there 
was no-one to challenge his ideas or orders. On the other hand, 

than one powerful man; for example, Nehru, Patel 
an au ana Azad were all influential in their own right. 




powerful of them all was Gandhi, who officially had no 
One max! provided spiritual and political leadership. 

critics; for examl clnHl,™" 

oeoDle buf h! f . portrayed as Messiah for poor 

people, but h.s true picture was revealed by his close associate: 


of CandhrTJlL^^i^'^ Mountbatten asked one 

poetess Sarojini Naidu. whether, in 
Comresi ^ poverty in which Candhi chose to live, the 

and^ GandH^rr,^°^^ ^he said, laughing, ’you 
station niatfor^i '"^en he walks down that Calcutta 

alone -or that ^or a suitably crowded third dass car. he is 

unprotected untouchables’ colony, he is 

D^Dle dres^^^ a dozens of our 

^tcar’ \X^an ^'^^ouchables. walking behind him. crowding into 

nafhi rh (^here untouchables live) 

/ ’ / ^/ ^^P^^'^ed that a score of Congress workers, again 
scrupu ousy dothed as harijans. were sent to live in the hovels around 
him. My dear Louis’, she conduded. 'You will never know how much 
it has cost the Congress Party to keep that old man in poverty’.2 
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Similarly Mr. Jinnah, who was later hailed as the protector of 
Muslim rights and symbol of Muslim unity, was criticised for his 
persona! character and his early rebuff to the idea of Pakistan, it is 
claimed that in the spring of J933, Choudhry Rahmat Aii (the man who 
first coined the word Pakistan) arrang^ 3 banquet in London^s 
Waldorf Hotel in honour of Jinnah and endeavoured to persuade him 
to take over his movement. He received a chilly rebuff. Pakistan, 
Jinnah told him, was 'an impossible dream\3 

Mr. Jinnah, who was a brilliant lawyer, began his career as an 
apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity, but he was disenchanted after years of 
hard work, and it was at that time that the idea of Pakistan was put to 
him. He rejected it, because he considered it ‘impossible . 

The authors of Freedom at Mid-night claim that the turning 
point in Jinnah V career came after the 1937 when the Congress refused 
to share with him and his Moslem League the spoils of office in those 
Indian provinces where there was a substantial Moslem minority. 
Jinnah, a man of towering vanity, took Congress" action as persona! 
insult. It convinced him that he and the Muslim League would never 
get a fair deal from a Congress-run India. The former apostle of Hind- 
Mu sUm unity became the unyielding advocate of Pakistan, the project 
that he had labelled as "impossible dream barely four years earlier". 

0 

The authors of Freedom at Mid-night further claim that a 
more improbable leader of Indians Muslim masses could hardly be 
imagined. The only thing Muslim about Mohammed Ah Jinnah was the 
fact that his parents happened to be Muslim. He drank, ate pork, 
religiously shaved his beard each morning, ana just as religiously 
avoided the mosque each Friday. Cod and the Koran had no place in 
Jinnah V vision of the world. His political foe Gandhi knew more verses 
of the Muslim Holy Book than he did. He had been able to achieve the 
remarkable feat of securing the allegiance of the vast majority of Indian 
ninety million Muslim without being able to articulate more than a fe\^ 
sentences in their tongue, Urdu".4 

This is what one may call the dark side portrayed by the critics 
of these two great leaders. It was generally believed that they were the 
most influential people in India, and together they held the key to the 
Indian political problem. No agreement or solution could take pla^^ 
without their consent. 
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Indian began his work by interviewing all notable 

that ho one of these interviews, with Jinnah, 

interview to 

Mountbatten ro^r ® meetings with Mr. Jinnah, 

emotional crv m? demand for Pakistan was not just an 

anythin? /e« m ''' . Muslim League would not agree on 

later commented in frustration: 

^3sa lunatic. H f^ouid deal with, an Indian gentleman. Jinnah 

^ was an absolutely, completely impossible ’.5 

Ae//-benr on be said. ‘He was a psychopathic case, 

first m 

place on 5«> Aprii^^^^'*^^ between Mr. Jinnah and Mountbatten took 
becoming sure tha^t'^'^ middle of that month Mountbatten was 

priority was to find^ partition was inevitable. His first 

meant some kin^ ^ solution in the light of the Cabinet Mission, which 

of unitary government. 

^ountbaft 

Pakistan had taken th convinced that the demand for 

controlled. His nr^w ^ monster which could not be tamed or 

their efforts were to fo find a solution mainly because 

to the political probIe^j*^off thought, had the key 

Mountbattpn 

key at all. The kev t found that ‘Gandhi had no 

people thought ir, whole thing obviously was Jinnah. Most 

Gandhi; it was JinnL thought it was Nehru. But it was not 

9h and Patel. They were the two people. V 

0II fK* k 

Jinnah, whom he Hi i-I!’ Mountbatten was determined to defeat Mr. 

Mr: Hudson writes i f 1 a kind of ‘contest’. 

men was one of I . underlying relationship between the two 

sfrealngpenonslre°^!’g contest not 

® Mntest. it is natural for a human being, and 
to clinch victory either by beating his opponent 
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or by out-manoeuvring him-or maybe with the help of intrigue, if the 
victory aimed at is not achieved by following the rules of the game. 
Mountbatten’s dislike of Jinnah has already been shown by the words 
he used in his interviews: however, if there is any doubt left, it should 
be cleared after reading the statement he made about Jinnah in an 
interview. He says, 7 have no worry about Jinnah being shown up for 
the bastard he was, you know he reaily was'. 9 

Mountbatten, after lengthy discussions with the Congress 
leadership, decided to attack Jinnah with his own weapon. Jinnah 
based his claim for Pakistan on the Two Nations Theory: that Muslims 
and Hindus cannot live together in peace, and the rights of Muslims are 
not protected under a Hindu-dominated government. Therefore 
Muslims majority areas should be joined together to establish a new 
home for Muslims. 

Mountbatten used the same weapon and said that the Punjab 
and Bengal do not have absolute Muslim majorities, and non-Muslim 
would not like to live in a Muslim state, therefore, they should be 
partitioned too. 

Mr. Hudson notes that ‘it was generaliy thought by the 
Congress leaders and Mountbatten that if Jinnah was pressed for the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal, he would find himself in alienation, as 
Muslims of Bengal would separate from the League, or that Mr. Jinnah 
would be forced to come to terms, or else be overthrown by the 
Leagued 10 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram, a Congress leader, expressed the view that 
Mountbatten believed ‘if Muslims were allowed to do what they 
wanted, p3rticularly if their goals were restricted by the partition of the 

Punjab and Bengal, they would find their Pakistan quite unworkable 
and would voluntarily Join the Indian Union'.11 

Mr. Jinnah fiercely opposed this, and argued that with the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal Pakistan would be ‘truncated and 
moth-eaten’. Mountbatten and Jinnah were involved in a lengthy and 
bitter debate, each trying to persuade the other. And it was after these 
parleys that Mountbatten commented with mischievous pride, that 7 
drove the old gentleman quite mad'. 12 



K3xhiiiijLand.tluji mit»on nf i}( 

Dartition^f*J?*^^®" Congress thought that with the idea d 
well comf» tr, Jinnah would be cornered, and he con 

India But tn agreement that would keep the unity <> 

•cindhthel^t CfraTb! 

Whatever nobody In a position to challenge h«J 

general. The writers of 

his commanding position Midnight note that ‘Jinnah 

absolute dictator of fh things. He had made himfel 

who might have been willing t"’ **'^ng«‘ 

Mohammed All JinnaK ^ negotiate a compromise, but as lo ^ 

Second, and more hold their f 

streets of Calcutta a yeS befor^lg blood^pUled >0 

Pakistan. Theresathere would have been J 
stubbornness to compete a of the same calibre, stamina ^ 

and Mountbatten The *h® united challenge of the Cong^ 

The Viceroy later recalled that: 

educated, fi^ined^'the intelligent tn^n. 

-'rnnaA did. tt u/ax nof capable of simply 

th' ^ came doJ^^i!^^ 

The others coSd l T^' the euilgeniuTin tbe^ 

'nothing couidbe d^e^T^^^ed’ but not Jinnah. VifhHc 
to Jinnah did not have verf 

wan4 He knej he"drd'‘ 

veorS™ a “toOtoplish hi, ^ ^ tong to live «" 

Jinnah hart^i^ u?'* without an ^ he 

*tJt illnew ®td both h*^ 'J** deteriorating 

ew about d. ™ ™to'wre still some British ofWaK 

k®ki,tan,ZS"^'?''“’- waware or,. 

'kto <*W Of A4 ^ And out aZw’V'Z”-"i 
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kept the country unified. He was the one man who reaiiy made it 
impossible \ 15 

Mountbatten's frustration and sense of defeat could be felt. If 
he had known about his illness in good time, he could have pla/ed for 
time and waited until his death. After Jinnah there would have been no 
one to resist Mountbatten's and Congress's pressure. 

Mouhtbatten on another occasion virtually acknowledged this. 
He said: * Anyway, that I was not told (about JinnaHs illness) was 
almost criminal. It was the only chance we had of keeping some form 
of unified India, because he was the only. / repeat the only, stumbling 
block. The others were not so obdurate. I am sure Congress would 
have found some compromise with them \ 16 

Mountbatten, unaware of Jinnah's deteriorating health and 
weakening stamina, held a meeting with him on I?**’ April 1947. In an 
effort to p>€rsuade him, he explained the position to Jinnah, by saying 
that you have two options: either to accept the Cabinet Mission Plan 
and have all five provinces of Pakistan with complete autonomy, and a 
very weak centre to which allegiance would be for three subjects and 
which might be covered by the General term Vefence': or have a very 
moth-eaten Pakistan, the eastern and north-west parts of which were 
unlikely to be economic propositions, and which would still have to 
come to some centre for general subjects for a long while after we had 
left\ 

Jinnah replied by saying: V do not care how little you give me 
as tong as you give it to me completely'. 17 

After this meeting Mountbatten lost all his hope of transferring 
power to a united India. He knew that persuading Congress to accept 
partition would not be an easy job. He had to find a solution, not only 
to settle the inextricable political problem, but also to keep his 
reputation, which was at stake here. 

Mountbatten began exploring the possibilities of dividing 
India. He had (apart from his British advisers) V.P. Menon as a Politic^ 
Adviser. Menon was a Hindu who had close links with Patel, a strong 
man of the Congress. 
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Mountbatten accepts that T/ie truth is, of course, he had access 
to me and he influenced me very greatly. / discovered he had a 
personal link with Pate! (but not with Nehru) and I then started using 
him. but. at first, almost secretly'.!8 

He continues to say that ‘my unofficial link with Nehru was 
Krishna Menon, with whom t made friends in Engian ’. 19 

Nehru and Patel put together were the decision makers in the 
Congress, and they both had their trusted friends near Mountbatten. 
Thus they were in a position to influence the Viceroy, and that is by his 
own admission. 


Mountbatten may have thought that he was ‘using’ Menon, 
but in actual fact it was Nehru and Patel who were using him through 
their contacts. Apart from Menon, Nehm had another trusted and 
influential contact through which he influenced Mountbatten. Major 
Geneial Shahid Hamid Comments on this: 


^^'^^^uently Nehru is very happy, as he is now in a } 

Ztnft ' wants. He is a clever manipulator and an 

ac/?/ei/(? his end he has cultivated Edwina 

rnniertnrf. intimate terms with her. There are ail sorts of 

conjecture about their relaitionship.20 


^ Pakistani Army officer. 

roiilrl havp of partition, and like most Pakistanis he 

, isliking for Mountbatten, so his opinion could be biased. 

But nere we have a couple of British writers who had the privilege of 

ountbatten and many • Indian politicians and Army 
Officers, commenting on the topic like this: 

ftis own conclusions that there was no other 

^ f ^^Ptoying all the charm 

and operation seduction to bring Nehru to their 

viewpoints .21 o 


They continue to write, ‘His wife's friendship with the Indian 
prime Minister had grown too. Women like Edwina Mountbatten were 
rare in the world and rare still in the India of 1947. No-one had been 
better able to draw Nehru from his shell when moments of doubt and 
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depression gripped him than the attractive aristocrat who radiated so 
much compassion, inteiiigence and warmth. Often, over tea in the 
oghul Gardens, or a swim in the Viceregal pool, she had been able to 

arm Nehm out of his gloom, redress a situation and subtly encourage 
her husband's effort'.22 

If nothing else, it proved that a special relationship existed 
between Nehru and Lady Mountbatten and of course with 
Mountbatten too. Apart from the direct approach, Nehru had two 
^ important levers which he could use to inHuence the thinking of the 
Viceroy, namely Lady Mountbatten and V.P. Menon, and Patel had 
one such lever, Krishna Menon. 

Mountbatten did not have this kind of intimate relationship 
with the League leaders, and he did not have a Muslim adviser on his 
staff. It is not at all surprising that his thinking and policies were so 
p much more in tune with the Congress thinking. 

• 
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Chapter 14 


The Partition Plan 


The date for the transfer of power set out by His Majesty^* 
Government was *1“ June 1948 or within a month or so of that date* 
and Mountbatten was asked to report back: 'If by P October 1947 
consider that there is no prospect of reaching a settlement on the 
of a unitary Government, you should report to HMC on the dep 
which you consider should be taken for the transfer of power on ^ 
due date’. I 
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®Y rniddle of April, Mountbatten finally dedded in 
should partition India and let Jinnah have his ‘moth-eaten Paki^^ |i^ 
other words, it was roughly six months before the due date W*’® ff 
was supposed to report his failure to get an agreement on the ba<'» i4 
united India. And the actual date of transfer of power was al^ 
months away. 
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But Mountbatten was determined to transfer power during 
1947, on the basis of Dominion Status, with both India and Pakistan 
joining the Commonwealth his official biographer, Philip Ziegler, 
comments that ^Mountbatten was determined to drive them forward at 
5 pace which would make it impossible for anyone to have second 
thoughts or fuss over much about details\2 

One may wonder what the reason was for driving them at 

^ch speed that nobody could understand details and have ‘second 

thoughts’ about them. Major General Shahid Hamid comments on this: 

# 


To the utter astonishment of all present, Mountbatten 
announced 15"’ August as the date for the transfer of power. It was a 
bombshell! / wonder what brought this last minute change. Does he 
realize its consequences? Why this hurry? Why this shock treatment? 
What is at the back of it all? Has he got cold feet and is he losing 
control, or is he not prepared to shoulder the responsibility? Why is he 
bulldozing everything and leaving no time for an organist handover? 
Does he not realize that things done in such a desperate hurry can lead 
to chaos, confusion andshambles?’3 

The writer haj asked many questions here, and the simple 
answer to all is that he had to rush. He did not want to give anybody 
time to think what exactly was happening, and this was part of the 
bargain. Jinnah wanted Pakistan at all costs, no matter how small in 
size; and Congress was fiercely opposing this. 

A political impasse was there before his eyes and 
Mountbatten’s reputation was at stake. So he had a seaet agreement 
with the Congress that if they accepted partition of India, he would 
transfer power as soon as possible: he would partition Punjab and 
Bengal, in order to give moth-eaten Pakistan’ to Jinnah; and he would 
give a free hand to Congress when dealing with the future of the 
Princely States. 

« 

Sardar Patel, the strong man of Congress, reveals the inside 
story. While spseaking in the Constituent Assembly in 1949, he said ‘the 
price Congress had demanded for agreeing to partition was first, that 
Britain should withdraw from India in two months, and second, that 
Britain should give Congress a free hand in settling the future of the 
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Princely States... that the Punjab should be partitioned - they (the 
Muslim League) wanted the whole of it; that Bengal should be 
partitioned - they wanted Calcutta and the whole of it. On those 
conditions the bill in Parliament was passed in two months. -■ ■■■•M to 
by all three parties. Show me any instance in the history ot r.-,^ British 
Parliament when such a bill was passed in two months, but this 
done'.4 


So one could see why Mountbatten was going in top gear; he 
had to fulfil his part of the bargain, and that he did with a style. The 
authors of Freedom at Midnight also note that Congress accepted the 
partition of India on condition the Punjab and Bengal would be 
p>artitioned too. They write: 

'Nehru was authorized to inform the Viceroy that while 
Congress remained 'passionately attached to the idea of a united India'. 

a partition, provided that the two great provinces of 

Punjab and Bengal were divided'.5 

Mountbatten put forward a number of benefits for Britain, if 
she transferred power earlier: 

^cr^U- of power would gain her (Britain) tremendous 

^ of the ptetent 

3. A request by India to remain in the British Commonwealth would 
^nt^nce British prestige enormously in the eyes of the world. This 
factor alone was of overriding importance; 

4. Such a request would be of the greatest advantage to the prestige of 
the present British Government in the eyes of the country: 

^ From the point of view of Empire defence, an India within the 
Commonwealth filled in the whole framework of world strategy: ^ 

neutral India leave a gap which could complicate the problem 
enormously; a hostile India would mean that Australia and Ne^^ 
Zealand were virtually cut ofF.6 
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It is true that Britain benefited from an early hand-over; no- 
one is disputing this. The point is that the dedsion to transfer at an 
early date was taken because of intolerable pressure from the Congress, 
and with its benefit coming before everything else. 

Shrewd Congress leaders first paved the way for 
Mountbatten’s appointment, and then used his office and influence to 
further own aims. Mountbatten tried to show tha{ he had decided on 
an early transfer with the British interest in mind, and that it was his 
idea to bring the date forward. But the reality is somewhat different. 

The clever Congress leadership knew that they could not keep 
millions of unwilling Muslims under the banner of a United India, and 
it was not in the interests of the social, economic and cultural 
development of India to do so. Very reluctantly they accepted that 
they would have to swallow this bitter pill of partition, but before they 
openly accepted it. they wanted to extract the highest possible price for 
it. They also knew that if the date of transfer was not changed from 1® 
June 1948. and the principle of partition accepted by June 1947, that 
v.'ould give ample time to the Muslim League to organize its forces and 
endeavour to get its proper share in assets and other economic, 
industrial and territorial gains. 

It was most probable that after taking Pakistan out of British 
India, Mr. Jinnah would focus his attention on the Princely States. By 
bringing the'date forward, the Congress leadership did not want to 
give him enough time to think of anything else: thus they killed two 
birds with one stone. 

Poor Mountbatten thought that it was he who was using all 
the levers of power and deciding the policy issues. In actual fact, 
physically, it was he using the levers of power, but the policies initiated 
and decided by Congress brains. Mr. Krishna Menon, who in 
Mountbatten's own words was his ‘unofficial link with Nehru’, was the 
person who. on the advice of Nehru, suggested to Mountbatten the 
early transfer power. The following quotation proves this: 

Mr. Krishna Menon has pointed out that it was he who had 
first suggested the early transfer of power to India on a Domination 
status basis. Mr. Krishna Menon had also stated that one of the 
advantages in such a plan which most attracted Pandit Nehru was the 
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latter's belief that he (His Excellency) would be able greatly to influence 
the states \7- > 

For the Congress a partition of their sacred motherland was 
not an easy decision. Partition was'accepted as a last resort, a lesser of 
two evils. Nehru once said, ^Partition is better than the murder of 
innocent citizens. If they (the League) are forced to stay in the union, 
no progress or planning will be possible \ 8 

He also feared that if he did not accept partition, 
independence could be delayed, if not jeopardized. He thought, if the 
Muslims, who wanted to secede, were forced to live in the Union, 
there would be more disturbance and bloodshed. Furthermore, he had 
a feeling that even if we got freedom for India, with that background, 
it would be a very weak India - that is, a federal India with far too 
much power in the federating units. A larger India would have constant 
troubles and constant disintegrating pulls\9 


Another imp>ortant factor in this was the strong belief that 
moth-eaten Pakistan' could not survive very long and would be forced 
to yield before Indian supremacy. Mr. Brecher notes it: 

'A Congress leaders, and Nehru among them, 

subscribed to the view that Pakistan was not a viable state - politically. 

economi^Uy geographically or militarily - and that sooner or later the 
areas which had seceded would be compelled by force of circumstance 

to return to the old fold'. 10 

Many incidents and quotation could be given to support this 
view, but since the view given is so evident, there is no need to give 
too many quotations and examples. The argument has already become 
too long, therefore, one quotation would be sufficient. After Congress 

had accepted the partition plan, Mr. Kripalani, the President, asked 
Congress to build a: 

*strong, happy, democratic and socialist India which can win 
back the seceding children to its lap. For the freedom we have achieved 
cannot be complete without the unity of India'. 11 

The key sentence is the last one, which makes it evident that 
India’s freedom would not be complete until partition was undone. 
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This was the typical Congress thinking. To accomplish their task they 
began work before the partition took place. 

Whatever Congress thinking and their reason for accepting the 
principle of partition might have been, the fact remains that they 
showed their agreement, and Mountbatten drew up the partition plan. 
This was known as the first plan. Mountbatten sent Lord Ismay to 
London with it for the Cabinet approval. 

The Plan included a clause which allowed 65 million Muslims and 
Hindus to have a viable country of Bengal with its great seaport 
Calcutta as its capital. Mountbatten secretly encouraged Bengali 
politidans in this, but he was afraid that the Congress would not accept 
it, because of the important textile industry in Calcutta, and moreover, 
the main financial support for Congress was coming from Hindu 
industrialists in Calcutta. 

The Plan also allowed all provinces to choose whether they 
should join Pakistan or remain in India, or, if a majority of both its 
Hindus and its Muslims agreed, became independent. In other words, 
the plan accepted in principle that there could be more than two 
independent countries. 

i\ ‘ 

The Plan was sent to London on 3^ May 1947, and the 
amended draft came back on 17* May. Mountbatten fixed 17* May as 
the date to reveal the Plan to Indian leaders. He went to Simla, a hill 
station, for some rest, and invited Nehru to stay with him, 

Nehru, accompanied by Krishna Menon, went to Simla as the 
Viceroy’s guest. Mountbatten's original thinking was to release the text 
of the Plan only 24 hours prior to the meeting he called on I?”* May, 
and thus give them the minimum time to argue and to suggest 
amendments. At the last moment he changed his mind and decided to 
show the Plan to his guests. 

Mountbatten’s personal staffs were horrified with this. They 
argued, ‘this would be a breach of faith, if it were known you would 
show it to them, and it ieaked, this would be suffident for Jinnah to say 
no, for Baldev (the Sikh leader) to say no; even the Congress Party may 
go bade on Nehru. This undermines the whole principle: it comes back 
to secret diplomacy instead of honest open candour’. 
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Mountbatten saw the merit of the advice of his ^ 

insisted to go ahead with his plan of showing it Nehru, he said: / 
Sony, / think you are absolutely righU but / have a hunch that / 
show it to Nehru and that he is going to like it\ 12 

Nehru took the copy of the Plan with him and after careful 
reading rejected the Plan. This was completely unexpected for 
Mountbatten because he had the agreement of Indian leaders on it. 
Especially he could not have expected this from Nehru with whom he 
had a ‘special relationship'. 

In Mountbatten's own words: ‘and on the next day / thought 
he was going to explode; he was white with rage. He took a long 
to control himself. / spent hours trying to help him collect himsel 
together'. 13 

This is the account of the incident given by Mountbatten, but 
Indian historian Y, Krishan has a different story to tell; he states that: 


the plan was put forward with the intention that it should be 
rejected; it can be explained away only as a tactic to browbeat the 
opposition to India joining the British Commonwealth \ 14 

Which one of these stories is true we shall never find out? The 
an, anyhow, was abandoned and there was some confusion over this 
in London, because they had been assured by Mountbatten that he had 
the agreement of all Indian leaders. The situation in London was so 
confused that there were talks of sending a ministerial mission to fly to 
Delhi to find out the facts, or alternatively for Mountbatten to return 
to London to explain the inddent. His official biographer put it like 


The Viceroy's first reaction was to bluster: nothing could be 
gained by his return; the Cabinet knew his recommendations; they 
must take them or leave them; if they left them, he would resign. V*P 
Menon and Lady Mountbatten did not have much difficulty ii^ 
persuading him that the Cabinet were within their rights*. 15 
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Mountbatten, after a strong expression of resentment from 
Nehru, decided to draw up a partition plan which would satisfy Nehru, 
if nobody else. 


He asked Menon, his Hindu adviser, to help him out of this 
quandary. He said to Menon: (instead), j think if we have got4o 

do a fresh presentation draft on this, we cannot change our position 
very much. This is to say. we have got to accept partition. 
Mountbatten continues: ^And that was when V.P. Menon put up to me 
proposals which / then put up and which were very far-reaching. The 
main thing about them, of course, was that by going back to the 
Government of India Act. 1935. utilizing the position of Dominion 
status, V.P. Menon worked the thing out with me and it worked .16 

This was the final Partition Plan and it was drafted by a Hindu 
political adviser of Mountbatten. It was on the basis of this Plan that 
the great Indian Empire was partitioned and relinquished. V.P. Menon 
was very important to Mountbatten: he took him everywhere he went 
and listened to his advice very carefully. 


One wonders — was there no-one of the same calibre and 
intelligence in the entire Muslim Community, who could have had an 
advisory role to put forward the counter-agreement? It is believed that 
if Mountbatten had also employed a Muslim adviser, who might not 
have had the same intelligence, but nevertheless, provided an opposite 
view, then the Viceroy would have had a balanced view of any given 
situation. And, of course, as a result of this balanced view he would 
have been in a better position to make decisions. Since he had only one 
adviser who happened to be a Hindu and a close friend of Patel, his 
advice more often than not was biased against the Muslim League, and 
obviously decisions made on the basis of biased advice would be biased 

too. 


One could thus see the biased advice in action and 
Mountbatten himself explaining it: *The real body-blow to Pakistan was 
Menon^s view of India inheriting everything. They were the successor 
state and Pakistan was to leave them and there was no way Jinnah 
could get round that\ 17 


Anyhow, Mountbatten flew to London with the new Plan 
drafted by Menon on 18^^ May; he also took Menon with him. He 
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arranged to see the King Emperor in Buckingham Palace, and also met 
Prime Minister Attlee and other leaders. He once boasted that: 

V had as great control over the Cabinet as / had over the 
leaders in India at that time, and / had the most frightful, not so much 
conceit, but a corhptete and absolute belief that it all depended on me, 
3nd they had to do what / said or else18 ■ 

This was no more boast; Mountbatten did wield great power - 
he almost wrote his own terms and condition before he accepted the 
job of Viceroy, and even this time Attlee agreed that he ‘should be 
given a large measure of discretion to amend the details of the pisn, 
without prior consultation with Her Majesty’s Government’.! 9 

above plenipotentiary powers over, and 

like thic Government was his threat to resign, which ended 

resignation at^- Mountbatten's 

' quandary anH tK landed the Government in a 

y a the entire programme could have been sabotaged. 

prepared^njirl^ff®" returned'to Delhi on 31« May 1947. and 

2’^ June he cailpw of this partition drama. On 

present: Nehm P^f of Indian leaders, and the following were 

and Abdul Rab Mil? fKripalanl for Congress; Jinnah. Liaquat Ali 
Sikhs. He Baldev Singh for the 

‘Immediate Transfpr copies of the British Government’s 

were there to deriri.^ 1 * h^ountbatten told these leaders who 

midnight. The coni ^ future of India, that he wanted the answers by 
had about 14 honrc? given to them at 10a.m., which meant they 

o t ink and then approve or disapprove the Plan. 

pleased with th^p?^ Congress delegation would be 

the Plan, as desirpH 1 gone out of his way to redraft 

League delegation ^ Nehru. But he had serious worries about the 
meet him privates -Unnah. He dedded therefore to 

League. asked him to accept the Plan on behalf of the 


he wanted to hold * niust ^o this thing absolutely legally’. He said 

that this could take uTf of the Le^ue and get their approval, and 

up to one week. Mountbatten told Jinnah that it 
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«» a very important and serious matter and should be dealt with 
j He said that if he did not get his answer by 8 am on 3”^ 

iJne. he might withdraw his offer to divide India. Jinnah was unmoved 
showed his disagreement with the time limit. ‘1 must do this in the 

8'cal and legal way’ he said, ‘as is properly constituted I am not the 
Muslim League’. r- k- y 

Once again Mountbatten endeavoured to explain the 
^riousness and urgency of the matter, and that the acceptance must be 
made before tomorrow’s meeting. Mountbatten said to him: 


V am going to tell you something. / cannot allow you to throw 
3way the solution you worked so hard to get. ft is absolutely idiotic to 
''e/use to say yes. Congress has said yes. The Sikhs have said yes. 
omorrow, at the meeting, / shall say / have received an assurance 
^orp the Congress Party, with a few reservations that / am sure / can 
^tisfy, and they have accepted. The Sikhs have accepted. I had a very 
‘°ng, very friendly conversation with Mr. Jinnah last night. We went 
through every point. Now at this moment, I shall turn to you and you 
'Will nod your head in agreement, and if you shake your head (to 
indicate disagreement) you will have lost the thing for good, and as far 
I am concerned, you can go to helT.20 

Mountbatten explains his worry about that moment in an 
interview by saying: Now / can tell you that if he had shaken his head, 
the whole thing would have been in the bumble pot. To think that / 
bad to say yes for this dot to get his plati through, it shows you what 
one was up against. This was probably the most hair-raising moment. 
Waiting to see if the dot was going to nod or shake his head. But isn’t it 
fasdnating that the whole thing should depend on which way he was 
going to shake his head'.21 

» 

t 

The words of Mountbatten would be obnoxiops to many 
people. Apart from his Royal connections, he was a leading figure 
because of his political and military achievements. He was no ordinary 
man. But nor was Mr. Jinnah. who was the undisputed leader of 
millions of Muslims. 

It IS really disgraceful that such a high-ranking person as 
Mountbatten should have used these humiliating words to the'Muslim 
leader. It should be remembered that he called Jinnah a ‘bastard’ a$ 
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well (see Chapter Thirteen, ‘Mountbatten at Work', p.l37. it shows 
that Mountbatten really disliked Mr. Jinnah, and his dislike had a 
impact on the division of India. 

Anyhow, the solution to the political problems of India W^ 
found in the partition, and all those present at the meeting show 
their agreement. Apart from the division of British India, the 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal were also to be divided on the 

principle that the Muslim majority areas would become part ^ 
Pakistan. 


Mountbatten set 15^^ August 1847 as the date for the transfer o 
power, and that gave them 73 days to unravel a number 
inextricable problems. Apart from the division of the Punjab and 
Bengal, these included a referendum in the North-West Frontier 
Provmces and the Sylhet districts of Assam; the division of the Militar/ 
an ivil Services; the assets and liabilities of the Government of India* 
he creation of a new administration for Pakistan; provision of security 

border and, above all, negotiations 
States about their future, all had to be accomplished. 


timp anil standard, a gigantic task which demanded more 

pressure planning. Mountbatten, because of the Congress 

have a seconH h? give them any more time or even to 

have a second thought or do careful planning. 


transfer irnuLI H ““ °n the eart 

^ t tie IS quotcd On pagc 123. I think it would b 

of all wrote: ‘to the utter astonishmer 

tr^nXr announced IS'’ August as the date for th 

minute raTze'lf' ' 

Why thh shock treetmemrS com^qisences’ Why this hunt 

\ 


. decision was surprising to everyone, and even fjeople 'h 

Britain were perplexed by it. The authors of Freedom at Midnight 
noted: 


In th& corridors of the Commons^ Oo\Ayning Street 3nd Buckingham 
PslBce^ the news esme 3S 3 shocks No-one^ not even Attlee himself hsd 
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suspected that Mountbatten u/as ready to bring down the curtain on 
Britain's Indian adventure so predpitately\23 

The reasons for an early transfer have been discussed, and the 
following quotation is a statement from Mountbatten about the ear y 
date; it does not suggest that compelling circumstances forced him to 
decide on the date: 

*The date I chose came out of the blue. / chose it in reply to a 
question. / was determined to show / was master of the whole event. 
VC/hen they asked: had we set a date, / knew it had to be soon. a 
not worked out exactly when. / thought it had to be about ugust or 
September and / then went to 15^ August. Why? Because it was t e 
second anniversary of Japan's surrender and i knew the 
have a date. However much / consulted my staff they wou a give 
me different dates, later dates, and this ludicrously early date real y put 
the cat among the canaries, frightened them aU\24 

Commentators and writers agree that the time given by 
Mountbatten to iron out these difficult problems was not enoug . The 
task demanded a lot more time and very careful planning, and this was 
not possible in the time allowed. In fact, an early date, only 77 days 
away, provided a sense of urgency and panic. 

These embarrassed and panic- stricken people, driven by 
Mountbatten personally, had no oppx^rtunity or necessary experience 
to meet a challenge. Major General Shahid Hamid comments on this; 
^Two states to be born in 77 days from now. There is no sue parallel 
in history, it is sheer irresponsibility, it wilt lead to the most stupendous 
explosion. '25 
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Chapter 15 


Joint Governor Generalship 

Just as on many other issues, Mountbatten and Jinnah sharply 
differed over the question of a joint Governor General of both 
Dominions. Congress extended its invitation to Mountbatten to 
become the first Governor Genera! of the independent India. This 
invitation had a special appeal to Mountbatten, and this gave him the 
idea of becoming a joint Governor General of both Dominions. In his 
view, Pakistan would gain most from it, since she was the weaker party 
in many respects, and more in need of an ‘impartial figure at the top, 
watching the partition process. There were many in his staff who 
agreed with the idea. It would have given his popularity a tremendous 
boast that he was so much liked by Hindus and Muslims that they 
chose him as their Governor General even after the British Raj was 
relinquished. But this dream could not have come true unless both 
Dominions offered him the p>ost. 

Once again Mr. Jinnah was there to frustrate Mountbatten, 
who was told that he (Jinnah) wishec' to appoint British Governors in 
all provinces of Pakistan except Sind, and that he had already 
appointed three British officers as Chiefs of the Armed Forces. But, he 
said, the people of Pakistan should not accept all this if Mountbatten 
were to become a joint Governor General of both countries. Jinnah 
further told him that, considering all this, he had reluctantly decided to 
become the Governor General of Pakistan himself, and that this was 
the advice of his intimate friends and the wish of the people. 

Mountbatten was obviously not very pleased to hear this. He 
recorded that close associates of Mr. Jinnah (Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and 
the Nawab of Bhopal) showed their agreement that he (Mountbatten) 
should , become Joint Governor General. Mountbatten, in bis 
endeavour to persuade Mr. Jinnah, he said: 

*you realise you have chosen the wrong thing. The man you want to 
be is the Prime Minister; he runs the country. ^ 
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**Not * 

will do what the Governor GenSelhh^^^^ 

**Th9t * 

democlBcy^ rep\y the whole Brithh concept of 

Pakistan."! ’ *3'd Jinnah, “that is the way I am going to run 

MountbattenSrne ^ arguments, and as a result 
do you realise what this will cost his temper) and said. 

Jinnah sadly rcDlipH 

several cores of rupees in assets". 

'!» whole of y<x.?r..Sf!;S t'Sre'^'SjlT 
Mountbatt(.n __ 


-'Ji rawstan. 2 

and oonfusten*couSl this setback and his distre 

Patnda; seen ,n the letter he wrote to his daught< 


and either 

Congress I^hI aca/x«/ of 

f^,?. sides...or / !et c 


•booh 


obM^ ZT 15^ Ao^st P^^^rve my reputath 

'^f^sed '^'om out arJf and over tin 

S^- -fimg. bea,ute%,‘^^‘d really to go. i ■ 

^ ■■■'"^^nlytalcZ^,^ '”“>«Mlllng of the . 

Mou„tt»„. ^•^'^Pegr.-g 

«» "»'*cide for M „ 

weoted h,„ Of, ho : 

^ ' “.^C=SS,« 
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p^rUtion of inr^j^ 

them for the stronger side; his impartiality was seen with 

r^w ^ ^ group of Muslims, and if he dedded to become 

^ndia, thi^ was to strengthen this view, which 
could tarnish his popularity. 


Ino- II Governor General of India, Mountbatten could not 

w ^ irnpartial, nor would the Indian Government 

im whereas there was a desperate need for someone 

pa la to oversee the inextricable process of partition. 

Similarly, there was an argument for the acceptance of the 
vernor eneralship: that it was a personal relationship which led to 
e appointment rather than a job created by his office. There was a 
rong possibility that senior staff in the armed forces might have 
resigned if Mountbatten had decided to leave. 

Above all, it was the decision of Mr, Jinnah to become the 
ovemor General of Pakistan which denied Mountbatten the 
oppMDrtunity to become a Joint Governor General. Mr. Jinnah openly 
welcc^ed the appointment of Mountbatten as the Governor General 
of India, as he hoped for better from him than from dealing with 
n lan ea ers only. It is a moot question what would have happened if 
ount tten had become Governor General of both Dominions or 
had not accepted the Goverfior Generalship of India. 

This controversy caused further deterioration in the 
relationship between Mountbatten and Jinnah, and this was bdund to 
have its impact when delicate decisions were made, espedally when the 
provings were divided. Jinnah would have his reasons for not letting 
Moun^tten becomes Joint Governor General, but it was a rather 
costly decision. Arguments for and against this decision could be raised 
but It looks irrelevant to discuss this in great detail. 
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Chapter 16 


The Future of Princes 


With the acceptance of the Partition Plan there was a sense of 
victory and jubilation in British India; at last it was to achieve its 
independence. However, the future of Princely India was uncertain and 
opaque. The Princely States had been very loyal to the Crown ever 
since their Paramountcy was surrendered. 


The Princely States rushed to the help of the British Empire whenever it 
was under threat. For example, during the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
w en the British Raj ih India was seriously threatened, the Princes 
e pe with money, resources and troops to re-establish British control. 


h^D^dBritain was involved in the World Wars, the Princes 
of everything they had. They were expecting some kind 

v^as aDDo' t British victory in the War, and when Mountbatten 

They thoughMh^^ Viceroy of India, they were very pleased, 

was therp tr. k ^ appointed his cousin as the Viceroy and he 

i“tire TO help them. 


”Fh 

Mountbatten dream’s and expectatipns were soon shattered: 

was there to pran^r • ^^t to destroy them. He 

with Nehru e ^ '.^dependence to India and to honour his friendship 

princes. Accordinr/^*^^ bulldozing the rights of these loyal 

^‘ng to Hodson: 


the Prinres^^^*^ after interests of 

appointment personally by the king, upon his 

States; for Hu aa responsibility towards the future of the 

Princes treasured fT-^^ anybody how much the 

constituUorla/f^ml^^^^^ ''' 


... Statement did riot clearly state the future 

posi to he Princely States, Mountbatten knew what he had 

planned for them. The 3-^ June Statement reads like this: 
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*His Majesty's Government wish to make it dear that the 
^^sions above relate only to British India and that their policy 
towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission memorandum 
of 12^ May 1946 remains unchanved'.2 

It is dear from this that the 3^ June Plan or the Partition Plan 
did not sp>edfy the role and status of the Princely States, and this 
^Qgueness further increased the anxiety of perplexed princes. It appears 
from the above statement as if the Cabinet Mission Memorandum 
contained some kind of magic solution for the future of Princely States, 
but when it is carefully examined, its vagueness becomes apparent. The 
client points in the Memorandum are as follows: 

‘... An assurance was given to the Princes that there was no 
intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change in their 
relationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties 
end engagements without their consent . . But the British Government 
could not and would not in any circumstances transfer Paramountcy to 
an Indian Government When a new fully selfgoverning or 
independent Government or Governments come into being in Bntish 
India, His Majesty's Government's influence with these Governments 
will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obligations of 
paramountcy. Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British troops 
would be retained in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequence, 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the Indian 
States, His Majesty's Government will cease to exercise the power of 
paramountcy. This means that the rights of the States which flow from 
their relationship to the Crown will no longer exist and that all rights 
surrendered by the States to the paramount power will return to the 
States. Political arrangements between the States on the one side and 
the British Crown and British India on the other will thus be brought to 
an end. The void will have to be filled, either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the successor Government or 
Governments in British India, on failing this, entering into particular 
political arrangements with it or them '.3 

% 

It is known from the above that there was no precise advice or 
practical solution given to the princes. They were asked to negotiate 
with the successor ‘Government’ or ‘Governments’. Commenting on 
the Kashmir problem, Alastair Lamb stated: 
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Kash 


of India 




« * 

conc(^,, ^ sense the Kashmir problem can be seen ^ 
integration^ °e f^'^Vre to find a satisfactory method for 

ps,i„sn ^fich 

Prinreiv State!"' ■* j"® "°' ’PP“'V 'I’P future position of tP^ 

had no right tA encouraged Nehru to declare that the States 

Committi meeting of the All India Congre^* 

held on 15«> June 1947, Nehru said bitterly: 

y^hich affects P^^niit anything to happen in India in any 

defence arran^em^^^^^!^^ security of India, either in relation 

ents or in relation to contact with foreign powers * 

not to ^ ^sined that the independence of any such state 
independence India and the recognition of sueh 

ect. In the same would be considered an unfriendly 

of any Sate to ^ resolution was passed repudiating the clainr* 

rest of India, it *ridependence and to live in isolation from tf*^ 

Government of lr^^^ *^aintained that the relationship between the 
lapse of Paramountr^ States would not be ‘exhausted by the 

tates .5 rie lapse does not lead to the independence of 

*** 

of Nehru and the rp^^ * Muslim League strongly contested the vie'^ 
declared that: adopted by Congress, and unequivocally 

^^‘^^P^odent SovereiJ legally, the States would ^ 

they would be free t ^ on the termination paramountry and that 

declared: ° ^°opt any course they liked. Mr. Jinnah further 

% 

Government, nlllf independent, and neither the British 

could compel the St t Parliament, nor any other power or body 

accord, nor had thel anything contrary to their free will and 

y any power or sanction of any kind to do so6 

AIf.L 

would revert tothl'l Government agreed that paramountcy 

choose any course of power, leaving them free to 

h« .r"?""’ Wf "'Ind and openly 

de - , though after the transfer of power the States were ’free’ 
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to enter either Constituent Assembly or make other arrangements, they 
could not ‘enter the Commonwealth separately as Dominions. In other 
Words he wanted to deter them from following the path of 
independence. 

In the meeting of 3*^ June, it was decided to appoint a States 
Department of the Indian Government to control their relations with 
the Princes, and a corresponding department for Pakistan, Patel became 
the head of the department and Menon his Secretary. In the words of 
Lord Birkenhead, ‘Patel's line can be summed up in a sentence: 

intends, if he can, to inherit the rights, but not the obligations, of 
the paramount power\ 7 

Sardar Abdul Rab Nishtar was the Head of the States 
Department in Pakistan, with Mr. Ikramullah as his Seaetary, 

Both Congress and the Muslim League had opposing views on 
the future of Princely States. Nehru, once again, in a speech at Gwalior, 
made it clear to the States' rulers that they must choose ‘either to join 
the Constituent Assembly or to be treated as hostile'.B 

In response to this, Liaquat Ale Khan in his press statement said: 

‘ The Indian States wilt be free to negotiate agreements with Pakistan or 
Hindustan as considerations of contiguity or their own self interest may 
dictate, or they may choose or assume complete and separate 
sovereign status for themselves\9 

Despite these clear warnings from Congress, and from Nehru in 
particular, Mountbatten was determined to drive the Princes against 
their declared wishes. The majority of Princes wanted to remain 
indeF>€ndent, or at least preserve all their privileges ad rights. 
Mountbatten's official biographer, Philip Zeigler, puts it like this: 

"Mountbatten replied that 7 am trying my very best to create 
an intergraded India which, white securing stability, will ensure 
friendship with Great Britain, if / am allowed to play my own hand 
without interference, / have no doubt t will succeed^, Mountbatten 
accepted the responsibility; from the moment the bargain with Pate! 
was struck, he devoted himself to bullying and cajoling the rulers into 
accession \10 
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His official biographer further states: *CorfJeld and others 
similar loyalties, on the other hand, feit that the Viceroy was misusing 
the vast authority which his office and his Royal connections bestowed 
on him \ 11 

Conrad Corfield was the Political Adviser for the States; he 
strongly disagreed with Mounlbatten’s policy of ‘bullying’ the rulers to 
accede to India or Pakistan. He believed that the eventual future of 
most, if not all of the States, lay within a united India, but he felt that 
the Viceroy was doing the Princes a grave disservice by forcing them to 
accede before the transfer of power. He believed if paramountcy was 
first allowed to lapse, the Princes would be in a strong position to 
negotiate an accession deal. 

u r from Conrad Corfield, there were many Statesmen who 

believed that the earlier lapte of paramountcy wouldi 

^enable the . 

government a7 1° ’^^Sottat.e on equal terms with the successor 

position of'thole wh enhance the bargaining 

e who dtd not wish to join either dominion 12 

all occa$iom,^dldb Government, on 

soon as a deal with^p with the princes, but as 

Partition Plan). Mo fvf chapter on the 

Conrad Corfield hen changed his attitude towards the princes, 

neid writes that Mountbatten: 

made his barslfn PofUical Department from the day he 
adherence, which Y^^i^bhai Pate! about promoting 3 limited 

had succeeded in ^ support. Mountbatten toid me that he 
external affairs ^3tel to limit adherence to defence, 

to use his infiuence^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^’ !^inted out that he had agreed 
recommend a t>ar^ ’ ^ ^^presentahve of the paramount power to 
independence, v.p which could not be guaranteed after 

date\I3 * ^oon was virtually his political adviser from that 


meeting of ,047 end Mountbatten. Pe'e' “'ted = 

..nfr.n in rPtr«=rt ^ 'nvited them to join the Indian 

cprvincr fhpir ®f®rice, foreign affairs and communications, while 
prese g sovereignty in all other matters. There were some 
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princes of southern states liked Travancore, Mysore and Hyderabad 
9nd many States in other parts of India who wished to form a 
federation outside the Indian union, but Patel with the help of 
Mountbatten dragooned them into accession to India. 

Mountbatten helped Patel to twist the princes’ arms into 
accessions. He assured the princes that their rights, privileges and 
possessions would be left intact. They would only surrender their rights 
regarding e)cternal affairs, defence and communication, and yet the 
same Mountbatten made this confession after three decades: ‘And it 
never entered anybody’s mind that Nehru's daughter wouid one day 
be the one to try to engineer their (the princes') downfall, ft is terribly 
disgraceful what she has done. Do you know that some of these multi¬ 
millionaires are now practically down to begging? Some are really in a 
deplorable state, and it has been done in the beastly way.... princes' 
titles, palaces and other private possessions and privileges were 
preserved in the Constitution, which could only be changed by a 2/3 
majority. This was the only safeguard for the Princes, but there was a 
warning waiting for them as well that if they committed a crime, they 
would be de-recognised, lose all their privileges and be arrested. This 
was part of the Constitution. What indira Candhi did was to ask the 
President of India, Giri, who was away on an official visit at the time 
(that is why he was known as the rubber stamp, when he came back) 
to write to all the Princes and de-recognise them...of course, they had 
committed no crime. This removed their privy purses, their palaces and 
private possessions, their titles, their freedom from arrest and their 
privileges. Later on indira Candhi was able to get 2/3 required majority 
(after winning a landslide election) and amended the Constitution as 
she wanted. She was previously beaten in the Upper House, though she 
got the bill through in the Lower House'. 14 

Mountbatten briefly explained the plight of the princes; he did 
not go into detail. Nor could we. but every now and again stories 
appear about their destitution. Their children and grandchildren drive 
taxis, rickshaws and work as ordinary labourers to make their living. If 
Conrad Corfield could envisage that the Princes’ privileges could not be 
guaranteed in an independent India after the British departure, one 
would imagine that a man of Mountbatten’s intelligence and foresight 
could also have laerceived that the princes’ position would be very 
vulnerable in the Indian union. These Princes who had been very loyal 
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British throughout their principalities were driven by the.Crown s 
esen ative, Mountbatten, to the Indian hegemony. 

Dresniri and Patel, through their contacts, influenced and 

meeHn« accession. They had formal and informal 

Dossiblp Th Princes and urged them to join the unions as soon as 
agreement some Rulers who wanted to execute standstill 

they were tfMH t bluntly refused, and 

o sign the instrument of Accession which read like this: 


ru/erj in anv Instrument shall be deemed to commit me (the 

fetter my di^^^- ^^^^Pl^nce of the future constitution of India or to 
of India under ^ntef into arrangements with the Government 

affects the conr^ future Constitution. Nothing in this instrument 
save as provided^h^^ sovereignty in and over this state, or, 

powers, authoritv Instrument, the exercise of any 

0^ and rights enjoyed by me. as ruier of this State ’. 


accede to the an '^^.'^'^erit of Accession provides that the States 
financial liabilitC^'i?*^’^'®^® Dominion on 3 subjects only, without any 
provision that in ^^at the Instrument contains an explicit 

authority to encroa flatter has the Central Government any 

States. ^ on the internal autonomy or sovereignty of the 


One may ask i, 

which were assured t powers, rights and sovereignty 

assurances were iHus? ° Princes? All these promises and solemn 
doomed. Their rule, their States and their future were 


Sir Walter Monkf<^rw - 

many treaties whereb ® letter to Churchill, wrote: 'There are 

protection of the Stat ^ ^dtish Government has guaranteed the 
external aggression % Dynasty against internal disorder and 

denounce or forget th '• ^ suggested that we can 

think or our lettinj? ^th ^ '^^st say it sticks in my gizzard when / 

Congress. ^Xfften one tiv Princes down in favour of 

Wars, and that of Con attitude of the Princes in both World 

driven to let our frienSl^i wonders ff we must always be 

enas down and appease our enemies'. 15 
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(Monkton was referring to the Congress rebellion in 1942. 
^^■om the beginning of the war it had been the Congress policy to 
^^ploit the war situation; to demand self-government at the time of 
England's greatest weakness, and to abstain from all partidpation in the 
effort. In 1942, they abandoned the theory of non-violence and 
embarked on a violent revolution at a moment when British fortunes in 
Far East were at their lowest ebb. Lord Birkenhead). 

Despite all treaties, solemn pledges and assurances, 
Mountbatten was determined to drive the Princes against the wall in 
order to pressurize them into acceding unconditionally before the lapse 
of paramountcy. Mountbatten called a meeting of the princes on 25^^ 
July 947, and urged princes to join the Dominions before 14^ August 
1947. What Mountbatten was doing and the way he was conducting 
his policy regarding States was causing confusion and resentment in 
London, as can be seen from the following: 

When Mountbatten sent to Whitehall the text of his sfDeech to 
the rulers which he planned to deliver on 25^ July, dvil servants 
minuted that it was inconsistent with the Prime Minister s assurances 
that the States would be entirely free to decide their own future. The 
impression is given that the Viceroy condones pressure on them to 
accept. Horace Rumbold, Assistant Secretary at the India Office, said* 
that Mountbatten should be warned that he might be creating ga\/e 
embarrassment for the British Government. Attlee approved a telegram 
telling the Viceroy he was going too far. in particulsn his statement that 
the States must accede before 75^ August 1947^ ivar inconsistent with 
what had been said in Parliament*. 16 

4 

One must admit that the great majority of States had hardly 
any historical claim to sovereign status, nor were they viable in terms of 
territory, revenue and resources. These states were viable because the 
British Government provided them with this status, which ultimately 
helped the paramount power to maintain its rule for so long. 

But there were other states like Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Travancore, Dholpur and Bhopal which wanted to remain 
independent, and (especially the first three) had some historical 
background to sup|X>rt their demands. They also had trained armies 
and civil services, revenues, resources and above all the will to maintain 
their political identities. With organised administrations and areas 
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bigger than many European countries (around 84,000 sq. miles in the 
case of Kashmir and Hyderabad) they certainly had the potential to 
remain independent after the British departure. 

Just as he did with the princes, Mountbatten was determined 
to force them into accession. The Nawab of Bhopal insisted that he 
wanted to stay independent, but he was pressurised to accede to India- 
At one time he threatened to abdicate in favour of his daughter and 
resigned from the Chamber of Princes. 

Like* so many other princes, he wanted to sign a standstill agreement 
with India before acceding, but he was bluntly told ‘no’. This big ‘no 
was the reply for ail those who attempted anything, other than 
complete accession. In other words the vast majority of the Princes had, 
in practical terms, one choice: that was, to accede to India. 

accede Jodhpur. Maharaja Hanwant Singh, wanted to 

which Jinn . provided Pakistan provided some concessions, 

to Mounti^ without any hesitation. This was unacceptable 

other sta'tP Congress, because it would have encouraged 

secret Pakistan, and this could have Jeopardised the 

therefore wa 5 *^^^0 Mountbatten and Patel. The Maharaja 
Mountbatten /haT-'^°"^^ to Viceregal Lodge in New Delhi, and told by 
Vt would be in ' ^ 

- India and could principle underlying the partition of 

only result in communal trouble within the State. 17 

Lodge to si^ th Jodhpur eventually came to Viceregal 

large pen. Mounu^ Accession', he used an exceptionally 

revealing a pistol ^ having left the room, he whipped out the nib. 

‘trefuse to Parrel, which he labelled at V.P. Menon. exclaiming. 

accept your dictation!’ 

Menon toirt u- 

Maharaja calmed w indulge In juvenile theatricals. The 

Accession. ‘This m eventually signed the Instrument of 

nSt rates the anxiety and frustration of the princes'. 18 

The same in • j 

Midnight thus: was recorded by the authors of Freedom at 

( 

#7^ 

, Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer did not want 

to accede to fndia and they tried to negotiate a deal with Jinnah. He 
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^id to them “Just write your conditions on this paper and / will sign 
't”- The two men asked to withdraw to their hotels in order to think 
about details, but before they could do that they were confronted by 
Menon, who was waiting for them. Menon was tipped off by one of 
bis mysterious sources as to their stratagem, which eventually could 
have drawn other States into Pakistan. Both princes were taken before 
Mountbatten to be rebuked and enforce accession. Mountbatten left 
Menon to get the impetuous rulers’ signature on a provisional 
agreement. When he had gone. Jodhpur pulled out a fountain pen. 
made in his workshop, out of his pocket. After signing the text, he 
unscrewed its cap and revealed a miniature 22 pistol, which he pointed 
at Menon’s head. 

7 am not giving in to your threats”, he shouted. Mountbatten, 
hearing the noise, returned and confiscated the pistol”. 19 

There were many other princes who were forced to accede 
against their declared will. One Raja of Central India collapsed and 
died of a heart attack seconds after signing. The Rama of Dholpur told 
Mountbatten. with tears in his eyes: 

This breaks an alliance between my ancestors and your King's 
ancestors which existed since I765'.20 

' Despite all this pressure and intrigue there were a handful of 
rulers who continued to ‘resist the blandishments of Mountbatten. 
Menon and Patel. Where he had local Congress organizations, Patel 
ordered demonstrations and street agitation to force their hands. The 
Maharaja of Orissa was trapped in his palace by a mob. which refused 
to let him leave until he had signed. Travancore’s forceful Prime 
Minister was stabbed in the face by a Congress demostrator'.2i 

As a result of this, the Maharaja was badly shaken. The 
frightened Maharaja had no option other than to hand in an 
unconditional accession. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was another ruler who wanted to 
preserve his independence. Hyderabad was India’s largest State, with a 
population of 16 million and a well-trained Civil Service. The French 
were prepared to recognize Hyderabad as an independent State, and 
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America promised to hold off until the negotiations for accessions were 
over. 


Mountbatteh said to the Nizam and others that if they 
accede they “would no longer retain the advantages of connections 
with the British Commonwealth, nor would their subjects any ior^^t 
be British protected persons’. Mountbatten added that if Nizam 
did not accede, his State would be ruined and his throne lost ’ 


Monkton reported that this was intolerable blackmail; i 
Hyderabad were pushed too far it would go down fighting and kindle 
a Civil War all over India. At one point Mountbatten threatened to 
pu all the British troops out of Hyderabad before independence, thus 
eaving the Nizam practically defenceless. Lord Ismay and Abell 
pro ested that this would be a breach of faith’.22 


helo th of princes thought that Mountbatten was there to 

would ‘^®y thought that he would perform the miracle which 
desire privileges. But he had no power or 

claims to ° wanted to persuade them' to give up their 

determined Privileges. Mountbatten was 

deprive the Princes of their independence. 


. protect the ri ‘constitutional and legal duty of Mountbatten to 
threatening to r Princes and defend their states, rather than 
writer, HcSson helpless. Perhaps that is why one British 

’ ‘•Ofnrnented on this in the following words: 


*Th 

MountbatteiTs'h where, between the two Dominions. Lord 

been with Panr/t^K ’'^i^dons in day-to-day politics had 

The official Ind' ^ardar Pate! rather than Mr. Liaquat All 

Such persona! whom he trusted most were also Hindus. 

at/onship influence a man’s political attitude ’.23 

upset wkh °whai politician. Sir Walter Monkton, was also veiY 

occasions he had 

Princes. He wrote- arguments over.the strategy and rights of the 


It is horrible that we should have encouraged the rulers to 
believe m our promises up to such a short time ago and should then 
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leave them without the resources to stand comfortably on their own 
It is still worse that they should fee! that in spite of loyalty, they 
being left at the mercy of those who have proved in the past to be 
enemies and theirs\24 

The same unfortunate point was put by another writer like 
this: 'perhaps the princes were doomed to extinction, anyhow, but that 
they should have been coaxed and driven to the slaughterhouse by the 
shepherd whom they trusted most is what adds poignancy to the 
scene\25 

All these quotations clearly suggest that Mountbatten went out 
of his way to help Patel get instruments of Accession signed by 
unwilling Princes, and there was resentment against this policy not only 
among the princes, but also in British political circles. But nothing 
positive was done to stop Mountbatten doing what he was doing. 

The British Government was not in a position to have political 
crises in India as well as at home. Any undesirable action against 
Mountbatten, or even the threat of one. could have meant his 
resignation from the post of Governor General of India. 

Mountbatten had used the trump card of resignation a few 
times in order to get what he wanted, and he could have done it again. 
And his position as the last Viceroy to transfer power was important 
not only to the British prestige, but also to the process of transfer, 
because he was the architect and supervisor of the partition drama. 
Therefore, nobody dared to challenge him even though it was a 
known fact that not everything he did was right, at least morally. 

The Princes had legally binding treaties with the paramount 
power (Britain). Their security and their foreign policy were the 
responsibility of that paramount p»ower. But it was not stipulated in the 
treaties that the paramount power should fulfil these responsibilities 
only up to that time; in other words, there was no time span on them 
and the treaties were perpetual. 

The British kept these treaties as long as the Princes were 
needed, but when the British decided to leave India the Princes and 
their responsibilities were only a burden to them, so they decided to 
leave them (the princes) at the mercy of the successor Governments. 
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But to delude the Princes and to unburden themselves of 

responsibility, they created meaningless sentences and phrases, 

example: *paramountcy is not transferable.,. This means that the 

of the States which flow from their relationship to the Crown will 

longer exist, and that all rights surrendered by the States to 

paramount power will return to the States\ 

The question is; were these rights and powers returned to the 

or were they forced to give away whatever they already possessed* 

They were driven like a flock of sheep to the altar of PatePs 

Mountbatten's agreement and slaughtered with the ‘Instrument 
Accession*. 

. Mr. Woodruff comments on the "paramountcy’: he 
P^^^^ountcy whether transferable or not - was transferred. No 
^nea^^ a/A/n/V* had any choice; the rest had to elect quickly for thsit 
siven powerful neighbour and take what terms they weN 

hon^ / surely have been more realistic, more just and mof^ 

that m ^ control that transfer of paramountcy. The result of 

surprisihTtTi^^^ is a South Asia split by hostility. It is not 

'not been fan the political advisers felt that their friends had 

^ y treated and that their work had been wasted\26 

deciding its Woodruff s opinion. Kashmir had some choice if 

the followinjj rif’ ^o'ced into accession. In one of 

Maharaja of Ka ^ analysed what option, if any, the 

Kashmir needs accession of Jammu and 

here. It will attention; therefore no mention is made of it 

properly elaborated on and analysed later. 
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Chapter 17 

The Radcliffe Award 

It was decided by Mountbatten that the British Raj would 
on 15*^ August 1947, but before this date, there was a number o 
inextricable problems to be solved. The partition of provinces was one 
of these problems. His Majesty's Government's statement of 3^ June* 
Paragraph 9, included the following: 


Joor? as a decision regarding partition has been taken 
er province^ a Boundary Commission will be set up by 

the membership and terms of reference of 
^nstmrtfJi^^^^ with those concerned- It will ^ 

the bas' ^^^^f^cate the boundaries of the parts of the Punjab on 
non-AA^ r ^^^^^^^oing the contiguous majority areas of Muslims ^no 

instruai account other factors- SimH^^ 

fons will t)Q Bengal Boundary Commission -' 


Lahore Hish Boundary Commission had four members from 

Hindu, and of them were Muslims, with one Sikhs and one 

was taken b^^^ ^^adcliffe as Chairman. The decision to appoint him 

ountbatten and approved by Nehru and Jinnah. 


Indian politi * ^PP^ared to be a man with no connections with 
work withouT* Delhi on S'*’ July 1947, and began his 

to complete any time. In fact, he did not have sufficient time 

stated what properly. In the Independence Act, it was not 

between happen in the event of difference of opinion 

quipped the Ch Commission. This ambiguity, in one sense. 

airman with unquestionable power. 


Sir c* * 

they had to d *^*^^*‘f*'® snd his team had about 4 weeks in which 
Bengal alone provinces of the Punjab and Bengal- 

Ireland put to eth ^ more than that of Great Britain and 

^ I* • 


ad '^ere about 35 million Muslim and 30 million Hindus 

®^Panse of land running from the jungles at the foot of 
e ima ayas to the steaming marshes of the delta through which the 
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^•^ges and Brahmaputra rivers drained into the Bay of Bengal, 
^ousands of villages, towns and cities had a mixed population of 
^slirns, Hindus, Sikhs. Buddhists and some other tribes, and there 

®fe thousands of canals, head works and factories which made the 
^sk even more difficult. 


, The situation in the Punjab was not easy either. There were 
J^Ut 36 million people living in 17,932 towns and villages, and. like 
®hgal. they were living together too. There were about 16 million 
'^uslims, 15 million Hindus and 5 million Sikhs. Although they were 
divided religiously and looked on each other as enemies, they shared a 
common language, and equal pride in their dirtinctive Punjabi 
Personality. 

_ The prosperity of the area rested on the immense network of 

Irrigation canals. The net of railroads and highways was designed to 
deliver the Punjab’s produce to the rest of India. Wherever the frontier 
'^ent it was going to create problems not only for the communication 
and irrigation systems, but also leave the communities divided 
throughout the region. This, of course, meant bitterness and animosity. 

Radcliffe had to finish his work before 8"’ August 1947, and 
present the award to Mountbatten by the 9'\ Radcliffe asked his team 
(the Punjab Boundary Commission) which consisted of the following: 
Justice Din Mohammed, Justice Mohammed Munir, Justice Mehr 
Chand Marjan and Justice Teja, to present their reports to him before 
6’^ August. 

At this time the relationship between the Muslims and non- 
Muslims (Hindus and Sikhs) was at its lowest ebb. Resentment, 
bitterness and religious hatred of each other resulted in widespread 
killing, which made the task even more difficult. 

Despite all the problems and difficulties. Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
presented his report to Mountbatten on S"" August 1947, but the 
Viceroy’s decision was not to make it public until after Independence 
Day. Why did he hold back the award, despite advice to the contrary 
from senior colleagues like G. Abell and General Sir Frank Messervy, 
who believed that the postponement of the award was causing 
‘uncertainty and imminent blo^shed’? 
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The immediate release of the award would have enable 
troops to be moved into affected areas* and this would have helped to 
minimize the suffering. Also* it would have given some time to the 
people to plan their safe journeys to their new homes. 


Mountbatten, of course* had different priorities and ideas 
about the award. He was much more interested in ostentatious 
ceremonies not riddled with bloodshed and violence. He knew that the 
award could begin a bitter argument of unfair treatment and could 
provoke the boycott of independence functions. 


Major General Shahid Hamid, who was PA to Field Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck* notes it in his diary like this: 


^Nobody knows the date of the announcement of the award 
befc^r^th ^t is said that he is terrified to announce it 

celebrations, as disturbances may ensue on a 

Covernm ^ouid be his responsibility and that of His Majesty's 

^nt to handle and control. This he is not prepared to face ’ / 


by the General Shahid Hamid’s contention is even supported 

of the Viceroy’s Staff Meeting: 

*it 

evening (of p* that Sir Cyril Raddiffe would be ready by that 
Boundary Com IR47) to announce the award of the Punjab 

the award to Viceroy recalled that the he had asked for 

reconsideration August. However, it was now for 

straightaway, \xrth would in fact be desirable to publish it 

the British would question, the eadier it was published, the more 
which would uhH responsibility for the disturbance 

°°obtediy result \2 

prepare the began his work, Mountbatten asked him to 

make it public befo i^1947, because he surely wanted to 

with the award th '^‘^^P^ndence Day. And when he was presented 

there were also pressure from the Congress not to publish it; 

Mountbatten. in his Proposed boundary line. 

personal report, notes it like this: 


l^.P. Afenon went on to say that if the details of the award 
were given o them before the W', he thought they might well refuse 




meeting of the Congituent Assembly which / was to 
^ oress. if given to them later in the day he thought they would refuse 
to the State Banquet and the evening party'.S 


in h allegation in - that to Mountbatten success and pomp 

these ceremonies was more important than the misery and 
°odshed which his decision was to cause. 

Anyhow, Mountbatten announced the award on 16'^ August, 
'^hen all the ceremonies were over according to his plan, and there 
resentment and criticism from both sides. Pakistan called it 
extremely unfair, disgusting, abominable and one-sided’. All national 
eaders strongly condemned it. Jinnah called it ‘unjust 
‘’‘^comprehensible and even perverse'. He said, ‘We have been victims 
^ 3 deeply-laid and well-planned conspiracy executed in utter 

J^regarded of the elementary principles of honesty, chivalry and 
nonour'.B 

It is also a conviction in Pakistan that the Viceroy was offended 
Jinnah s refusal to make him the Governor General of both India 
and Pakistan; and that he used his authority during the transition 
F>eriod to the detriment of Pakistan. 

This resentment and hatred of Mountbatten was so deep- 
rooted that Pakistan refused to allow him to visit Pakistan in 1956 as 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and then again in 1965, as Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Immigration Commission. 

But despite disagreements. Jinnah accepted the award. He said: 
‘It may be wrong, unjust and perverse and it may not be a judida! but 
a political award, but we had agreed to abide by it It may be our 
misfortune but we must bear up against this extra blow with fortitude, 
courage and hope ’.4 

The Congress leadership also made strong criticisms of the 
award.'but when it is properly analysed one can see that the award 
was in their favour, and the critidsms appear to be merely bombast, 
just to counter Pakistani protests. 
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Before the award itself is analysed it is fair to 
Mountbatten’s version of things: why he delayed the award. In 
interview given to the writers of Freedom at Midnight, he said: 

y know that whatever he (Raddiffe) did was going to ^6 
violently attacked by both sides, if it came out on the day 
independence, it' would kill any hope of good feeling and goodwill’ 
felt it would be much better to let them have the joy of th&7 
Independence Day, and then face the misery after the situation\5 

The Congress leaders were protesting over the »Khulna ano 
Chittagong hill tracts which were allotted to Pakistan, although theV 
had a small non-Muslim majority. Most of these people were Buddhists 
and Animists; they were not Muslims but nor were they Hindus. 

The main reason for giving these areas to Pakistan was their 

tota^ physical and economic dependence on East Pakistan. As far as 

u.na was concerned, it had 977,693 non-Muslims and 959,172 

us im^ It was given to Pakistan to comjDensate for the loss of 

wlth^ ^ abad District (centre of the old Muslim culture and tradition. 

Muslim majority (927,747 Muslims and 684,937 non- 

\/prv. given to India. If this was compensation, it was 

very generous one.6 


award, its I League leaders were disapF»ointed in the Bengal 

focused on Th protest much about it. Their attention was 

had a clear of the Gurdaspur District to India. This district 

Shakagarh r'Jio/ Majority. It had four Tehsils: Batala (55% Muslims): 
(38 08 M I' ° Gurdaspur (51% Muslims); and Pathankot 

of four T h ^^'^rlaspur had a clear Muslim majority in three out 
nn fu ^^>6 decision for the allotment in other areas was 

ta n the majority in districts, not Tehsils. 


had this Raddiffe wanted to dedde Tehsil-wise; but 

d one t ^^ree Tehsil should have been allotted to Pakistan 

^ u ^*^®re was no justification whatsoever for giving the 

whole dirtnct to India, According to Andrew Mellon 


In the award, a particular cause of anger to the Muslims was 
that a large part of the Muslim majority area of Gurdaspur went to 
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(^f^dtan) East Punjab, thus giving India an extended frontier with 

^shmir’.y 


Even Nehru’s political biographer Brecher notes it like this: 

‘Muslim League leaders were dismayed, for Curdaspur 
^as of vita! significance. It was then the only usable link between India 
^nd the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir. A few months later, 
^hen the conflict over Kashmir a rose,_ Pakistan's leaders blamed what 
they considered to be manifestly an unjust dedsion on Curdaspur .8 

There were reasons why Ourdaspur was awarded to India. The 
5tate of Jammu and Kashmir, which had 80% Muslim majority, was 
^rategically very important. Nehru was infatuated with Kashmir and 
'wanted it at all costs. Lord Birdwood wrote: 

# 

'Had this district as a whole been awarded f£> Pakistan, the 
position of troops landed by air in Kashmir from India would have 
been quite untenable'. 

Even if three Muslim majority sub-districts of the Curdaspur 
distrirt were taken away from India, ‘the rriaintenance of Indian forces 
within Kashmit would still have presented a grave problem for the ■ 
Indian Commanders - for their railhead at Pahtankot is fed through the 
middle of Curdaspur sub-district'. 

Lord Birdwood further notes that, 'had the Curdaspur district 
not been awarded to India, India could certainly never have fought a 
war in Kashmir'. 9 

. • 

Another writer who witnessed the partition drama notes that 
'At all costs Nehru wanted Kashmir to be part of India. Mountbatten 
gives his word that a corridor would be provided to connect Kashmir 
with India and the term ‘other factors' would be used initially to give 
the Boundary Commission the latitude to do the necessary. The deal 
was clinched between them. Mountbatten also promised that the 
Ferozepore headworks would be part of India'. 10 

It is claimed that apart from the Ferozepore 
headworks the district of Curdaspur was allotted to Pakistan, and that 
when Radcliffe brought the award to Mountbatten. the latter was quite 
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annoyed to see it. He had promised Nehru a corridor to Kashmir, and 
without the district of Gurdaspur. India could not have got Kashmir- 
While staying as Mountbatten’s guest in Delhi, after 9*'’ August 1947. 5ir 
Cyril Radcliff was persuaded by Mountbatten to change the award and 
tilt his justice towards India.il 


This contention is further supported by the Manchester 
Guardian in an article called ‘An Old Story’: 


‘7/73/ Sir Cyril Raddiffe's award, in his first draft, 
Curdaspur to Pakistan, but he was persuaded by the then Viceroy to 
change his ruling. If India had not held Gurdaspur, it could scarcely 
have intervened in Kashmir’. 12 


The story of Gurdaspur and the Ferozepore headworks is told 

y Justice Munir, a member of the Punjab Boundary Commission, who 
said: 

j. . discussing some Tehsiis of the Amritsan Hoshiarpur and 
Ferole ^’ of the Faz/ika and .M.uktesar Tehsiis of the 

Cyril ‘ddcts, / received a pleasant surprise. Here, at least. Sir 

which indudS^i^'^^ told me that these areas 

need not ferozepore headworks would go to Pakistan, and / 

y any more about them. ’ 


the radid^n^j^'^'^" further notes: The award was announced over 
whole of the r with the exception of Shakagarh TehsU, the 

Amntsar Distri^anf^ ^Hd the whole of the 

areas inrlt,H!r, ^ ^he trans-Beas and Trans Sutlej Muslim majority 

areas, 'nciudmg Ferozepore, and the Zira, Muktesar and Fazilka TehsU.' 

• 

to the argur^entsZV!'-^ reference was made 

mrtance of a the reports of the members. Here was an 

„ery first prinajk JClTof British justice, the 
hat been derinLi ^7^^‘oh ts that a party should show why a matter 
^ . ,^Sainst him. If the award Was Judidal, it lacked every 

aftn u dedsion, and if it was political, why lay any claim 

to Justice, atrness and impartiality? Why not say that India belonged to 
the British and the Viceroy gave it to whomsoever he liked’. 13 


/ 
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These allegations that the award was changed after 9^^ August 
ly ^Pported by a sketch map which Sir Francis Maudie, Governor o 
^st Punjab, found in the confidential safe at Lahore. It had been left 
by 5 jp Evan Jenkins, the last Governor of the undivided Punja . 
y" Evan wanted to avoid communal bloodshed in the Punjab, and 
^^*‘efore gained advance information from Sir Cyril Radcliff throug 
Abell, the Viceroy’s Private Secretary. The information which 
put in the sketch map showed that the Ferozepore headworks, Zira 
the district of Gurdaspur were assigned to Pakistan. 

This information is confirmed by many people. Some writers 
like Michael Brecher claim that the sketch map was drawn on the basis 
^ telephone conversation which was sent to Sir Evan Jenkim, 
^^^ernor of the Punjab. But there are people who believe that t e 
sketch map could not have been drawn on the basis of a.telephone 
cor>versation. Mr. Kirpal Singh, who did research on the partition of 
fhe Punjab, notes: 

‘Sir Francis Maudie, the Governor of the West Punjab, who 
^cceeded Jenkins, informed the writer that the sketch map ie y 
Jenkins among the confidential papers could not have been prepared 
e>n the basis of a telephone conversation. Sir Cyril Raddiff appears to 
have been aware of a map bdlng sent to Abell. ’ 

‘'Sir ZafruUah Khan told the water that the Pakistan 
Oovernment sent him the photocopies of three do^ments to be 
presented before the Security Council while discussing the Kashmir 
Issue: the forwarding letter in which Abell had stated that the map he 
was sending was supplied to him by Mr. Beaumont, 

Cyril Raddiffe: the sketch map which indicated the Punjab boundary 

line tallied with the Raddiffe award'. 15 

Another writer. Shahid Hamid, who was Secretary to Field 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck durlng this time, notes that: 

'On many occasions Raddiffe, supported by his Secretary, 
Beaumont, had said that the Muslim majority Tehsils of Ferozepore, 
which included the canal headworks. Zihra and Monaga. will form part 
of Pakistan. This has agitated the Hindus and Sikhs. It fbat 

yesterday (B‘' August 1947) Raddiffe had finalized the award. He has 
now submitted it to Mountbatten. who is trying to keep it a closely 







fhr'^fah th^S'already leaked out 
staff 5 co^^ofih^ the Boundary Commission and through his om 

and unknown to Mountbatten. 

W d,anJh,^°^" ° " common talk that Mountbatten is 

cZdamt^J^ n ~ ^ corridor to Kashmir throng 

ourdaspuras welt as the Ferozepore headworks'.IS ^ 

did chanS hu -IT'? that Sir Cyril Raddiffe 

that this Aano«T ^ presented to Mountbatten, and 

alteration and discussion of this topic of 

version of evLtrHfs offT "?'*k S*''® Mountbatten’s 

ents. His offioal biographer, Philip Ziegler, notes: 

consists supporting the charge against Mountbatten 

the Pakistan inherited bf 

as sent by Ceo^l' -r-toim/ the demarcation line in the 
dated ff>> Aueust Th^ ^ ^bell to the Governor under cover of a letter 
^t significant ^ent iff'’ August differed to minor. 

*^uced that MotiJllZ ^ From this it was immediateiv 

^^es insist^^n ^^^"/lf^J^^ intervening week to secure the 

^^s allegiance 

Ian Scott, believed that ‘it is 

Pakistani Ar>n.e//u.ay told ^uZ 

recovery of the maos SL snaking great play with the 

^^ntbatten repiie£ "^^^^‘ns’ papers’, '^^ar listening to this 

•n Jenkins’file to suZZ, f^^t there can be no eviJZ 

wrth’.m ^Pf^st any accusation that the award was tamped 

Philip 2lefflpr 

is certainly nSZ'^ on Mountbatten’s comments: The 


for ^0"’monweafth*^l,^“?^ fl^P Jecretary of State 

acquittal when he told Attit2 ’ Viceroy an unequivocal 

Old Attlee, in February 1948, that: 
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"Raddiffe had indeed altered his awards at the last minute^ but 
we have no knowledge that this was done on the advice of Lord 
Mouritbatten\20 

This, at least, confirms one thing: that the award was altered 
*at the last minute’. The question is: who could have influenced him at 
this last minute? The members of the Punjab Boundary Commission 
presented their reports before S*** August 1947 and Raddiffe came to 
see the Viceroy on 8*^ August 1947 with the final report. Who was 
ttere in Viceregal Lodge with political power, love for India and high 
calibre to convince a person like Raddiffe, who had no political 
affiliation of any kind? All the drcumstantlal evidence and quotations 
point In one diredion; and Shahid Hamid notes it like this; 

« * 

‘All the rumours were true about Mountbatten amending the 
findings, and that he has destroyed the proof. The amendments 
Mountbatten made were common knowledge. The canal headworks at 
Ferozepore have been awarded to India at the instigation of his great 
friend, the Maharaja of Bikaner, who on the 77* sent his Prime 
Minister, Sardar Pannikar. and his Chief Engineer, Kanwar Sain, to see 
him and were given a long interview. It has convinced the Muslims that 
Mountbatten altered the award. It is also rumoured that Bikaner 
threatened to Join Pakistan if the headworks were not given to India. 
Finally, Nehru was instrumental in getting the award altered. A corridor 
had been provided to Kashmir. Mountbatten wanted the bloodbath to 
hgppen when the two Governments had been established, so that the 
responsibility would not be his. However, Mountbatten told the Auk 
(Auchhded:) that the he hoped that he (Mountbatten) had not made a 
wrong dedsion in not announdng the award on 9*^ August. The 
aeation of a corridor is a present to Nehru for agreeing to the partition 
of the sutxontinent. To cover up and dispel doubts, both the Sikhs and 
tha Hindu leaders are condemning the award'.21 

There may be many more facts about the partition drama, but 
these are the only available facts. Perhaps the totality of the facts will 
nev *r be known as many of the characters have died without revealing 
their tchowledge. For example. Sir Evan Jenkins declined to write his 
memoirs, as he thought it was not ‘in the interest, of the 
Commonwealth’. Also, Jenkins was warned by Mountbatten not to 
speak out and ‘bum all his offida! papers’.22 
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Anyhow, the information revealed in this chapter thro'^ 
sufficient light for anyone to understand the partition tragedy. 

Map below shows original plan to divide the province of Punjab. 
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The Cost of Partition 


3 large ^ect^r^oT* accepted the Partition Plan, but there waj 

^•ieved that Pakistan m i!?communities which firmly 

extreme sections of thl commu'^^^ ^ 

P°«lble Muslim in order tj onniTh ^ ^ determined to kill every 

2«rierally agreed bv hisfori? ^ .u ^ ^^PPO^mg Pakistan. It is 

Pu?:jaTwho »!,. and Hindus in ,ha 

Plannpri =.r,^ ,,,: f j u rnassacres. These massacres were pre- 

Puts it: * s e y some officials. As major General Shahid Hamid 

Hinduc arJ^ known that in- Punjab the Sikhs, assisted by the 

pz-c-pa/-//?^ for a communal war. The Maharaja of Patiala is 

ihese troonTin explosives and has also sent some of 

joined in Hp hr,^ '^rnntsar. The Maharaja of Fandkot has also 

fntemJliTl P/-o/r7/>eaZ the distrid of Ferozepore. Army 

'^utfnlel hZ -The AUK (Sir CiaTde 

-cfion. ZhiA^KtsTuZZas. T -o 

^ • 

a ver^/ famous Muslim politician Abu-al - Kalam Azad, who was 
United ongress leader and a strenuous supporter of a 

at onre about the threat of communal war. He 

Mou^ttenTj^ed 

’’iot / am a <r>iH- ' ^ bloodshed and 

-snation. I shall adopt ZeZem^%'' ^^e^^'K^test 

bud. '2 ^ srernest measures to nip the trouble in the 

that ‘the nn^ ^^*1’ ^‘p^'^tbatten wrote to Prime Minister Attlee 

suppress the ffrst^f^ ^'^^spread communal warfare was to 

PuZZZZe all the / ^nd ruthlessly, using fordhb 

purpose all the forces required, including tanks and airLft. ‘3 " 

Mountba^tten^ fo?cls to b?^^ m P^°P'® ^2^"- 

‘he air there were no aZr^aft tr^ ^ 'nsufficient and ill-organised, in 
ere were no ai. craft to kill or to deter the trouble -makers, but 
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there were thousands of vultures looking at 
their dinner. 


innumerable corpses for 


that the Sikhs 

There were intelligence reports clearly indicating 
were planning large scale massacres, and it was recommen others 

leaders like Master Tara Singh should be arrested. But there gifgady 

who were of the view that such an act could aggravate jg^ond 

tense situation. Mountbatten for some reason agreed 'V'f 
piece of advice, and did not arrest any of the ringleaders. 


r o hand to thsss 

This tactical move of Mountbatten gave a fre massacres, 

trouble makers and they took full advantage of it. In to 

innocent pieople were butchered ruthlessly and their prope ' . . 
ashes. The destruction which resulted in this civil war and ^'5'° 
unprecedented in modern world history. The victims of ^bis 
were mainly Muslims. As Lord Ismay wrote: 


‘De/hi itself was on the verge of chaos, 
systematically hunted down and butchered. ’4 


Muslims 


This is not to say that Hindus and Sikhs were ^ 

Muslims in the West Punjab: they were also killed ^ 

^rnt, but there was no preparation like that in the 
Stephens wrote: large scale slaughter by Hindus and f 
carefully planned, whereas few if any exampl(rS ^ 

wickedness can be found on the Muslim side. '5 

Massaaes of Hindus and Sikhs in the West Punjab were mainly 
in response to the atrocities committed on Muslims in tne East Punjao. 
Another writer. Shahid Hamid, who witnessed the partition dram, pu ^ 
it like this: 'The strife here was started by the Sikhs nave fonn^ 
armed bands of considerable strength which are carryi^iS ^^t 
Muslim, or preponderantly Muslim villages... There are also Ma^ 
bands organised for the same purpose, but these are fewer in nuit> 
smaller in size, and less organised, apparently...'6 

''Mountbatten on all occasions assured worried Muslim 
that he would not spare any trouble makers, that he had ^ ^ 
experience in these matters, and that he would be able to contro 
threat of'communal violence. Raja Ghanzafar, who was a Mlhiste'' n 
Mountbatten’s government, notes that: 
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*beJore partition I drew Lord Mountbatten's attention to the 
preparations which the Sikhs and the RSSS (Rashtriya Sevayan Sevak 
Sangh), a militant Hindu organisation, were known to be making for 
large scale attacks on Muslims in the East Punjab. He told me he had 
received similar information from other sources. Lord Mountbatten 
gave definite assurances that if any community started trouble he 
would take the strongest measures. Yet after large scale killing of 
Muslims in the East Punjab had started, / reminded Lord Mountbatten 
in August of his promise, but found him cold and indifferent. 7 

% 

It is generally agreed by historians and administrators of the 
time that if the ringleaders had been arrested befor^ the partition, the 
communal violence could have been contained, if not stopped 
altogether. The Governor of the Punjab, Sir Evan Jenkins, relying on 
this intelligence sources, reported a Sikh plot to paralyse train i 
movements to Pakistan, and also to kill Jinnah during the , 
independence celebrations. 

The matter was put before Mountbatten , who, after discussing 
it with Nehru, Jinnah and other senior staff members decided to round 
up the Sikh leaders, including Tara Singh, on the eve of the Transfer of 
Power, Mountbatten , in a letter to the Earl of Listowel, Secretary of \ 
State for India, wrote on i 

August 1947: 

*This man*s statement involved Master Tara Singh in the 
prcxJuction of bombs and of a Sikh plan to attack a certain headworks. \ 
Statements of other men who had been arrested involved Tara Singh in ^ 
plans to wreck the trains carrying the Pakistan government staff from 
Delhi to Karachi and in plans to assassinate Mr. Jinnah during the ' 
celebrations in Karachi on 75^ August. The evidence was so 
incriminating that Jenkins may have to arrest Tara Singh and the more ) 
hot -headed of his confederated shortly before August.. *8 | 

i 

Despite this admission of a Sikh’ plan’ to attack headworks, 
wreck trains and even to assassinate Mr. Jinnah, the future Governor 
General of Pakistan, Master Tara Singh, and his friends were not 
arrested. The apparent reason given by Mountbatten was that the 
arrests could have aggravated the already tense situation. But most \ 
commentators agree that in the presence of such overwhelming I 
evidence, which proved that Tara Singh and his friends were planning 
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and thT fh drastic measures, they ought to have been arrested; 

justification in allowing them to have a free 
o imp ement their evil plan of destruction and blood shedding. 


decision h^'d others believed that if the original 

pl^ce M ^ iunplemented, the trouble would not have taken 

ch^nped th^’^^H Shahid Hamid believed that Mountbatten 

"hadbee on the advice of Nehru, and that Mountbatten 

trouble -l^ke hands of the Indian leaders and other 


*j*| ^ 

mass killing wa reason for this widespread destruction and 

award. Mounfh ^ielay in the announcement of the boundary 

information which I wanted to withhold this vital 

in his 69"’ staff ‘•°^*d have saved thousands of lives. Mountbatten. 

early announcpmT^f^"^^’ August 1947, made it clear that 

cement was not desired.' 

l~lo\A/Q\/Qf :*■ 

fact be desirable t reconsideration whether it would in 

A earlier it was pub/ish^^^'^^ straight away. Without question, the 
W responsibility for the British would have to bear the 

Mountbatten further which would undoubtedly result, 

as any kind of leak co^/Jh matter as a top secret 

^ eve caused considerable embarrassment'. 


Mountbatten clai 

ready until 13"’ August ^ boundary award would not be 

for Karachi for indeop^H available for him before he left 

meeting held on 9 >i’Alio, celebrations. But minutes of his staff 

August tell a different story; 


not only in the term^necessity for maintaining secrecy. 

ready that day Reference ^ 

of Punjab concerning the si uTtinn 1° ^^'^Sram from the Governor 
described as most serious q '1 area, which was 

reinforcements, if possible-for a /4r/77y 

..A rofaasa nf onn n ■ f’ ^ Pactica! Reconnaissance Squadron: for 

and for the^ earliest possible advance information of the Boundary 
Commission s A ward, lo 
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Mountba^?en warned to^^ h^H 
would start 

This was done decn> ^ blamed on the British administration, 

diost troubled r, Jenkins. Governor of the 

<rC 

Independence If th: ^ ^ '." affected areas before 

for political reason ^ ''^^°'''^^bon regarding the award was held back 

douS^i wa a ve "U " no 

the deaths of tholTaXnn7c::::;.t^^^^^^^^^ '■" 

trouble makers^'^^fh*^ saved, but once the 

side, were let’ll e Hke th ^nd Sikh side and on the Muslim 

Impossible to control them P^ h Pandora’s Box. It was 

them up. but this was n^^n best to round 

violence, unimaginable and uTp%L"dcnt? "" 

F>eoDle dld^o^f^ 1 -°^ *be announcement of the Award 

this also resulted^nXl!?^'' 7t ^^s;’ 

ve,;;-Comm.,ioner. anTa 
population had 'been arr^^Z, Z. ^ ^ exchange of 

--'^rnuna! holocaust ^ouidZaue^Ta^^^^^ 

Of innocen, TnlhaWd d°' 

Ae had N^i"m1daf ^ ""f 

August He «/>77 hZ by not announcing the Award on 

coa>Z:thZ Zn a%dL‘^1, 

rounded up thTsikh trZuHe^^^ 

not have to face thfday. f2 '^eluding Tara Singh, he would 

Id 11 extent of the trouble may not have been 
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known to Mountbatten, but he knew full well what ■: to come, 
knew Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were inflamed by itred of 
other and on many occasions ruthlessly butchered eaci other - r* 
even sparing women, the old or children. His decision not to arrest ^ 
trouble - making gangs, coupled with the delay in f announcemen 

of the Award, provided more fuel for the already but 'g fire, w e 
the British Government was jubilant after finding a politico! solution 
the insoluble Indian problem, he: 

‘warned Atttee against celebrating the triumph too soon or too 
publicly, because the inevitable consequence of partition was going 
be the most appalling bloodshed and confusion. He was under no 
illusion that what they had accomplished was important, he said. oU 
he well knew that there was a price to be paid, and that price W3 
going to be “terrible bloodshed in the India we have left”. '12 

There were two main reasons why Mountbatton delayoo 
announcing the award: the first was to give him the opportunity to 
change the Award secretly; the second was to let the blame for the 
violence, killings and chaos falls on the shoulders of the new 
Governments and keep British hands clean. 

r* -f ^^6w the storm was coming; perhaps he was unable to 
stop It, but he could delay it until the British Raj was over. This is 
exa y ^ 3t he did. If he had announced the controversial Awar 
be ore ndependence Day, as was originally intended, communal 
vio ence an bloodshed would have started immediately. This would 
have caused problems for the Independence celebrations and, nrjpre 
important y, it would have tarnished the image of the British 
administration. This bloodshed and killing was inevitable, but in the 
opinion of many writers and contemporaries, the early announcement 
of the ward could perhaps have reduced the extent of the holocaust. 

A full account of the communal violence cannot be given* 
perhaps no one knows exactly how many people were killed, but it 
would be pertinent to give some quotations to let the readers know 
what happened. 

There were millions of people who did not know where their 
future home was, and when the planned massacre of unarmed civilians 
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S^n, they did not know what to do or where to go. General Rees 
.^Ported the position roughly as follows: 

The Sikhs, as they had threatened (and as Delhi had been 
fried) . had opened their campaign of violence in the second week 
'August, it was as if in realizing at last that they would be the 
^^^Pegoats of partition, no matter where the new boundary ran. they 
^ou/d think of only one anodyne for the pain that consumed them and 
to kill. kill. kill. The killing was both planned and, at the same 
blind and insensate. The Sikh leaders sat at the feet of their leader, 
Tester Tara Singh, in the Golden Temple and listened to his 
"~*flammatory encouragement to violence, and then slipped away to 
Dass the word to the Gurdwaras throughout the province. They had 
^^faady formed themselves into murder gangs known as Jathas. 

•Jathas were of various strengths', reported Rees, ‘in strength 
^fc>m twenty to thirty men up to five or six hundred or more. When an 
^pedition was of limited scope the Jathas did not usually increase 
^yond the numbers which had originally set out: but if the projected 
f^Peration was to attack a village, a convoy or a train, the local villagers 
Would Join and swell the assailants to several thousands. The usual 
fftethod of attack, apart from assaults on villages, was ambush. As the 
<^fops were high, it was simple to ambush marching columns of 
fGfiigees. The attackers would remain concealed until the last tnoment 
^nd then would pour in a stampeding volley, usually in the North-West 
Frontier fashion. The refugees wouid scatter in panic, whereupon the 
ambush parties would dash in with sword and spear. The Sikhs were 
the aggressors and they were better armed and prepared than the 
Muslims. The Jathas possessed hard cores of skilled fighters armed with 
rifles, grenades. Tommy guns and machine guns. Although the Punjabi 
Muslims also possessed firearms and trained men. and the nucleus of a 
military organization in the Muslim League National Guards, they 
lacked the cohesiveness of the Sikhs'.13 

The partition uprooted between 14 million and 16 million 
Hindus. Sikhs and Muslims from their homes, leaving behind memories 
of their childhood and their family possessions. The tragedy was that 
these people had no new homes to move into. They were forced to 
leave their homes and flee to safety, but at that time there were no safe 
places; armed gangs of Sikhs and Muslims were chasing and killing 
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ILa: 



JULr 


to Perhaps the word ‘kill’ would not be tiie right word 

scriDe these savage acts. According to Mosley; 

the/r h w children, they were picked up by the f^et 3 nd 

^ere ra against walls. If they were female children they 

were ^ were girls they were raped and then their breasts 

disembowenfH P^^Snant. ^ 

Station p f- ^ ^ when trains were arriving at LanoK 

‘nessaeei ^ Packed with passengers, all of them dead. With 

from Ind^' carriages, reading: present 

butchered^c-tfu^’ (bourse, the Muslims sent back trainloads 0 
Pakistan ' 14 ' Hindus with the message: ‘A present from 


massacres, an*^ Leonard Mo.sley, there were, during these 

S'ds kidriapp 600,000 p>eopIe who died, and 100,000 young 

Although the^ either forcibly converted or sold by auction, 

economic ga^ rivalry or animosity for political, social and 

'• D fiercely ^ between Muslims and Hindus, it was the Hindus 
Muslim-Sikf^j partition. Yet the partition resulted in a 

extremists lii^g ® Muslim-Hindu war. The gangs of Hindu 

Muslims and w' h fbeir activities to back alley strangling of 

Mosley pptj jj, 'ndow smashing in the principle towns’. As Leonard 


tn the la t 

'Mostly Muslim Th hours of the Raj, the casualties we/e 

and raping Sangs had it all their own way. Pdt the killing 

thirstiest a surfeit and successful enough to give even the blood 

° "esh and an engorgement of revenge ' Id 

Sikh Jatha 

their community ^bat they were doing a service to 

Pakistan, caused th^ *^'lfmg Muslims who, because of demand of 
places. By these m^ P^'^'bon of their beloved Punjab and their sacred 
extent alleviated fbey had taken their revenge and to some 

satisfaction which misery of partition. It was a kind of 

inflicting heavy jp- from either killing one’s enemy or from 

each: juries on him. But what they failed to note was that 
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‘Killing of a Muslim in the East would 
of Sikhs in the West, for the Muslims were stimulated y 

^^couragement of revenge’. 16 

These armed gangs were no longer normal F^Pj®’ ^meThev 
with wild passions of anger and revenge. At t 
no better than brutes, because no social, moral or 
prevented them from doing inhuman acts. The authors or ree 
Midnight, who did an extensive study of the Partition o n la. n 
these atrocities: 


*Sikh hordes roamed the countryside like bart s o f^c es 
falling on Muslim villages or Muslim neighbourhoods. pa icu ar 
^vagery characterized their killings. The circumcised penises o eir 
Muslim male victims were hacked off and stuffed into their mou s or 
l^to the mouths of murdered Muslim women*. 17 

They described another incident which took place in Amritsar 
and which no civilized person could do: 

They slaughtered its male inhabitants without exception. The 
,, ^bmen were repeatedly raped, then paraded naked throug t e oty to 
the Golden Temple, where most had their throats cut. 18 

Leonard Mosley also writes on the topic: 

'That morning, in the bazaar quarter of Amritsar, the Si^s 
rounded up a large group of Muslim girls and women, stnp^ t em 
of their clothes, and then forced them to parade in a circle ore the 
jeering crowd. Then a number of the choicest and youngest were 
dragged off and raped repeatedly. The others were choppe ovw by 
Kirpans. and out of thirty of them only half 3 dozen reached the 

sanctuary of the Golden Tern pie’.19 

The Muslims in the West Punjab were no angels, they also 
ruthlessly killed innocent people, but no incidents of the sort quoted 
above could be traced. As far as killing and looting goes, they were not 
far behind the Sikh Jathas, though the latter were better equipped and 
- more organised in the campaign of killing innocent people. The authors 
of Freedom at Midnight note: 
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'Whole streets of Hindu homef were ablaze while Muslim 
police and troops stood by watching. At night, the sounds of looters 
ransacking those homes seemed to Atkins ifke^ the crunch of termites 
boring into Iogs\20 


V 


Major General Shahid Hamid also notes that in Lahore (West 
Punjab), 'the aggression is chiefly by ^Muslims:,said to be in retaliation 
for the massacring of Muslims in Amntsar (East Punjab). The most 
disturbing feature here is the defection)) of the police, particularly .the 

social fMhce, who were predominantly Muslim. There is evidence that 

orders, of their officers and 

that thay actually joined hands with the rioters in certain instances-.2I 
action vien 

there with all throco ^ '°oted and innocent people were killed, was 
and Sikhs ignored ~ Hindus and Muslims. Hindus 

According to L^ntdZdey? " 

m was ^t^unZJea^diZyjt Muence. 

day they would be on their wafJ^l tomorrow or the next 

power had been pierced bv ihya ^ England. Their prestige and 

of the army. Th^^^ J^fd °f the British Raj and the 

and unquestioning io^JJobeyed with 

This behaviour of snm ' 

not be accepted, condoned could 

surprising, they were ordinary human^^^*^’ altogether 

vulnerable to the poisonous oron. education and 

when one’s relatives, friends f*^at time 

exaggerated stories of atrodtipc were butchered, and 

were spread, it was very difficult each other, 

from all this and submit to his duty ordinary person to stay aloof 

highly educated, a^nd fam'?us"S'?he^'^bLTf°" ‘ 

lives, irrespective of patients’ colour anH^ ‘^!iend saving 

communal feelings and hate Some Hin^ immune from 

S no nate. iome Hindu doctors completely shut their 
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eyes and ignored moral and professional values, as the authors of 
Freedom at mid - night note: * 

‘The Muslim patients at Lady Linlithgow's tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Kasuri were ordered out of the dinic by their Hindu 
dodors. Some of them had only one lung: others were recovering from 
surgery, but they were taken to the senatonum'sgates and told to start 
walking to Pakistan, '23 

Culprits, whether Muslims, Hindus or Sikhs, were inflicting 
crimes and pain on innocent people on a scale unprecedented In the 
history of India; and maybe in the history of the modem world. No* 
one in his senses could justify the atrodties committed by those 
heartless and bloodthirsty murderers. 

The full account of deaths, rapes and acts of arson may never 
be known. Some people claim there were about one million kiiled and 
kidnapped; others claim there were 500,000 to 600,000 deaths. 
Mountbatten had been at the centre of all this. He had been praised for 
what he accomplished, but also bitterly critidze for it. it would be fair 
to the man to note his version of events and see what he had to say. 
Mountbatten, in an Interview with the authors of Freedom* at 
Midnight, said: 

'The idea that my “reckless speed" caused ail the bloodshed is 
absolute nonsense. / have not the slightest doubt that any other course 
wMid have been 

a disaster. Winston (Churchill) told me. “You killed two million 
Indians”. First, the actual figures are not fwo million. Penderai Moon, is 
the editor of Waveli's papers, gives in his book the estimate of 
200.000. in fact, the famine of 1943 - 4 killed two or three million 
who lacked proper British administration. And, in fad. I let the Indians 
have 5% of my military shippir^g to Mng food to them. We saved 
many more lives by doing that than wete lost in 1947. "The reason for 
gjeed was not to go and muck up Pakistan. It was because ffte thirtg 
was breaking up under my hands. The reason was that neither dde 
would CO- operate with eadi other. / could feel the damn thing 
simmering, it's like standing on the edge of a volcano and feeling the 
moment of explosion. It was not Patel who pushed it on me. It was the 
fad that I could not hold the damn thing together. '24 
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The official biographers of Mountbatten note that in a speech 
at India House, he tried to minimise the scale of the holocaust: 'Only a 
hundred thousand people had died: only a small part of the country 
had been affected'. 

This attitude of Mountbatten was astonishing even to his close 
friends. V was horrified at Dickie's speech'. Lord Ismay told his wife: 


■ ‘It seems to me immaterial whether one hundred thousand or 
one million have actually died; or whether 3 % of the country is in 
turmoil. The essential facts are that there is human misery on a colossal 
sale all round and millions are bereaved, destitute, homeless, hungry, 

thek 'futufe' desperately anxious and aimost helpless about 

others Mountbatten comments: 'there are 

°pS. ,h°proceeded a, a terr break-neck 
There would h of partition would have been averted, 

partition to prepare people for the idea of 

migration '^f^^y/'^dsted on moving, then the 

police drafted to the ^dante deliberation, troops and 

protected'.26 ^ ^ convoys of refugees organised and 

most important qul^stion? vTIh 

Mountbatten had taken all ^ tragedy have been avoided?* If 
rushed things, organiserl I precautions, i.e. had not 

convoys and annLnced th! transfer, escorted refugee 

bewildered people sufficien^ f giving the 

death toll could have been reducL^Vh 

Jenkins, wrote to Mo. inrK,!; ‘^^^^ced. The Governor of the Punjab, 
of the Sikhs on 10^ July and reported the intention; 

communal feellng^is^now^uJl^r °i?i reported that ‘the 

nece^a^ aCon^^H': ral^Tv^^ 

7 v/> A, ^^^d Of Sir Cyril Radcllffe's report and announce it before 
8 yd. to stop panic and the mad hurrying to and fro of 
populations from one dominion to the other. He suggested that a force 


* 
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be moved into the area along the likely line of the new border to 
preserve peace. '27 

RejDorts about the Sikhs’ intentions were constantly coming to 
Mountbatten, even letters proving beyond any doubt that they meant 
trouble. But despite 

This. Mountbatten decided not to take any action. Mosley 
writes: ‘the documentation was suffidentty authentic to convince 
everyone present of its seriousness.' He goes on to say that some action 
should have been taken to satisfy the Muslim leaders, and to avert 
trouble. He writes: ‘it seemed at least reasonable that, in the face of 
such proof -backed as it was by repeated warning of trouble from 
Jenkins- the Sikh trouble makers should be put out of the way until the 
Independence arrangements were completed. For once Jinnah 
appeared to have right on his side in asking for action to be taken at 
once. Yet once more Mountbatten hesitated. On this occasion. Lord 
Ismay urged him to take action. Surely, here was an occasion when a 
heavy hand should have descended upon the trouble makers and put 
them out of harm's way. '28 

% 

• 

The possible date for the publication of the award was 
discussed and it was argued on administrative grounds that the earliest 
possible announcement would be of help to Jenkins and would enable 
last minute troop movements to be made into the affected areas in 
advance of the Transfer of Power. Mountbatten said that if he could 
exercise some discretion In the matter, he would prefer to postpone its 
appearance until after the Independence Day celebrations. 

One of Mountbatten’s critics, L^nard Mosl^, strongly 
criticised his decision to hold back the award: 

‘In the light of subsequent events, he was obviously wrong to 
suppress the report for so many days, and he was obviously more 
wrong in failing to take the Indian and Pakistani Leaders into his 
confidence. A prior report would have given millions of Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims a diance to pack their bags and leave; a confidential 
report to Nehru, Jinnah and to the Punjab fiontier force commander, 
funeral Rees, would have made it possible for dispositions and 
arrangements to be made in order to allow them to leave in some 
semblance of order. But millions of people died or lost everything as a 
result of this not having been done.' 
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This is a matter for Mountbatten V conscience, it obviously did 
not trouble him-for Campbell- Johnson writes of his mood in the last 
minutes of the British Raj: *As midnight struck, Mountbatten was sitting 
quietly at his desk. I have known him in most moods; tonight there was 
an air about him of serenity, almost detachment. The scale of his 
personal achievement was too great for elation; rather his sense of 
history and the fitness of things at this dramatic moment, when the old 

and new order of things were reconciled in himself , called forth 
composure. '29 


For a man sitting on a revelation which would in the next 
few weeks cause the death ofneady a million people and provoke the 

miserable trek in history, it was a remarkable mood 
'4/7c/ yet, as Mountbatten was himself subsequently to say, 
^ did anything matter to the Indians except 

Independence?'30 

worHc himself explains the massacres in the following 

But ^'200,000people died-, it sounds terrible. 

2.000^ m/7//b/7? That's one person in 

claimed by whether 200.000 people died or 600.000 as 

Mountbatten- thp stunned most people was the attitude of 

many people'iust explained it was shocking. The lives of so 

y People just did not matter to him. 

accompIbhS ^^s not c'-'hcs. agree that the task 

to be no solution to thr There appeared, at that time. 

said: ‘men t/je Joh ;cM PO>'tical impasse, Noel Coward once 

me Job ,s hopeless, they call in Dickie' 

inevitable: no^^^^orf ^’’S^e that the tragedy was 

circumstances. They 

1943 famine by prL Jn! ^^ 

die if there was a way out 

holocaust, or at least ils elnt UmhV 

j ^ extent, could have been 

averted if he had not rushed things. 
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Leonard Mosley points out that Attlee announced the possible 
date for transfer of power as June 1948. It was a genuine expression of 
the British people’s will, although there were some Tories, including 
Churchill, who thought it was too predpitate. He argues: ' 


'Why then, after Mountbatten's arrival, did it have to be so 
drastically shortened to a date ten months earlier? This ^ves some 
weight 'to the claim that there was a secret deal between Pate! and 
Mountbatten to transfer power in IPdT as the price for accepting 
partition. ’ 


Leonard Mosley argues that 600,000 Indians died for 
Independence and 14.000,000 lost their homes. 'Men became brutes. 
\J7ie air over the indo- Pakistan frontiers was soured for at least a 
generation, unnecessarily 'He said’ it need not have happened. It 
would not have happened had Independence not been rushed throitgh 
at S{(di a desperate rate. Never has such a gmve moment in the lives of 
3501OOO.OOQ people been dea'ded with such effidency, such skUt and 
charm, and' without any real consideration of its profound 
consequences. ’ ' ' 


He contltHied his critidsm, Uf the Labour Gdyemmerit was 
prepared to give India its freedom by June 1948^how Jwas ft possible 
to promise a divided India freedom ten months earlier. The new/ da^ 
was admitt^ly an announcement with whidi to impress a press 
conference — at which Mountbatten made it — txjt did he really expect 
it to aeate anything but chaos and the uttermost confusion - even if he 
could not have envisaged the killing and suffering that would stem 
from If. 


He continued his attack on Mountbatten and said, ‘Partition of 
India announced in May 1947. and no plans for dMding its army until 
June, with only six weeks to go the deadline. Partition announced in 
May, but the Commission to dedde the boundaries along which the 
two states would be divided, not appointed until the end of June. 
Partition announced in May and Independence in August, but a people 
desperate to know, c^liberately kept in ignorance of which country 
they belonged to until two days after Independence. Thex were surely 
avoidable blunders, and they cost hundreds ofthouscuids of lives. *31 
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Apart from Leonard Mosley, there were many other critfa 
who agreed that the worst could have been avoided If Mountbatten 
had not adopted a typical sailor’s attitude- It Is argued that he wanted 
to finish the Job as soon as possible and then return to the Royal Navy, 
and that his Chief of Staff, Lord Ismay. was also eager to leave India. 

According to Leonard Mosley, he ‘hated every moment of hh 
Indian assignment. His instinct was to do the Job quickly and damn the 
consequences, it hardly surprised him when the Indians, released from 
the benevolent control of the British, reverted to type and began to kill 
each other. He was too sick at heart at the end of the Indian Empire to 
have any desire to stop it. '32 

The Commander in Chief, Sir Claude Auchinleck, believed that 

if the original timetable had been adhered to it might have been 

possible to reconstitute the forces and avoid bloodshed. In fact, if the 

onginai timetable had been followed, there would have been no need 

o appoint a Supreme Commander. Mountbatten was very keen to 

ave someone in that position as a scapegoat in *case things started 
going wrong.’33 


and that followers claim that speed was important 

difficult to meant a civil war, and hence more deaths. It iJ 

wcxjid ha further delays in the partition until June 1948 

cannot be'^him?catastrophic, because the clock of history 
historians in,ri generally agreed by many English 

been worse b^Lr? not have 

oreoare inH- ' 7 “*® would have given the authorities more time to 
lans for Independence and to organise the events properly. 


wrote: ‘Th Johnson, in his article on Indian independence, 

oarti^ Poii«r in Indian really satisfied none of the 

sacrifreH thL Muslim demands, and it nithle^v 

wonder it Princes, and a host of others as well. No 

wonder ,t caused so much bitterness and strife. '34 


f before us, one could say that the 

price o pa ion was too high, especially when it Is regrettable noted 
t at It brought the new dominions of Indian and Pakistan into dired 
confrontation with each other over Kashmir and many other matters, 
thus constantly increasing the cost of partition. 
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The prcxress of division, which began In 1947, has not ended r 
yet. The price of it. even In 1947, was enormous, but the plight of the 
unfortunate people of the Sub-Continent did not end there. Millions 
more had to sacrifice their lives when the Dominion of Pakistan broke 
In two at the birth of Bangladesh. 

By analysing the political mood and the separatist tendendes ia 
both India and Pakistan, one fears that history might repeat itself. By 
observing political movements which emerged after unfair treatment of 
minorities, one may predict that major changes will take place in the 
political geography of the Sub - Continent, if this happens, as it is 
believed it will, the price of the Partition will go up yet again. But all 
this could have been avoided if the rights of minorities (Sikhs and 
others) and the rights of Princes had been safeguarded, and above all if 
the partition had been planned carefully and executed smoothly. 

Before ending this it would be pertinent to quote Brecher. 
Nehru’s political biographer: 

The price of Partition was exceedingly high, pot only in terms 
of the human suffering attending the ‘ Great Trek' in the Punjab, the 
travail of Bengal, and the legacy of mistrust and bitterness between the 
two successor states, but also in terms of the stated objectives-of British 
policy. Among these were avoidance of loss of life and of dislocation as 
far as possible, protection of the minorities and prese^tion of unity to 
the maximum extent. On all three accounts the cSst was enormous. 
Xtriien measured against these goals, the partition unquestionably 
rostered a failure. '35 
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®Pter 19 


Dilemma of the Princes 

Irjj. preceding chapters it has been explained that British 

Ind ^ divided on the Two Nations Theory' and how the Indian 
(Q^t^^^dence Act provided the mechanism to complete this gigantic 
by ^1^0 been explained that the Partition was rushed through 

. ^tjntbatten mainly for political reasons, though there were some 
^*nistrative difficulties too. 


This ‘remarkable speed' of Mountbatten, coupled with other 
^^sons, resulted in chaos and mass killing,^and provided him with an 
^Pportunity to boast: 7t look tu/o years to separate the province of 
^ from Bombay. It took two years to separate the province of Orissa 
^^har. Oentfemen^ vue decided that in less than 21^ months we 
^il have to go through the partitioning of one of the biggest countries 
^ r/7e VC/orid with 400 million inhabitants'.! 


h Mountbatten rightly claimed that it took two years to separate 

ose provinces, but the question is did that separation cause a similar 

*nd of chaos and destruction? Many commentators agree that steady 

pece coupled with proper planning could have saved thousands of 
lives. 

Once the principle of Partition was accepted and the 3"^ June 
Plan was announced, Mountbatten and Patel began their campaign of 
hunting the bewildered and leaderless Princes. According to the secret 
Agreement between Mountbatten and Patel, the latter agreed to the 3*^ 
June* Plan on the assurance that the former (the Viceroy) would do 
everything in his power to get the Princely States to join the Indian 
- ^niop (see chapter ‘Mountbatten at Work'). 

Lapse of paramountcy meant that the Princely States were free 
and indep>endent, and Mountbatten himself said to the Princes during 
his speech in the Chamber of Princes on 25^*^ July 1947, that: 
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'The Indian Independence Act releases the States from all their 
obligations to the Crown. The States have complete freedom - 
technically and legally they are independent \ 


Mountbatten and Congress knew very well that once the 
British Raj was over and paramountcy had lapsed, the States would be 
legally independent, and once a State became a Sovereign State it 
would not easily abandon its newly achieved sovereignty. Therefore 
they planned (and planned it extremely well) that this should not 
happ>en, as it would have balkanized India. 


This balkanization was not acceptable to the Congress at any 
price; and it was not desired by the British either, because it would 
have destabilised. India, which could have become a victim of the 
growing monster of Communism. This danger was acknowledged by 
many politidans in India, but It was used to the best advantage of the 

Congress leadership and the British officials, induding 


MountK^**' Menon. Reform Commissioner and a dose friend 
George A^il’ ^ right-hand man of Patel. He wrote to Sir 


to datt» ,v^f which the Communists have made from 1939 ui 

the future nf Ik- Congress. Therein lies the safety fa 

If- they would b, 

the Can if It. ^ fo the Dominion Legisiature which would bt 

to acf ax a brahe on the headlong career of British India \2 * 

Domlnlon'andTo determined not to accede to either 

worried atout so. But he war 

skilfully used thp r!rw and Mountbatten very 

stubborn NauiaK I of Communism to persuade the ambitious and 
wrote: . o* In a lengthy letter to the Nawab. Mountbatten 


^Congress leaders) are as frightened of Communism < 
y yourself are. If only they had support from all other stab 
mffuences such as that of the Princely Order, it might be possible fc 
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them to ward off the Communist danger during the next few years, 
vdtidi will be the crudai period for this country.' 

He continued to press his point by saying that individual States 
would be more vulnerable and on their own they could not 'escape 
the tentacles of the revolutionary octopus... the interests of States, 
espedally State like Bhopal, which is entirely surrounded by the 
territory of the Indian Dominion, and either both survive or both sink 
together. There is^ a far greater chance of averting this danger if the 
States and the Dominions stand together rather than in isolation: for it 
is this very isolation which the Communists now want'.3 

Apart from this. Mountbatten and the Congress leadership 
wanted to make sure that nothing was included either in the Indian 
Independence Act or during the debate in Parliament that was 
tantamount to recognizing any of the Princely States which dedded not 
to accede to either of the Dominions. 

In order to overcome this problem. Krishna Menon was sent 
to London to brief Ministers and the Prime Minister. Krishna Menon 
also took with him a secret letter from Nehru and Mountbatten to be 
given to the Prime Minister. Mr. Menon’s letter dated 18® of July 1947 
to Mountbatten explains it all: 

* 

‘Your tetter and a persona! note from Jawahariat (Nehru) 
whidi / brought here sent to Downing Street on Sunday last when / 
arrived here, tt was at once sent on to Chequers, where the Prime 
Minister was. His secretary telephoned me before six and the P.M. saw 
me at ten the next morning. You have educated them all in hustlirtg! 
The P.M. was glad to see me and to hear about you and all the news. / 
then tried to put our case about the States. He called in the Law 
Officers and Henderson, and we had about 75 minutes over it. Mr. 
Attlee was anxious to help. We went over the am&idments to Clause 
7. and even tried some other devices . . . i have also seen Ustowei 
(Seaetary of State for India and Burma). Henderson and Cripps, alt of 
whom promised to do what they coutd in speeches to indicate that 
HMC (His Majesty’s Government) would not welcome balkanization 
or Dominion Status for Princes. AH of these were very co-operative. '4 
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What Moun?i2»* 7 was it is pertinent toJ» 

of States In seffpr*) British Government on thesubje 

cret telegram to the Earl of Listowel. Mountbatten jai* 



Krishna Menm^t Indian independence Act. which 


f^ptes. and with itai/^^Tr'^^ Majesty over the 
the passing of this An ^reements in force at f^t^ 

States, aiZZtons f 

fo the Indian StateT^f‘^u!^ 

jurisdiction exercisabi and all powers, 

to Indian States by trvai^ ^ ^ M^esty at that date in or in ^ 

gt'Bnu usage^ sufferance or otherwis^^ 

®nd the Princes, e^ther^h^'T^^^*^ '*'hich existed between the B’^n 
terminated by the British tk otherwise, it was wji 

this important dedsion wh if ''''^re not even consulted 
their States. On fte X 

^twided. there were Tnnf the fate of the British Ind'^ ^ 

whatever was decided was^^r*^'^ meetings and discusrfonJ^^.j, 

t£ t't was these Prinr?^f ^ majority of th« ^ i 
PI ^-g !n which helped the Bp 

maintained tteX^ fer'»f ''’® 

Nblm “J^m^ny of them CO ” “"*• '■''» Princes felt let down W ^ 

Hyderabad oSJd^ p'>°‘'> «>• The feelln«<f„ n 

Moontbatten cm ». AuS^^lMy?" 

J?«<rA » ««, otosserf ^ 
°«'««y fo. mccA axuaof 
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/■ * 

^oiy ^y ^ distressed to see that dause not 

^^^aties repudiation by the British Government of the 

the Briti h rnany years bond my State and my dynasty 

^^her of th \ ^Ppear to contemplate that, unless I Join one or 

British Dominions, my State will no longer form part of 

^^^ellencv ^ bound to make this protest to your 

r^/cf ^//y way in which my State is being abandoned by its 

^ f. fSovernment. and the ties which have bound me in 
ton to the king Emperor are being severed. '6 

f^*’^vailed M endeavours of the Congress and Mountbatten 

^^Pediencv c>bIlgation to the Princes was one thing and political 
^^Valtv and Treaty obligations to the States and their 

P^^otected- demanded that their interests and rights must be 

of ^rategic requirements dictated a different 


P^i'ceived jnnportance of the Sub - Continent and the 

^ ^ *ndia in the new Commonwealth demanded a policy 

^^tlee conrT d^!^^ Clongress. Therefore, British Prime Minister 

followin^ *'^nrjarks about the Princes in his second reading in 


Cjouernm<> ^sked what would be the attitude of His majesty *s 

^^iJ^hhr^;rr? ^ which has decided to cut adrift from its 

^tate ^^sert its independence. / would say to the ruler of that 

deoiltr^n, f- ^ y^^^ time and think again. / hope that no irrevocable 
°ea«o„ to stay out mH be taken prematurely. 7 


the British V does not clearly indicate the real attitude of 

the Droc a °^®'‘'^'T)ent towards those States, which after considering all 
9sked apain Anally decided to assert their independence, he was 

^ould be Dre«.,/ position, if the States 

P nsed to accede against their will. Attlee remarked: 


whjtaf- / think it would be wise for me to add anythin^ to 

Want t- reading, which was to the effect that we did not 

^ant to bang pressure either way. '8 ^ 


attitude '"^" 2 ';^;:^^tement he said, 'ifi am asked what would be the 

Cj ,Jo any State which, having weighed all the 
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considerations, has decided to cut adrift from its neighbours 
its independence, i wouid say to that State- take your time and thi 
again. We shail not be content to accept your decision ^ 

consequehces untii we are satisfied that you are fully seized of 
conditions offered and have irrevocably decided to reject them. 9 

Despite these statements from Attlee, the situation regarding 
the independence of States to some extent still remained- unclear an^ 
ambiguous, but one thing emerged from it very clearly; His Majesty * 
Government had no intention of exerting pressure on the Princes to 
accept accession against their wishes; the final decision rested wit 
them. 


Recognition of the States’ right to independence was also 
there, but this did not mean that they could get the Dominion Status 
which most of the rulers wishing to assert their independence wanted, 
as they 'herished their links with the crown. 


.. fhe chapter ‘Future of the Princes, it was explained what 

•ri o p>oIitical pressure and other problems they encountered when 
$ owed their desire to remain indepjendent. Perhaps it would be 
discuss some of the arguments put forward by the Princes 
ountbolten in defence of their respective policies. 

the 3^ ^'''ision of the British India took place in accordance with 

HMr '^^claration, in which it was made clear that the policy of 

Princely States was the same as that presented in the 
cabinet Mission's Memorandum of May 1946. 


^ Cabinet Mission’s Plan was to have some kind of unitary 
g e nm^t, and some Princes argued that they accepted the 12'*^ May 
m morandum under the assumption that there would be a united India 

minorih ^f^tes, the Congress, the Muslim League and other 

Fnd thp- participate in the government - forming process and 

' ir proper position in the future constitutional structure. 


... dtuation now was completely different: the prospect of a 
united India was no longer there, and the acceding States were put In a 
weaker, or to be precise, powerless position. The States, therefore, 
should not be forced to accede to one or other of the Dominions. 
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WhjQ , This |3oInt of view was put forward by the Nawab of Bhopal, 
-^t th ^ Personal friendship with Mountbatten as well. He pointed 

3nd tranquillity prevailed in his State between the two 
Stat^ ^*^*^^* that he had never had a communal inddent in the 

when India was to be divided, he had landed in a 
d was difficult to decide which side, if any to take. Whatever 

l^acj would be unpopular with one community. This could 

harm ^ ^^dous trouble in the State and put an end to the peace and 
lor^g which had been the outstanding feature of the State for so 
e wrote a lengthy letter to Mountbatten and said: 


^ realize how desperately keen you must be for your Plan 
^^^^rnate and logical fruition. If you were not only the 
U/c>(j/PP Plan but also its interpreter and if / knew that you 

^ ^ Permanently there with power to ensure fair play, / would 

hesitation in throwing in my lot with you; but unfortunately 
^ ^^^ernor Generals pass on and the congress remains permanent 
^ forefront of the scene, a Congress which makes no secret of its 
^ntians to destroy the princes. lO 


further pointed out that intention of the congress is to: 
^de Princely Order from the political map of India'. His 
he peace and harmony between both communities, so 

de I ^ decided to remain independent of both India and Pakistan. He 

that he would be friendly and co-operative with both 
dninions on matters of common concern. 

*\X/hat is there immoral in the attitude which we adopt* he 
asked, 7/ through two centuries in war tom Europe - the breeding 
S^^nd of world wars - Switzerland has been allowed to remain an 
and of peace and an essential neutral to all warring nations of 
turope, why cannot we, the Muslim and Hindu Independent States, 
and equally important purpose as neutral negotiators and friendly 
^ocates in the delicate negotiations which will inevitable by necessary 
a communally dividedJndia... You may possibly feel that / am 
^^ptessing matters too strongly; but you have only to notice that the 
recent scurrilous campaign of threats of violence and dvH war, of 
Pr>litical coerdon, c>f bribery and blandishmept, which has been 
conducted against the States, to see that the States who are unwilling to 
join the Dominion of India are quite Justified in their reluctant 
attitude.! 1 
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While all this was happening to the Rulers of the States W ^ 
did not wish to join the Dominion of India, what was Mountbatt^ 
doing? Was he not aware of these incidents, and if he was (which h 
was), was it not his responsibility to stop this coercion and harassrnef* • 
As a Crown representative he was specially asked by the king 
to look after the interests of the Princes. The attitude of the Princes 
not ‘immoral' or illegal; it was within their rights to accede or refd^® 
it and enter Into treaty relations. 


The Nawab of Bhopal and the ruler of Indore 
Mountbatten cn 4* August and complained that: 


rnet 


'The Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of 12i*' May 194S hsd 
given an option to the States to enter into political or tresW 
relationships with the successor authorities. Now Congress were say>f^ 
t at they would not accept standstill arrangements with those Stated 

^hich did not accede .'12 


intent' Mountbatten knew this, and he also knew the 

iDe>e>r^^\ Congress leadership (which from manV 

wa„.d to •de«,ov , 


was evident from many 
the Princely Order’ an<J 


Mountbatt wanted to ‘destroy the Princely Order’ ano 

coerdon ^h* reprimanding the Congress leadership to stop 

before 15'^ 4 ^, blackmail, insisted that the Princes must accede 


the Prince action was not only annoying and perturbing to 

and Burm^* '1 perplexing for the Secretary of State for India 

Attlee ancf n Llstowej, who on 29“’ July 1947, wrote a letter to 
Mountbatte attention.to the fact that the time limit which 

IS* August princes, that they must join before 

States In '^consistent with what was said on the subject of the 

•ament’. He continued that: 

may do md^/^ therefore answerable in a speda! way for what he 
what he ma seem advisable to answerable in a special way tot 

danpers naX' ^ would seem advisable to warn him of the 

weiv of the importance which the opposition 
atra no pressure being put on the Princes by us. '13 
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^ Lord Listowel sent a secret telegram to Mountbatten on 1 

Hi expressed his and his Prime Minister’s concern over the 

^e telegram was approved by Mr. Attlee and it ended like 
"lu/t/j these considerations In mind, government spokesmen In 
^^/a/77en^ made It clear that States might need some time In which to 
^ke up their minds. Indeed, this fact Is surely the justification for the 

^ndstin agreement. 14 

^ ^ After receiving some explanation Mountbatten^ Lord Listowel 

him another telegram on 2^ August: 


I have telegraphed to you some comments on the speech you 
^ecfe on 2^^ July to the representatives of the States. It Is not 
Altogether dear to me how the States can. In fact, be expected to 
j:>mplete by 75^^ August the process of adherence to the Constitution of 
tndia, even If this Is limited to three subjects. The draft Instrument of 
^^^Assion, of which you sent a copy, would seem to open up various 
Questions, such as the method of administration of the federal subjects 
the States which would require their careful examination. 15 

\ 

% 

To Lord Listowel it looked improper and ‘with the declared 
policy of the British Government to apply any kind of pressure on the 
Idlers for accession; and it also looked logical to him that the States had 
Justification for the standstill agreement'; but Mountbatten was 
determined to get' a basketful of states before 15*^ August' (for this 
secret agreement see details in chapter ‘Mountbatten at work') which 
Was part of an agreement between Patel and him- 

Encouraged and helped by Mountbatten, the Congress 
leadership drove leaderless and bewildered Princes against the wall and 
declared with threatening behaviour: Accede before 75^ August, or 
Prepare yourself for the ultimate consequences.^ 

Congress did its homework prop>erly and before starting a 
campaign against Princes, some time was spent on Mountbatten in 
order to get his whole hearted support for this rather difficult and 
complicated task. V.P. Menon, who was in a very privileged position 
and enjoyed full confidence of both Mountbatten and the Congress 
leadership, once again did what was required of him. In his -own 
words: ^ 
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'Inddentally, I proposed (to the Congress leadership) that the 
active cooperation of Lord Mountbatten should be secuied. Apart 
from his position, his grace and his gifts, his relationship to the RoysJ 
Family was bound to influence the Idlers. Sardar (Patel) whole - 
heartedty agreed and asked me to approach him without delay... / fett 
that he (Mountbatten) was deeply touched by my remark that the 
wounds of Partition might to some extent be healed by the States 
entering into a reiarionship with the Government of India that he 
would be earning the gratitude of generations of Indians if he could 
assist in adiiewng he baric unity of the country. / confess that t wair 
iesfeec/ mo^ntarity by the fear that Lord Mountbatten might be 
adverxty ittfiuence by some of his advisers. But to my relief andjoy. he 

pfen. Lord Mountbatten discussed the matter with Sardar 
enabled them to explain and understand each 
'^r f shouid add that Nehru, with the approval of 

nrrr-,n_!P^^’ entrusted Lord Mountbatten with the task of 

the tadf niters on the question of accession and also with 

of deaimg with Hyderabad.'16 


earmarked'MoStKl?®'^* Congress leadership very shrewdly 

they ccxild not ha accomplish a task for them, a task which 

Interests of the C on their own and which was In the best 

could be ‘ adw confessed that he feared Mountbatten 

Mountbatten wai ^ Jnfluenred by some of his advisers’ , but 

the advice which <-oi.i!rk *0 the ‘plan’ that he Ignored all 

nich could have endangered the required success. 

dearly d^i-a^d^'v^h^M^''’ ^ceroy’s political adviser on States, 
very little attention to PoHcy, but Mountbatten paid 

aside the advice anrf matters. He even brushed 

State for India and naming of Lord Listowel, the Secretary of 
continued doing what ^^^arding his policy towards States, and 
Dominion of India At States and the 

Department (which Mountbatten and the State 

the Princely States^ ^ Central Government to deal with 

States for accession beforJ^S pressurizing the Rulers of the Princely 

letter ' to Churchill August, Sir Walter Monckton wrote a 

Augurt. which exphte of .he 
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7n my considered judgement, if the Nizam (The Rule of 
Hyderabad) were'to decide to accede now, there could be an uprising 
and bloodshed on a large scale caused by his Muslim subjects who 
would resent, as they would think the southern bastion of the Muslim 
world in India was being abandoned after all these txnturies to the 
Hindus without a struggle... my fear that these matters of coerdon and 
pressure will really be carried out has increased as a result of. 
information given to me by several rulers who intended to accede and 
who, in the course of discussions, have shown me notes of interviews 
with the representatives of the State Department and others, in the 
course of which the threats I have mentioned above were used and it 
was antidpated in terms that Hyderabad would be compelled to 
accede by the methods within one month..... it may well be that you 
will not hear from me again upon this matter apart from a short 
messege to let you know that the German tadic on the old European 
model has been adopted in India. But I rely on you in the name orour 
old friendship to see that if this shameful betrayal of old friends and 
allies cannot be prevented, at least it does not go uncastigated before 
the consdence of the world. '17 

Mountbatten, in his letter to Lord Listowel on 8* August, 
claimed that he was doing a great service to the Princes by negotiating 
best terms for them and there was ‘no question of any pressure or 
undue influence’ during these negotiations, but Monckton’s letter and 
other evidence contradict this claim. 

Mountbatten, in the same letter, gave his explanation 
regarding his policy towards the Princely States. In a way it was a 
response to Lord Listowel’s telegram in which he questioned the 
justification of his policy regarding the States; he wrote: 

7 took ti e opportunity on 25“ July to advise the Mnces to 
align themselves with one or other of the two Dominions, while /, in 
my capadty as Crown Representative, was still in a position to 
saf^ard their interests and to obtain fair, even generous, terms from 
Sardar Patel, the member in charge of the State Department and the 
man who can deiiver the goods on behalf of the Dominion 
Covemment that wiil come into existence on the 1S» . As soon as I 
turned my attention to the problems of the States, it became evident to 
me that their independence, ba. ^ on the CaNnet fission 
Memorand'im of 12'' May 1946, read vith Jurw statement, would 
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not be worth a moment’s purchase unless they had the support of one 
or cAher of the two Dominions, prindpally because of the wide gap 
that prevails between the rulers and the ruled. Barring a few States, the 
rest have no r^l military forces of their own. and such police they 
.possess are hardly adequate even to deal with their internal situation. 
Thp importance of completing these negotiations by 19^ August is that I 

^ Crown Representative on that day and the States 
wili thereafter have to rhake their own terms with the Dominion. It is 
ctear that the mmpulsion of events wiH sooner or later force them into 
the arms of the Dominions! it is equally dear that once the present 
chana is missed, the Jterms which. the Princes will receive wiil not 
anysAdtere be as generous as -the terms , which / can secure for them 
now, while I am still Crown Representative. '18 
. \ ' 

H I ft Ustowel appeared to be impressed with this explanation, 
nrtSecretary for India on M*” August (as there was 
* -u f independence of India and Pakistan. He 

paid tribute to Mountbatten: 


it has ^ ^ ^fore t leave the India Office what a great privity 
British Srnst.^, ^ ^ essodated with you in the unique record of 

o^^andinTaMi^fri^'*^ )^t/r Viceroyalty. / believe that your 

in tiZ to I win be remembered 

history. ’19 gKatest feats of statesmandiip in 


but thar^^t nff'*^** extolled Mountbatten's achievements In India, 
dW «>« he agreed wtth everything N 

^ Jtite Mo^tbatten-, policy tovlrt 

'iha S? ;.! ? i iL t r o" M“ Augua. and 

that Hme aimnct ri ” do to the Princely States he had. by 

Listowel miiW f ®g*^ement or disagreement from Lord 

e?? T could see the logic, 

relah^hlp wa, to come to an end on the veiy 

I'f k* k* *ij t* I]® heat know the tragic low of human 

life which could have been reduced. 


Anyhow, Mountbatten had a valid point in his explanation 
that he wanted to get the best terms for the Princes while he was there 
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as the Crown Representative. It Is also agreed that the great majority of 
the States had no justification for a separate existence, and tt>is is why 
they were easily persuaded to join the Dominion of India. 

But those States which had protential and d«lre to remain 
Independent, despite Mountbatten’s advice to the contrary, he should 
not have allowed the Congress to pressurize them into accession, and 
this was in line with policy of His Majesty’s Government- 

« 

Mountbatten claimed that what he did was In the best interests 
of the Princes; the truth of the matter is that it was not In the best 
interests of all the Princes, but was definitely in the best interests of 
India and the Congress. Mountbatten committed himself to gettirtg 
Congress ‘an integrated India which, white securing stai^iity, wilt ensure 
friendship with Great Britain, if / am allowed to ptay my own hand 
without interference, / have no doubt that / will Succe^. *20 

The Press statements of the Congress leadership, induding 
Nehru, made their intentions quite dear; that they would not tolerate 
the Princely Order in the future India. This was brought to the attention 
of Mountbatten by the Nawab of Bhopal as well. He knew that he 
could not guarantee that the future government of India would 
preserve the rights and privileges of these Princes, and yet he assured 
the Maharaja of Dholpur that: 

‘Immediate accession to a Dominion on the /Ifenee subjects of 
DefetKe, External Affairs and Communicatkms wit! not preJucSce the 
position of States either in regard to their partidpation in the 
Constituent Assembly or their ultimate freedom to join or not to jcxn 
the union constitution that may eventually be adop^d by that 
Ass^bty... / have been able to understand your HIjghness* point of 
view that you are afraid that if you sign the instrument of accession you 
will find yourself finked against your wifi to an ind^nd&it 
Government without a monarehica! head. If you accede now you wifi 
be Joining a Dominion with the KitTg as head. If fiftey charge the 
Constitution to a republic and leave the British Comrrmrrwealth, the 
instrument of accession does not bind ycxs in any way to remain vrith 
tl» republic. It would appear to me that that vmutdbe the moment fw 
your Highness to decide if ycxi wish to remain with Incffa or reclaim full 
sovereign independence. *21 
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Mounttotten here gave the impression that if the Prince joined 
that Union on the three subjects, then it would be their prerogative 
either to stay in the Union or to secede to claim full sovereignty. In 
actual fact, on<K the Princes joined the Union, after some time, they 
became like a herd of sheep driven by a shepherd - in this case the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Even Mountbatten was not pleased with what happened to 
the Princes after they had joined the union; he said: 

"Do you know that some of these mu/tt-mu/ti-milNonsires are 
now piactfca/ty down to begging? Some are realty in a deplorable state, 
and it's been done in the most beadiy way.22 

future of' Princes* chapter for more on the fate of 

pnnces). 


wcMiiri assured the Princes that their rights and privilege 

nior» I that they would enjoy internal autonomy, 

wet» to that enjoyed under the British Raj. Most Princes 

MondttcC» ® ^^'**_*l’*“* snd their sceptidsm was shared by Sir Walter 

Mountbatten that; "you are sailing 

these prM^*'aft2®S Mountbatten could not guarantee 

Governor Serai would only be a constitutional 

charm and persuas^e^aWi-K ® 

disasterwhlte^w^* 1 ?,!'^ he might have been able to avert the 
Congress. there; but after his departure It was the mercy of 

UadershJandtSef^^ intentions of the Congress 

Mountbatten in$lsted^?harT'^® f®*" the Union. But 

that it was b StI f 

was more prominent ^ however, the future of India 

P ent in his mind than the Interests of the Princes. 

•inteerat^ InS?«i?*? Congress, he wanted to give them an 

^ provide stability for the region. If India 

•telkTnl^t— ° independent States then- the Congress argued - this 
balkanisation would make the Dominion of India and other 
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independent States vulnerable and they would berome victims of the 
Communists, who had increased their activities in that part of the 
world, it appears that Mountbatten's mind was working on these lines 
too. as his letter to the Earl of Ustowel seems to suggest: 

‘There is still another aspect from whidt iMe may took at tlK 
cax. The Indian Dominion, consisting of neariy H of India, and \Mth its 
immense resources and its important strate^c position in the Ine&m 
Ocean, is a Dominion which we cannot afford to estrange for the sake 
of the so-calied independence of the States. / have no doubt you will 
egree with me that, although we had to agree to the plan of partition, 
we had no intention to have it balkanixd or to weaken it both 
internally and externally. '23 

Perhaps one could say that there was more than one reason 
why Mountbatten insisted that the Princes should accede before 15"* 
August, and there could be some valid points In favour of his policy, 
equally, there would be valid points against it. in the next chapter, his 
endeavours and the political activity which surrounded, strategically, 
the most important and beautiful State of Jammu & Kashmir will be 
analysed. 
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^^~"*^^^*-^te_Ra rtition of India 
^hapjgr 20 

*^shmir at the Time of the Partition 

hs^ h>een explained, was strategically a very 
nriore Nehru's family came from Kashmir and that made it 

him. It is often claimed that was infatuated with 
a f wanted it to become a p)art of India at any price. He took 

by interest in the affairs of the State, and at one time was arrested 
State Government for his ‘illegal' entry into the State (see 
Quit Kashmir Movement'). 

Maharaja and' Nehru disliked each other and had 
he many things, and Nehru's arrest made matters worse, as 

rna arrest as a personal insult, Nehru's view’ was shared by 

colleagues in the Congress, who felt that their world 
ous leader had been humiliated by the Maharaja. Apart from the 
^ ^Qtegic and political reasons, Nehru was ambitious atout Kashmir, 
Xh some element of personal revenge. He wanted to punish 

^ Maharaja who had dared to arrest him. 

th Nehru insisted that he must go to Kashmir again, irrespective of 
^ consequences. Mountbatten sharply disagreed with him for two 
^'Casons: he wanted the future Prime Minister of India to stay in the 
^pital, as he was needed there more than anywhere else; also the 
l^^hmir Government had requested that no politidan should visit 
^shmir. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, in a private letter to Mountbatten 
on 8^ July, 1947, said: 

‘777e present is a very inopportune time for political leaders to 
come to Kashmir as the position is most delicate. A tiny spark, in spite 
o f the best intentions in the world, may set alight a conflagration which 
It Would be impossible to control. In the circumstances, / would say 
that it would be advisable from all points of view for Mahatma Candhi 
to cancel his projected visit to Kashmir this year. If however, for 
reasons of his own he is not in a position to do so, / should still say that 
this visit should take place only toward the end of the Autumn.., / 
Would, howeven again strongly advise that he or any other political 
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leader should not visit the State until conditions in India take a hapP^^‘ 
turn 1 


Mountbatten and Patel endeavoured to persuade Nehru i 
Gandhi should go to Kashmir instead, but Nehru was adamant ^ 

must go. The Kashmir Government did not want any political ^ 
all, and especially they did not want Nehru to step inside the ® 
boundary. The Maharaja was forced to accept Gandhi as the ‘lessor o 
two evils; if Gandhi was refused permission it would be very diffi^ 
to stop Nehru going to Kashmir. 

The Maharaja, as is evident from the above letter, reluctantly 
agr^d to grant permission for Gandhi’s visit, and insisted that if ^ 

cou •’•of cancel it this year then he should visit‘towards the end of t 6 

thpv j tirnetable did not fit in with the plans of the Congress, as 
'^ante the State’s accession before 15"’ August, if not earlier. 


desired also visited Kashmir earlier, but it did not get the 

lettpr tn was determined to get the desired ‘results’. In a 

letter to Mountbatten on 27"> July 1947, he said: 

and thins^'^ was- from my point of view not a success 

disappointment^'?^^'^ indeed there was considerable 

the work in Defh' °f’'^^ults of your visit i know very well that 

leave it But KaJ ‘^P°dant and urgent and it is not easy for me to 

^'r has become a first priority for me\2 


Nehru’s mental •’ealised the importance of the proposed visit and 
should go on xu-^^e was still not convinced that Nehru 
problems. Nehn as he knew the visit entailed many 

he was visit Kashmir: first, 

like Kashmir serrf^f"*^ wanted a ‘brief holiday’ in a delightful place 
that Congress rA 'nothing would be more natural than 

Kashmir Covernmi. ^ emissary to lay before the 

ent the advantages of Joining the Dominion of India . 


the cacM that his presence in 

off many problen^Ta^h'^'i!’"’' “"c “““ t'^5 

t Hawp knew that the Maharaja’s Government did 

, D reelings about him. Mountbatten himself notes it in his 

Personal Report No. 15 , dated 1« August 1947, like this? 
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fi-axiition of 


iv/VA^ Prime Minister of Kashmir) and the Maharaja hate 
^ ^3tred and / had visions of the Maharaja dedaring 

'^^ent ^^'dan Just before Nehru arrived and Kak provoking an 
^ ^ould end up by Nehru being arrested Just about the 

uid be taking overpower from me in Delhi’.3 


purpose of Gandhi’s visit to Kashmir is explained 
would be better to look into the visit of 

quest- 

f^sbrn*^ could ask is: why was it necessary for Mountbatten to 
**^dian SuK.r ^*nne? It was the height of political activity in the 

^ccep^^ j ontinent, and after the principle of partidpation had been 
^^d were innumerable politicaK administrative, divisional 

^^tention^^f which needed the immediate and careful 

P^oblern ^ ^ - Viceroy, In view of these inextricable and pressing 
offiQj^i ^i^ht to be away from the capital for 5 days, not on 

* <^uty but on a so-called ‘private visit'? 


Mah claimed that he had a standing invitation from 

sccordin Kashmir, The strange thing about it is that 

the Mah^ ^ ountbatten the invitation had been extended to him by 
av 25 years previously. If that was so, could he not 

for a short visit in the past 25years? There are 
\A ^are still sceptical about such an invitation. Mr. M.Y, 

prodii j ^ *cl a thorough research on history of Kashmir and 
ced two large volumes, noted it like this; 

met Aoa, evidence that the Maharaja and Mountbatten ever 

have 1947. So it is curious that Mountbatten should 

shauldh^ //7v/7a/^/b/7 extended as far back as 1921 and 

nej^rh t>^n good and gracious enough to avail himself of it after 

near/y 26 years\4 


extend J^TTiportant for our purposes whether the invitation was 

to K - ^ ^o^^^pptten or not; the important thing is that he went 
shmir at a critical stage to advise and influence the Maharaja 
aoout the future of this important'State. Before he left for Kashmir he 
was given, by Nehru, a comprehensive ‘note on Kashmir', important 
paragraphs of which are reproduced here; 
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Para^ph 22: 

'The situation in Kashmir cannot be effectively met witimut 
major changes lading to responsible government in the State with Hx 
Maharaja as the constitutional head, indeed there is no other way out 
and if this course is not adopted, the Maharaja V position will beame 
progressively more insecure. If, however, the Maharaja gives a lead in 
this direction by Joining the Constituent Assembly of India and taking 
steps for reforms in the State, he would immediately put himself r^t 
with the people and gain the support of Sheikh Abdullah arxi the most 
powerful party in the State, which though predominantly Muslim, 

indudes Hindus and Skhs.' j 

Paragraph 23: 

B^ore this can be done, the immediate steps that app^r to 
^ 1^ fomove Mr. Kak from the Prime Ministership, and 
f^oiaige of Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues ftom prison. It has 
^ Ibure are other pnsoners also who belong to the Muslim 

fele^^s^' ^ reason why all such prisoners should npt be 

person misbehaves in fishjre, action can be taken againd 


Paragraph 24 : 

to Indit* ^eppens to Kashmir is, of course, of the first importance 
whirh A ^ not only because of the past year's occurrence 

imnm* ^ attention to it, but also because of the ffeat strate^c 

Ibr ^’^Ber State. There is every element present th&e 

rescaimet ^et. progress in co-operation with India. The 

carriexi th ^ great; but unhappily a wrong policy 

and with ruthlessly by a man without any scruple or lopg vition 

f ^&^fdeal of persorm! ambition, has brought the State to tlx 
his^'^'^"’ ewen^ he (Mr. Kak) must be removed from 

^^^f^rity. The second immediate step that has to be 
sn IS the release of Sheikh Abdullah as well as other polecat 
pnsoners. Obviously no conditions can be attached to this release. 


Paragraph 28: 
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‘If any attempt is made to push Kashmir into the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, there is likely to be much trouUe-liecause the 
National Conference is not in favour of it and the Maharaja's poddon 
would also become very difUcult. The normal and otMous course 
appears to be for Kashmir to Join the Constituent Assembly of India. 
Ttus imH satisfy both the popular demand and'the Maharaja V wishes, it 
is absurd to think that Pakistan would create trouble it his happens\5 

This lengthy quotation frotn ‘note on Kashmir* |^ven to 
Mountbatten by the Congress leadership explains that the visit was not 
private as was claimed, also the fact that on his arrival back in Delhi, he 
gave a full account of the visit to the Congress. He sent full details of 
the visit to the British Government in his Personal Report No 10 dated 
27* June 1947 (Transfer of Power Vol. 11 pp6 79-91). 

He was accused of havirtg gone on a corxgress Mission to get 
Kashmir’s accession to India or, if nothing else, at least to get assurances 
that the Maharaja would not declare independence prematurely and 
that his Prime Minister Kak should be removed. Critics argue that 
Mountbatten, if he was not on a Congress Mission, should also have 
given the full account of the visit to the Muslim League ieadenhip, and 
should have informed them about the visit as he did with the Corrgress 
because he was, until the Transfer of Power 05“* August) a Goverrror 
General of India and the Crown Representative, arrd in that rapadty 
should not have taken sides. 

Now, if we turn our attention to the letter Nehru wrote to 
Mountbatten (on 27* July 1947), in which he said: 

'Your visit to Kashmir was from my point of view n<d a success 
and things continued as before. Inde^ ttme 'vtw consir^rable 
disappointment at the lack of results of your wsit\ (The text of this is 
reproduced earlier in this chapter). 

One does not have to be a genius to understand what kind of. 
success Nehru had in mind, and his phrase ‘continued as before’ 
indicates that he expected a dismissal of Kak as Prime Minister and. the 
release of Sheikh Abdullah from prison. He was convinced tirat as long 
as Kak was there as Prime Minister of Kashmir, he had no chance of 
getting the accession of Kashmir to the Indian union. 
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State waj believed that independence of the 

to the either '^*'Y he decided not to acc^e 

three re^ns: not want to join India for 

Patet anTth^l^vIIere^h^” leadership, including Nelj^ 
August; ^ people to take over power after 15 


1 . 


2 . 


same privtlesM autocratic powers and enjoY 

joining^ the ^«ared-could be in jeopardy afte 

he was convIn^^tK^f^*?”^ subjects were Muslims ^ 
Espedally at the h • '*'ould not welcome this decisi 

Continent The ^ communal tension in the Indian 

•'«V could h^ve reb^ 

though the State hlTt«H-?^ acceding to Pakistan either, 

'^ith the area which wet f * communication I' 

Jhe fact that the vast mei° F«tt of Pakistan, and desp 

®ared that 'Pakistan couiH*kl!y subjects were Muslims. 
«-eated in the name ® 'theocratic state* as she 

^ligion. Also, he thought k and this was contrary j 

,®t^ftan, even though his powers once he jom 

'«‘«j better Mr. Jlnneh ode-"'”' 

^ '"’•b agre^ Ihat ttl'e? bit Prime Minilter In ^ 
a 1^ a couple of S^e should mmain independent ^ 

^oiWKm that If. /ft.."‘™ recopdder its position, tok 

sis ^ ‘bey would 'bey should join Pakistan- 

ttrS^r' “Ptet the felS^' tsom Pakistin. and also ^ 
they couU^oo. to rule Muslim subjects, and this 

"”P of lndU,\ the Muslim ^ 


^hg .jiaiiLi tiQn of India 

^he State's right to exist as a separate political entity. Mr. 
^ » in his statement on 13*^ July said: 

Question engaging the Kashmiri Muslims" attention is 
Hinrf ^shmir is going to join the Constituent Assembly of 
o/^ or Pakistan ’ stating that he had made it dear more than 

in^ Indian States were free to Join either Assembly or remain 

^^^P^ndent 7 have no doubt that the Maharaja and the Kashmir 

Si^^ their closest attention and consideration to this 
^r and realise the interests not only of the Ruler but also of his 

f^ple\6 


Statements like this encouraged the Kashmir Government not 
^ hasty decision about accession: rather it boosted its morale 
MaK remain independent. And this was why the 

haraja adopted an ‘evasive' attitude at the time of Mountbatten s 
^ to Kashmir, When the Maharaja was told that if ‘His Highness 

^^Hstan it would not be considered an unfriendly act by his 
^^^rnment\ Mountbatten' then not only commanded categorically 
, he (the Maharaja) ^must then join India, but also offered to send 
^^ediately an Infantry Division to preserve the integnty of his 
^^ndaries\7 


If the Maharaja had any desire to become a part of the Indian 
^minion, he should not have wasted a moment in joining India, 
^ause he was getting an assurance from the Viceroy for the safety of 
family and the security of his State, But he had dear ideas about 
^^maining independent. When he was pressed by Mountbatten that he 
should decide soon about the future of his State, the Maharaja told him 
that he needed some time to make up his mind, and that he would 
^hcxiss the matter with him on the day when Mountbatten would 
leave for Delhi, 

On the day when he was supposed to meet Mountbatten, the 
Maharaja sent a message about his ‘illness’ and avoided the meeting. 
Mountbatten realised the nature of his ‘illness’ and left for Delhi 
'without achieving very much. This was why Nehru was not satisfied 
'^ith the ‘results' of the visit, and according to him ‘things continued as 
before'. 
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He personally wanted to go to Kashmir in order to check and 
manipulate the events, and dissuade the Maharaja from declaring 
independence or opting for Pakistan. As explained earlier, Mountbatten 
was not happy about Nehru’s proposed visit to Kashmir’ on the other 
hand, he felt a sense of failure because he could not achieve the desired 
‘result’ for the Congress, and was prepared to make arrangements for 
Gandhi’s visit so that how could have a go at the Maharaja. 

Unlike Nehru, Gandhi was a fragile and unattractive figure, but his 
influence over the masses was tremendous. He was extolled to an 
unimaginable extent and people, with love and affection, called him 
apu, father. The Maharaja knew that if Gandhi had come to Kashmir 
^^ere would have been administrative as well as political problems for 


possible endeavoured to avoid the visit, if at all 

'A'hether th t>e made by the political leaders, 

MountK=n. belonged to the Congress or the Muslim League 

Kashmir irf*^ Muslim League leaders that they should not visit 

3 letter to Gandhi, he said: 

/ t I 

ieague leaderstrongly opposed to any Muslim 
go or send anyoi^'^8 ^ asked Mr. Jinnah not to 


go to Kashrn!)^ Mountbatten told the League leaders not to 

for Gandhi’s vici? uf making arrangements 

requesting him r ^ personally wrote a letter to the Maharaja 
the Maharaia r Candhi permission to visit Kashmir. He advised 

to the proDow,? —communication with Gandhi with regard 
^^sed visit in order to save time.9 

especially whJnCandhi to visit Kashmir at that time, 
a visit? Like M ^ League leaders were told not to make such 

standing invitaf ^l^o claimed that he had long, 

mission In the 5^? Kashmir. He claimed that he had no political 
given to the lato ^oing there to fulfil an old pledge 

stanriin strange that both Mountbatten and Gandhi had ‘long 

St !, K- !° to fulfil z 

PS a time which was politically very important? 
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In 1919. Gandhi pledged the late Maharaja Partap Sngh that he 
would visit Kashmir. He toured up and down India as a politidan and 
a religious leader, but could not find time to honour this 'pledge*. 
Now, after nearly 28 years, he suddenly remembered that the late 
Maharaja Partap Singh had invited him to visit Kashmir, and he was 
gracious enough to honour Kashmir with this visit. 

The late Maharaja Partap Singh could not have come back to 
this world to pass comment on this so-called ‘pledge*, but his successor 
on the throne, the present Maharaja, did not want Gandhi to visit 
Kashmir. If Gandhi had no ‘political mission*, could he not have waited 
and visited Kashmir towards the end of autumn, as suggested by the 
Maharaja? 

Why was it necessary that he must visit as soon as possible, and 
why, in order to save time, was the Maharaja*s Government was 
advised to communicate directly with Gandhi? One may ask what the 
nature of this urgency was. If it was .a ‘private visit* as daimed by the 
Congress, to fulfil the old pledge, surely it could have taken place after 
15*** wrote: 

*/ had arranged a meeting between Kak an<f Candhi on 24” 
July and warned Kak against dissuading Candhi from coming to 
Kashmir, unless they were prepared for Nehru to 'take his place. Kak 
failed to take my advice, and succeeded in doppirig Candhi. with the 
result that the moment Kak had returned to Kashmir. Nehru wrote and 
said that he must nOw go to Kashmir.'ll 

K 

It appears that Mountbatten made Gandhrs proposed visit to 
Kashmir a matter of honour. He wanted the visit to go ahead, whether 
the hosts were prepared to accept their guest or not did not matter. In 
another piece of correspondence to the Maharaja he said that he had: 

No power to stop Candhi or Nehru from visittr^ Kashmir, * 
and that it was up to him to dedde, 'whidr of the two you would 
sooner have. I sincerely hope for all our sakes that, if you do accept a 
visit from one of them you will be able so to arrarrge matters that there 
is no clash.'l2 
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Mountbatten sincerely endeavoured to get Congress and 
'integrated India*, and as promised, a 'basket full of apples’ for Patel. 'I 
am prepared to accept your offer (of partition) provided you give me a - 
full basket of apples*. Patel said to Mountbatten. referring to the States. 

He could not have left out of the basket this strategically 
•tnportant State. Therefore, he first went to Kashmir himself, after his 
f^luc& with the Maharaja, and made arrangements for Ghandi*s visit. 

Hb political adviser. Sir Conrad Corfield, expressed his opinion on the 
matter like this: 


• . . ^ cjuestion of Kas/tmfr and Hyderabad, / had differences 

with Hm (Mountbatten). / advised him that if these States were 

^ ^ fo dedde the matter after independence then 

^ that India and Pakistan could reach settlement 

(5'2a<‘A/77/r and Hyderabad) could create a balance 
niter uta Ij' ^2^ ^^Istan. One was a Muslim majority State, whose 
Muslim ^ otha-of Hindu majority, whose ruler was a 

nrouMoii states had no access to. the sea, both were 

Pakistert ^duties of water and communication by India and 

dkt not pay my heed to my advice, and when 

political adviseT'2 the practice, he did not invite his 

carried no weisrht Kashmir 

have IniwSd'! '^Shtly 

were free feN 'T' niovement of Nehru and Gandhi. They 

prepared to provided the State concerned was 

problem. The same*^*"^ ® 

leaders, but they were tol?^ 

Vicerov tolrf JkL ^ Mountbatten not to visit Kashmir. The 

eovemment dir» - db not visit Kashmir, as the Maharaja*s 

Nehru in mite arrangements for the visit of Gandhi or 

refused to arrent Kashmir Government repeatedly 

St «“““ 

^ Despite all this. Mountbatten and his followers claimed a 
policy of complete impartiality, if this, was impartiality, one wonders 
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how he would have acted if he was hot? Mr Ian Stephens, commented 
that despite the Maharaja's declared policy and personal request to the 
N^ceroy that no political leaders should visit Kashmir. 

‘T7ie State of Jammu and Kashmir had severat noteworthy 

visits: from Acharya Kripalani, then President of Congress Party (on 

May 1947); from rulers of certain Princely States in the East Pur^ab, 

notably from Patiala and Kapurthala States, vdi&e an appalling 

slaughter of Muslims was soon to begin: and most suggesthre of at! 

from Air. Candhi, who had never shown marked interest in Kashmir 

# ' 

affairs during his political career as yet. '14 

ft ' m 

Maharaja's Government, after resisting pressure for some time^ 
finally gave in and agreed to let Gandhi visit Kashmir, provided that he 
made no political speeches. This was readily accepted by Gandhi, as his 
plan was to convince the Maharaja that accession to the Indian Union 
was in the best interests of them all. and that Kak must be removed 
frc^ his position as Prime Minister since he was the main obstade. 
Gandhi presumably knew that power to dedde the future of the State 
lay with the Ruler rather than people, so there was no need to make 
public speeches in front of the people who already disliked their ruler, 
and this exerdse would have been suiddal for his mission too. as this 
would have annoyed the Maharaja. 

Gandhi and the Congress consistently daimed that the visit was 
‘private' and that no politics was involved, and yet only a week after 
Gandhi's departure from Kashmir, Prime Minister Kak was removed 
from Office, and replaced by General Janak Singh. It must be 
remembered here that before Mountbatten left for Kashmir, he was 

given a ‘note on Kashmir*. In which Nehru wrote.‘Kak must be 

removed from the Prime Ministership*. This objective was achieved by 
the visit of Gandhi, and Kak was ordered to vacate his Office on 11*** 
August. 


Maharani Tara Devi influenced the running of the 
administration from time to time, and since she was the beloved wife 
of the Maharaja, no-one dared to 

Challenge her. She on the other hand, was under the influence of Raj 
Guru. Swami Sant Deo, who came to the State during the last years of 
the l^e Maharaja. Partap Singh. 
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Somehow he was able to bring the Maharani und^r 
hypnotic influence during the last years of Maharaja Hari Singh s reig** 
and according to some commentators, ‘commanded almost to 
influence in the Palace through the Maharani and her son’. Being a 
strict Hindu who hated Muslims, he somewhat moulded her think'ng 
according to his own beliefs. The first demonstration of her political 
influence was noticed when the Maharaja’s Minister — in — waiting, a 
moderate Englishman, was forced to retire and was replaced by a 
retired officer from the Punjab Civil Service who happened to be a 
highly fanatical Hindu. 


When Gandhi visited Kashmir, his influence was so great on 
her that she (the Maharani) walked a respectable distance bare footed 
and greeted him with a golden cup full of milk. Gandhi refused to 

. g°'deh cup by saying: 

n I oes not drink the milk of a ruler whose people are unhapxpy . 

Rai Kashmir, Gandhi first had a nneeting with the 

'Devi p followed by a meeting with the Maharani Tara 

Maharaia^^^H*^^^^ Prime Minister Kak and, last of all , the 

importantly L important Hindu Pandits and more 

imprisoned nationri-^f Abdullah, the wife of the 

future of the <Ct leader, whose release Nehru wanted before the 

and his first and stayed In Kashmir until 4"’ August 

the sacking of P "^Portant victory was achieved on the 11"' with 
Bazaz to say Minister Kak, which prompted Pandit Prem Nath 

VV'jL t » 

t/ 7 e future of th of Janak Singh, the uncertainty about 

Maharaja and hu removed and it became dear that the 

had lined up National Conference, 

particularly in the This caused grave tension in the State, 

Conference Clashes between the followers of the Muslim 

immediateiy. jg National Conference started almost 

A u ^3hdhi. Mountbatten and some elements of the 

J ''^‘■pnrient wanted Kashmir to become a part of the Indian 
Dominion. ^^Pite all the pressure and pjolitical intriguing, it could not 
have materialised until the Muslim majority district of Gurdaspur 
awarded to India. 


Was 
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br» ^oundary Commission had clear instructions to demarcate 
Qscert 3*'*es of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of 
^bslim^**i^ contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non- 

*^nown f ^o. it will take into account other factors. It was a 

^his vv district of Gurdaspur had a Muslim majority, and if 

have tc> Pakistan, which it should have been, India would 

*^dcl'^ access to the State of Jammu and Kashmir (See the ^apter 
the m' K . for more details), and without this there was ho way. 

9 araja could even think of acceding to India. 

close f ■ ^ f^®rion had a very privileged position: he was not only a 
Wqj I of Mountbatten. but also his Reform Commissioner. He 

these ^^cretary of the Home Department dealing with States, and in 
Acco he had direct access to Mountbatten at all times. 

Mountbatten he was his ‘indirect contact* with Patel, and 
•rnol ^ften not only trusted him very much, but also listened to and 

piennented his ideas (See the chapter ‘Mountbatten at Work’ for 
more details). 


Ka . . .^rid the Congress, realising the strategic importance of 

/vie difficulty’ in acceding, used the good offices of Mr. 

Qf 1 to present a solution to Mountbatten that Kashmir become part 
Pq Menon. as at so many times in the past, suggested a 

tp^ ® ution. or it may be called a magic trick to win Kashmir for 


hte knew that the geography of Kashmir and the (x^litical 

uation demanded a new approach, as he could not have used the 

9me stick which was used to coerce other princes. So he very cleverly 

ggested that in the future demarcation of boundaries. Gurdaspur 

ust be awarded to India, whatever the evidence against it, if India 

as to win Kashmir. In his briefing, prepared for the Viceroy on 17 'h 
■'Uly, he wrote: o r- t- 

/v_ . presented some difficulty. It is claimed by both the 

i-^minions. and at the present moment my feeling is that the issue 
^Aoiz/c/ not be forced by either party. It is possible that a predominantly 
hduslim State like Kashmir cannot be kept away from Pakistan for long 
we may leave this matter to find its natural solution. Unlike 
I'fyderabad it d^s not He in the bosom of Pakistan and it can claim an 
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exit to India, espedaiiy if a portion of the Curdaspur District goes to 
the East Punjab (meaning India). 16 

The Maharaja's reasons for not joining India have been 
discussed eariier, and Congress knew that he would not join India, 
espedaiiy if a corridor was not provided through the Gurdaspur District 
to link Kashmir with the Union. Menon’s suggestion touched the hearts 

of Mountbatten and Nehru, and behind the scenes work Weis done to 
implement this plan. 

On 4^ August, Mountbatten. in a meeting with the rulers of 
Indore and Bhopal, said that he: 


. , realised the difficulties peculiar to Bhopai. They arose 

A Kashmir and Hyderabad, though not so seriously 

eithf> placed geographically that it could join 

part of Curdaspur was put into the East 
lyab by the Boundary Corhmison. 17 

In his report No.l7 the viceroy repeated the same point in this 


nnsnner: 


Kashmir, wh^ ^ of Hyderabad and Bhopal) beyond 

PakistAn of holding a referendum to decide whether to join 

land comm that the Boundary Commission gjvs 

^^*=^munication between Kashmir and India.l8 

was readl'^TiTal^A Boundary Commission's Award 

and the f"1Mountbatten on the B*. 

was known to t2 M% °^ ^ ^“^ust, it 

that the Dirtricr Congress High Commands 

proved by the lett ^ awarded to India. This is 

(limay) “™' *“ 


/ M'as dqmfbunded to receive the private message whidi you 
r^ve sent me through Mohammed AH. As i understand it. the ^st of 
rs message is as fcriiows: (!) Curdaspur or a large portion of it has 
oeen given to East Punjab by the award of the Boundary Commission. 
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The report is that this is a politicai decision, and not a Judidai one: 
if this is so. it is a grave injustice which will amount to a bread* of faith 
on the part of the British. T9 

What appeared to have happened was that Raddiffe 
suoumbed to the pressure and agreed to award relevant Tehsils of the 
Gurdaspur District (see chapter * Raddiffe Award’ for more details) to 
India, in order to provide much desired’ Land communication' to the 
Dominion, but he remained adamant that the Tehsiis of Zira and 
Ferozepore must go to Pakistan as originally dedded this dedsion was 
not entirely satisfactory to Nehru, as the Tehsiis of Ferozwpon and Zira 
had political, economic and strategic importance. 

The Prime Minister of Bikaner. Sardar Panikkar, met 
Mountbatten together with his chief Irrigation Engineer. Kanwar Sain, 
on the morning of 11*** August, and wished to talk about the Boundary 
Award. Mountbatten declined to discuss the matter, to whidi Kanwar 
Sain responded that: 

7 and Panikkar have been asked by Bikaner to convey that if 
the Freozepur Headworks and the Capg Canal are allocated to 
Pakistan, Bikaner will have no option but to Join Pakistan. ’20 

Nehm was already aware of Bikaner's concern, and he did not 
want Bikaner to opt for Pakistan, because apart from economic and 
strategic disadvantages it would have encouraged other rulers either to 
opt for Pakistan or to stay out of the Union and become independent. 

To overcome this problem Nehru, once again, had to trust and 
rely on the plenipotentiary powers of his trusted friend. Mountbatten. 
in a letter to the Viceroy, he wrote: 

‘it, however, appears that Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s mind may be 
working in the direction of giving Ferozepore and Zira Tehsiis, having a 
small Muslim majority east of the Sutlej to Pakistan, in return for ^\4pg 
Curdaspur to Fast Punjab. That will be disastrous fiom the point of 
view of Fast Punjab and Bikaner State from the irrigation point of view 
and disastrous to India as whole from the strategic point of view, 
because the only line of defence, that is the SutieJ, will have been 
pierced by the Mdge at Ferozepore, and between this and Delhi there 
is no natural barrier. Both frorp the strate^c and the irrigation point of 
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view it will be most dangerous to let Ferozepore go to Pakistan. 
Whatever may be the decision about west of the Sutlej, no area east of 
the Sutlej must on any account go to Pakistan. '21 

Mountbatten all along maintained that he never had anything 

to do with the Boundary Commission’s findings or its decisions. If this 

was true, then why would Nehru write a letter of this nature to him? If 

he believed that those areas should have become part of India, his two 

members on the Boundary Commission , should have put forward their 

case, which they did, but the overwhelming weight of evidence was 
against it. 


There was no need for Nehru to write directly to the Viceroy if 
e that he could not influence the decisions of the Commission, 
h ^ J*'®* Nehru wrote this rather authoritative letter at eleventh 

u Boundary Commission had decided its award, is 
the 1 ^ 1^** friend, Mountbatten, could and would change 

anr,.., ^ proved when the award was finally 

announced 6m7«'August, ^ 


manu disregard for law and equity, and to surprise of 

"" tehsils of Ferozepore and Zira also. 

was consider Is that once the decision 

Kashmir ^ *^3oge the award after B®* August, the Maharaja of 
desired ‘I to «ck his Prime Minister, Kak, because the 

rommonf ♦ ‘^•^Tiunication’ was provided. Apart from other 
India ha/f believed that without the District of Gurdaspur, 

interview sSd:^^"^ Kashmir, Mountbatten himself in an 


reatlu had not made the award, the Maharaja would 

y nave no option but to Join Pakistan. '22 

MaharasPl^ ^oogress leadership and Mountbatten did not want the 
Maharaja to take this option of joining Pakistan or any other option 

wl -A fo tfte Indian Union. Major General Shahid 

mid, who was Secretary to Sir Claude Auchinleck,, at the time of 
partition, wrote In his book that: 
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‘Kak, the Prime Minister of Kashmir, dined with us. He told me 
that he is in favour of Kashmir joining Pakistan, but Mountbatten is 
applying pressure on the Maharaja to accede to India. '23 This dinner 
party, according to the writer, was held on 28*** July 1947. 

Mountbatten, in his Top Secret Personal Report, written on 1* 
August, said: 

V have reason to believe that when Pate! had tried to reason 
with Nehru the night before our meeting, Nehru had broken down and 
wept, explaining that Kashmir meant more to him and told a friend 
after our meeting that / (Mountbatten) had probably saved Nehru's 
political career, and thus the chance of Corrgtess maldng good on the 
transfer of power'.24 

The question which immediately comes to mind Is what did 
Mountbatten save Nehru’s p>olitical career from? What was danger to 
his political career, and from whom? And what did Mountbatten do to 
save his political career and to get his name in the gocxl txxsks of the 
Congress? It must be considered in this context that, according to 
Mountbatten, Kashmir meant very much to Nehru and he ‘had broken 
down 4 nd wept'because of his concern over Kashmir. 

One does not have to be a genius to Infer from this that 
whatever Mountbatten did or promised to do has somethirrg to do 
with Kashmir, about which Nehru was emotional. This meeting, when 
Nehru ‘broke down', was held at the end of July, and until then the 
Maharaja clearly had no intention of joining India. This was very 
worrying, not only to Nehru and Patel, but also to Mountbatten. After 
that, despite the consistent refusal by the Maharaja’s Government to 
allow any political visitors in the State, the Maharaja was forced to 
accept Gandhi’s visit, in whi^ he must have assured the Maharaja that 
the District of Gurdaspur ^ould be awarded to India in order to 
provide ‘land communication’ to the State, provided he (the Maharaja) 

Kak, and did not make a hasty decision of independents or. for 
that matter, accession to Pakistan. 

The Maharaja, after a definite assurance of ’land 
communication’ with India, sacked his Prime Minister, Kak, on 11“* 
August, and appointed General Janak Singh in his place. He was still 
very ambitious about independence, but the pressure was becoming 
intolerable. He knew his much desired independence was only 4 days 
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away, so to avert the pressure he sacked his Prime Minister, but ciid not 
accede - not even to India. 


The hew Prime Minister, on 12^^ August, offered to 
Dominions the chance to enter into a ‘Standstill Agreement’ with the 
Government of l^shmif. The text of the telegrams sent to bot 
Governments was as follows: Telegram from Prime Minister, Kashmir 
State, to Sardar .A'bdur Rab Nishter, State Relations Department. 
Karachi, dated 12*^ August 1947: 

* Jammu and Kashmir Government would welcome StsndstiH 

Agreements with Pakistan on all matters on which these exist 3t presed 

moment with outgoing British India Government it is suggested thd 

existii^ arrangements should continue pending settlement c^f detail! 

an ormai execution of fresh agreements \ 

« • 

r p ,, of the telegram from Foreign Secretary. Government 

akistan. Karachi, to Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Sr.nagar,datecll5«> August 1947: 


to have of the 12''. The Government of Pakistan agree 

Kashmir Agreement with the Government of Jammu and 

settIemprJi.tif P°'^f''^uance of the existing arrangements pending 
^ °f details and forma! execution of fresh agreements'. 

text of the telegram from India: 


Minitfpr ^ of India would be glad if you or some other 

negotiatingSf on this behalf could fly to Delhi for 

Indian £>& Agreement between Kashmir Covemment and 

aereemf>nfT'^‘^'^' acf/b/? desirable to maintain intact existing 

agreements and administrative arrangements'. 

unlike those Indian Government’s .eply was encouraging, 

before anv India did not stress the need for accession 

Agreement u, Agreement, but subsequently no Standstill 

some Kashm- This claim by the Pakistan authorities and 

working toJa"rdl^,l"'’^ Maharaja wanted to accede to India, and war 
analysed ° gradually, does not hold when it is properly 
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P*“ice^ , !f evident that he did not want to join Pakistan at any 

that clear in the meeting with Mountbatten. but he 
but h accede to India either. If he had wished to join 

^^Ut because of an uprising by the Muslims, who formed 

° ^ ^he population, he would certainly have agreed to 

to ^ountbatten offered to send him a battalion of armed 

- ^ look after his interests. 



clearly that he rejected this generous offer by Mountbatten 

desire or intention of joining India. His 
^l^hiissai r ^ allowing Gandhi to visit Kashmir, and the 

5een as favour of Joining India could only be 

taken to neutralise the intolerable pressure of the 
s, the Hindu establishment and Mountbatten. 


^tJgust that he wanted to play for time and wait for 15*^ 

British paramountcy would lapse and he would be a 
^ bett ^F^ndent Ruler, He must have thought that he would be in 
Pcessn^^ position to decide about the future of his State and resist 
'^gi'eer^en^^^ offered to both Dominions a Standstill 

weakness of the Maharaja was his unpopularity 
f K subjects. He wanted to remain indef>endent, but he did not 
^ have democracy in his country or to lose his authoritarian 
wanted to have close nations with both Dominions, 
with India. All his trade links, transport and communication 
were vyith Pakistan: and the only pxjssible link he could have had 
^ future Dominion of India was through the District of 

cdaspur, if it was awarded to India. 

j , Apart from the Congress and Mountbatten, the Maharaja also 
ber2 ^ want the District; of Gurdaspur to become part of. Pakistan, 
that would'have left him vulnerable to Pakistan, and he could 
ave obtained any help from India if there were some crises. 

The Maharaja knew that the crisis could only be delayed, not 
avoided, as he did not enjoy the support of his subjects. Therefore, he 
was also in agreement that there must be a ‘Land communication’ with 
India, that he could be helped at time of desperate need. 
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The Congress leadership were aware of this weakness 3 ^ 
consistently stressed that he should make relations better 
National Conference and as a gesture of goodwill release ^ ^ g 
Abdullah, a popular nationalist leader who was pro-Congress an 
personal friend of Nehru. It was clear that without popular support 
Maharaja would not be able to survive for too long, especially *' 

• was to remain independent or to decide to join India. 


Mountbatten, when he visited Kashmir, stressed that the 
Maharaja should ascertain the popular will of the people before the 
future of the State was decided. The Maharaja of Kashmir was the only 
ruler in whose case the Governor General gave the ruler the right to 
choose the method of consulting public opinion. Perhaps it vv^J 
assumed that if Sheikh Abdullah was released and somehow public 
opinion was tested, then surely it would not go in favour of Pakistan. 


. . August 1947, the British paramountcy lapsed and with 

' e tate of Jammu and Kashmir became a fully indep)endent ana 
overeign State. There are many who argue that the State of Kashmir 
was overeign State even before this as the Treaty of Amritsar' did not 
Ir j"T>it the Maharaja’s power to conduct his diplomatic affaW 

as had treaties With other states. 


thp.M ^'’^9ty', in fact, gave a large measure of independence to 

Arf:,-i ^ f external and internal affairs of the State. The fitJ^ 

Article of the ‘Treaty’ dearly shows that the: 


transferred in ‘independent possession' of the 
mountain ^ of his body - ail the hilly or 

of the ri^r! with its dependencies, situated to the eas^ard 

and eyrhiH- westward to the river Ravi, including <Zhamb3> 

Covemme’nfb^^^^' of the territories ceded to the British 

nfthe Troah, f inhere State, according to the provisions of Article 

ofLahdre, dated9^ March W46\ 

V ' * 

•he Article which defines the British supremacy is as follows: - 

D V h Culab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of the 

etid will in token of such , joneseP^ 

annually to the British Government one horse, twelve perfect shavvi 
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Csrhn-, ^PP''oi'ed breed (6 male and 6 female). And three peirs of 
^^f^ere shawls'. 


*^ot li • ^ Treaty also shows British supremacy, but it does 

Maharaja’s Government’s right to negotiate with other 
^tate conduct its own diplomatic relations; it merely asks the 

'^•th to abide by the British decision in cases of disputes 

o her States. Article 5 asked that the Maharaja’s Government: 

refer to arbitration of the British Government any 
<7c^c’^iVc>/7S' that may arise between himself and the 
b'^ Lahore or any other neighbouring State, and will abide 

^ decision of the British Government.' 

Qj. Unlike Treaties concluded by the British Government with 

States, the Treaty of Amritsar did not contain any clause 
» , prohibited the Maharaja from having independent diplomatic 
^'ations with other States. 

dinl theory, the Maharaja could have conducted his own 

*’®l3^ions; the practice, of course, was different. He cotild 
employ any British. American or European officers without the 
bsent of the British Government. 

, One could conclude that whatever autonomy Kashmir and 
er big States like Hyderabad and Travancore enjoyed, they had no 
mternational status, and practically they were at the mercy of the 
ritish Government. They could not conduct their external affairs or 
^9ke any contracts without the consent of the paramount power. But 
British supremacy lapsed, those States which did not accede to 
‘ther of the Dominions became independent and sovereign. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir possessed all the attributes of 
tatehood, which is normally possessed by a State in international law. 
rticle 1 of the Montevideo Convention, about the Rights and Duties 
Or States, made in 1933, said: 

‘Before a piece of land can be termed as a Sovereign State, it 
must have a permanent population, a dearly defined territory and a 
^^vernment with its ruler who is empowered to enter into treaty 
relations with other States ’ 
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The State of Jammu and Kashmir possessed all the above 
attributes of Sovereign State once the paramountcy lapsed on 15 AugU 
1947. 


The first attribute of a Sovereign State is that it should have 
people, and it was defined like this: 

‘/4 people are an aggregate of individuals of both sexes who 
live together as a community in spite of the fact that they may belong 
to different races or creeds, or be of different colour'. 


This first attribute was satisfied even before the lapse of 
paramountcy. The people within the State, irrespective of their colour 
or c.eed. were regarded as the people of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

The second attribute of Statehood is that a State should have 
clearly defined territory. The size of the territory is irrelevant; it may 
consist of. as in the case of city States, one town only. 

hpf ^ Jammu and Kashmir had clearly defined territory 

® lapse of paramountcy. and the Maharaja was the ruler 
Lchmir. “Sflned territory known as the State of Jammu and 
’ when the paramountcy lapsed no change occurred in thiJ 


... ® attribute is that State should have a Government, 

w I. means, one or more persons who run the affairs of the State 
accor mg o e law of the land. The Maharaja had full control on his 
Th Internal autonomy to run the affairs of the State. 

j r or th- ? l*^5hmir Constitution Act 1939. in Section 5. clearly 


^^S'dative, executive andjudicial in relation to the 

/ ^ _ ‘ ^are hereby declared to be and to have 

always been inherent in and possessed and retained by High Highness'. 
The a araja was also empowered to make Yaws and issue 
proclamations, orders and ordinances by virtue of his inherent 
authority. 
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fourth characteristic of Statehood is that a State should 
^ capacity to enter into relations with other States. This function 
^tate distinguishes it from lesser units such as members o a 
or protectorates. These units are not recognised by other 
as fully fledged members of the international community. 

^ The State of Jammu and Kashmir, like other Princely States, 
not free to conduct its own external affairs; this was done by the 
^^l^^ount power. But after the lapse of paramountcy this function, 
^ the authority of the paramount power, returned to the Maharaja. 

^ Section 7 of the Independence Act empowered the Maharaja 

Exercise these powers in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
s Maharaja, irrespective of whether he was popular among his 

jects or not, became sovereign ruler in the full sense of the word. 


The Maharaja exercised his newly acquired power to conclude 
^ Standstill Agreement with Pakistan, another Sovereign State; he also 
^ fered India a similar kind of ‘Agreement*. Both India and Pakistan 
^ckriQY^Ig^gg^ the Maharaja’s newly acquired right to conclude treaties 
^ith other Sovereign States: Pakistan by accepting the treaty (Standstill 
Agreement) and India by inviting the Maharaja’s Government for 
^^gotiations about the terms of the treaty. 

Once a State has acquired these four essential attributes, it 
t^comes a Sovereign State in the full sense of the word. As discussed 
Qbove, the State of Jammu and Kashmir fulfilled all essential 
characteristics of Statehood and became a fully Sovereign State in the 
full sense as defined by international law. 

The view that the State of Jammu and Kashmir was not 
recognised as a Sovereign State by other existing States, therefore, it 
'^as not sovereign, is unsound and irrelevant. A State, once it has 
Acquired the essential attributes, becomes a Sovereign State. 

Such recognition is necessary to enable every new State to 
enter into official intercourse with other States, but the absence of this 
recognition does not mean that the State has no existence. As 
International personality is created by the fact of its creation and not by 
the recognition of that fact; though the recognition supplies the 
necessary evidence that the State has come into existence. 
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When a community is granted independence by the 
paramount power, it acquires independence in law from that moment, 
not from the time when it is recognised by other Sovereign States. The 
legal fact of independence does not depend on recognition by other 
States; independence is acquired as soon as granted by the paramount 
power. 


The recognition is the acceptance of this fact and this normally 
takes time, as other Sovereign States have to consider many things 
before recognising a newly born State. The State of Israel came into 
existence in 1948. and 40 years after there are still many Sovereign 
States in the world who still do not officially recognise her, but it does 
not mean that Israel does not exist. 


th 11 - People’s Republic of China was not recognised by 

doIT States for a long time, but it still existed as a separate 

fhir! In other words, the coming into being of a State is one 

thing and its recognition is another. 


the enartrrf ^and Kashmir became independent through 
and legallyX°sta?p^ Indian Independence Act 1947, and technically 

independent despite the 

K e me tact that it was not recognised. 

Govprnrn2Lf the Indian Independence Act, the British 

States which th ^ •‘^cognised the independent status of the Princely 

state, wh,ch they were going to get after the lap,e of paramountcy. 

India and*PakhtIn h' relation, with the Dominion, of 

the ie,r)ecti\«. r ^ ^oPcIuding treaties (Instrument of Accession) with 

le^a'rrhe surrsTT'"'" """ "-'Ivstanted indepenince 
Aueust the Wrat Jammu and Kashmir did not accede before 15>h 

independence ^ retained its 


t tiT^^ world outside the Indian Sub-Continent knew very little 
about , these Princely States and their exact legal position after The 
Partition, therefore, it was not expected that other Sovereign States 

would recognise any of these States without fully looking into the 
situation. 
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Another reason was the widely known rivalry between the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan over the future of these States, as both 
Dominion wanted them to join them, and no prudent Government 
could recognise these newly independent States without giving careful 
a>nsideration to the effect it could have on future relations with India * 

4a 

and Pakistan. 

Even then the Government of France and some middle East 
countries were thinking of recognising Hyderabad and Kashmir, but 
Britain applied political and diplomatic pressure to stop this happening 
; according to the British point of view, this kind of gesture would 
prejudice the successful outcome of the negotiations which were going 
on at that time’-26 

To conclude, it is clear from the above discussion that the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir became a Sovereign State In the full sense of 
international law, after the lapse of paramountcy. And like other 
Sovereign States of the international community, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir possessed all the essential attributes of a Sovereign State at 
the time of partition. It was a political entity which had no legal or 
constitutional links with Britain, India or Pakistan; and no other power 
had any legal or constitutional claim or authority over the State. 
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Qiapter 21 


Conclusion 

When the British went to India they witnessed the decline in 
power and prestige of the Moghul Empire, and there were several 
autonomous states, with deep suspicions of each other and in positions 
of rivalry, which often resulted in wars. 

The time was ripe for foreign intervention after the Battle of 
Plessey in 1757: the East India Company was no lor^ger only a trading 
company, since it had begun to lay down the foundations of the BriHsh 
Indian Empire which was to become a ‘Jewel in the British Crown*. 
And when, after the Second World War, British dedded to relinquish 
the British Raj in India, its desire was not to leave India balkanised as it 
had been at the time of the Battle of Plessey. 

The task of granting independence to India, preferably a united 
India, was given to Mountbatten; and a time limit of 14 months was 
imposed. An agreed solution to the political problem of India had to 
be found within that time. i.e. by June 1948. Wnston Churchill, an 
• elderly and most experienced Statesman, commented on this timetable: 
‘Everyone knows that the 14 months time limit is fatal to any orderly 
transfer of power’.l 

Perhaps Churchill was right, for to achieve an ‘orderly transfer 
of power’, more time should have been allowed. Mountbatten was 
charged with securing an agreed political solution within a unified State 
of 400 million people (one in five of the earth’s population). 250 
million Hindus, 90 million Muslims, 6 million Sikhs, and the rest made 
up of numerous sects of Buddhists and Christians; there was also the 
proHem of 562 Princely States. 

The population sp>oke 23 languages and 200 dialects, and 
included some 3.000 castes, originating in radal, tribal, occupational 
and territorial differences. By any standard it was a huge task, and it 
was made even more difficult by the Muslim Lease's demand for 
Paldstan for the Muslims; the insistence of Congress on a united India; 
and the desire of the majority of the Princes to retain their freedom and 
privileges, either under the British Raj or under continued British 
protection. 
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This gigantic task certainly required plenty of time and very 
careful planning. The political situation in India had become a 
stalemate, and it was at that time that Mountbatten was sent to India 
to end the British Raj. 


Many thought Mountbatten was sent on a 'mission 

impossible’, and that it’s inevitable failure would tarnish his reputation 

rather than enhance it. Mountbatten realised the difficulty of his task, 

Iwt once he accepted the post he was determined to succe^. As for the 

time litnit. however, short as it looked to Churchill. Mountbatten 

granted independence to India and Pakistan about 9 months ahead of 
schedule. 

f 

Two reasons have been suggested for his doing this; 


1) Because of the communal violerice. India was on the verge of a dvil 
• an more delay meant less or no transfer or power; 

power was part of the price the Congress 
demanded for accepting the partition of India. 

the co-onerati!!!! 1° this gigantic task. Mountbatten wanted 

gains in Irdia in hk competing for political 

• <n nis first speech in India, he said: 

June 19 ^^ Government are resolved to transfer power bv 

the prtn^of^'S '^ hb a^val in Wia. he dedded to accept 

Congress to swallow^ S?" ? ® 

leadership which laid dr! Congress 

his Pakistan If th ° foundations on which Mr. Jinnah built 

tolerance, and had SifS 
there would have bee^ 

.... prepare to transfer power and leave India 

bu they wis ed India, whether united or divided, to remain In the 
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Commonwealth. The idea of transferring power to a united India was 
frustrated by the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan; and the 
Congress was strenuously opposing this, hence makir^g the task of 
Mountbatten more difficult. Jinnah was also adamant in his demand, 
and he said: 

'UJfe are opposed to a united India constitution u4th a Central 
Government Federal or otherwise. UJfe are opposed to this because it 
will mean our transfer from the Bntish Raj to the Hindu Re^. United 
India means a Hindu scxJai or cultural mejority dominating the 
Muslims, whose civi/isation. culture and soda! structure of life is totally 
different\3 

This weakened the position of Mountbatten when it came to 
negotiating the partition of India. Patel, the strong man of the 
Congress, put a price on agreeing to the creation of Pakistan. The 
demand included the partition of the great provinces of Pur^ab and 
Bengal; an early transfer of jsower (in 1947); and a free hand to deal 
with the Princely States - In Patel’s words a ‘basket-full of States’. Patel, 
on the other hand, agreed to ensure that the Congress would accept 
the partition of India; and that India, after independence, would 
remain in the Commonwealth. 

As pointed out earlier, Mountbatten went to India to 
accomplish a task, and to achieve this he had to make compromises; 
and this contributed to the misery and destruction which followed the 
Partition. 

To keep his side of the bargain, Mountbatten had to rush the 
Partition at such a speed that no one could have a second thought 
about it or even understand what was happening. 

Granting independence to a united India was itself a ^gantic 
task, and many thought that the 14 months allowed for the task was 
not enough; and the fact that India had to be partitioned, required 
more time and careful planning, but Patel demanded that Mountbatten 
speed up the partition process and transfer power as soon as possible. 

To divide the provinces of Punjab and Bengal, a Boundary 
Commission was set up and Sir Cyril Raddiffe was appointed as Its 
Chairman. Because the whole partition process was going at a 
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remarkable 

properly. 


speed, the Commijsion had insufficient time to do its 


have a the Commission lacked cohesiveness and did not 

of the According to Chief Justice Munir - a member 

oundary Commission: 


to toe Govern ^ report which would be submitted 

by a member°’^ ^rteral would be his own report; and that no report 

and rights of ^ ^^rit up. This was contrary to the procedure 

reduced from th r>f the Commission as our position ^es 

spokesmen nf n. members of a Commission to that of the 

f^e parties\4 


but it 


i^t it Was to tak demarcate ‘contiguous majority areas’, 

dedsion. The m ^ factors’ into consideration before the final 

meant by ‘other f of the Commission had no idea what was 

a out this to thp ’ and Sir Cyril Radcliffe did not even give a hint 

® members. 


yv i he worH * 

undefined discretL ^^ctors’ gave to the Chairman a ‘wide and 
usstgn^ to if ri. could take a factor into consideration and 

‘contiguous majonty 
or a TehsiiQf. definition of the extent of an area, say a 

^ ^ ^'d a vi/tgjy ^ revenue drcle, he could take into consideration, 
majority area. The f or part of a house as a contiguous 

cu across vUIq^^^^ bur already mentioned, not only 

houses In same village\5 

When the m 

f^adcliffe of the Commission submitted their reports 

asked by Mr, Justice ’m f?''® a lunch on 7'*’ August, where he was 
he had all the report 8*''® indication about the Awarci. as 

reply was that J arguments before him, ‘and the apologetic 

consult the Coverne^^^ nor made up his mind and would have to 

’^'^nerar.6 


Possibly the Gr> 

j, onah. who first fr^j^ '^®mor-General saw the opportunity to punish 
an'ted India; and British desire to grant independence to 

yarfity' and his ‘most Mountbatten’s most sensitive kind of 

fjjpi as the joint point, his pride, by refusing to accept 

^rnor General. Mountbatten was very perturbed 
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n of India 


and annoyed with 
conversation he had 


J*nnah's decision, 
^jth Jinnah: 


which is evident from the 


*Do 

Viceroy. ^^alise what this will cost you?* asked the furious 

Jinnah replied, *Jt 

^y c‘ox/ me several cores or rupees In assets*. 

‘It pp 

of Pakistan’ retortS* whole of your assets and the future 

'Jired Mountbatten’.7 


Governor'^Gel^er^i'^ threat. Jinnah refused to accept him as the joint 
relations between 'thT^ 

interests of th r This situation, of course, was in the best 

Saraf went to^he^^^^^^^ After this Mountbatten, according to Justice 


Offire- torta/Zy for;getting the imperative demand of his 

parties' 8 ^^Pnesentative to act impartiaiiy towards both the 


1 ,^ . Jt would have been better for Pakistan to accept 

°!^f* \ ^he joint Governor General; by depriving him of the 

^ heart on, Mohammed Ali Jinnah pushed him 

t ° 1 ®*'^®*^®** corner, where he was to use his power and influence 

to get the most for the Congress. 

, . become a joint Governor General, he would have 

been indebted to Jinnah, and would have been obliged to be impartial, 
or at least, not to cause too much damage to the future State of 

akistan, which he did when he was humiliated and his pride was hurt. 
Justice Saraf comments on it: 


at is why some people hold the view that the decision not 
o accept him as Common Governor^ General, though legally and 
fTiorally unexceptionable was, nevertheless, politically inexpedient. He 
was, no doubt, pro-Nehru, but it was after we rejected his proposal 
that he became vindictive and revengeful in the extreme. That does 
him no credit; the question, however, is not what was creditable or 
discreditable on his part, but whether it was not a tactical mistake to 
have pushed him over deeper into the enemy camp when Pakistan had 





not taken shape and the States in and around the geographic entity 
Pakistan had yet to make decision on accession .9 

Although the vast majority of Pakistanis firmly believe tha 
Jinnah’s decision was the right one, mainly because very few. if 
would dare to" question the wisdom and vision of Jinnah. it must 
remembered that he was not infallible. 

In the view of this writer, he did make mistakes, and discarding 
Mountbatten like that was a major mistake which cost Pakistan no 
only the Muslim majority Tehsil of Gurdaspur. Batala, Zira and 
Ferozepore, but it also paved the way for the ‘accession’ and invasion 
of Kashmir by India, not to mention the loss assets. 

The main reason put forward by Muslim League in defence of 

already appointed for British Governoi^ 
b*^ th^ appointment of a Governor General would have been disliked 
V People, and that Mountbatten was pre-Congress and bis 
app^ntment as joint Governor General was not in the interest of 


These 


Jinnah’s h Id not appear to be very valid ones, because 

whatever he dv? ^^slim League and his people was absolute and 
he had said th'° questioned. let alone disliked. If 

was for a short^*^ ^^kistan would benefit from this appointment, which 
it. whether th 0 the people would not have objected to 

y iked Mountbatten or not. 


High Comrnand ^ dislikes were dictated by the Muslim League 

of them. If time, and people accepted whatever was asked 

British Govern°''^^'^^'^’ considered that the appointment of four 

the people. tlT*^^ Governor General could be disliked by 

Governors could ^ of which were very remote, the provincial 

accept Mountban changed, from to Pakistani governors and 

ivas in the inta^ common Governor General because that 

was in the interest of Pakistan. 


The 

nrn does not look valid either. If Mountbatten 

thr ^hich many thought he was, and if he was 
3pp^ onirnon Governor General, the argument was that he 

vvou 3ve arnaged Pakistan. But it did not cross the mind of Jinnah 
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^ ^^jecting him, he was changing Mountbatten from being pro- 
being anti- Pakistan. If he had common responsibility for 
Q orninions, he would have been very reluctant to favour congress 
^ because he would have been obliged to look after the interests 
^ Muslim League as well. 


me 


favours to the Congress would have been curtailed by — 
rnrnon responsibility, and he would have done less damage to the 
, State of Pakistan. Once insulted by Jinnah, he was pushed into 
6 ongress corner, where he was greeted with open arms. His dislike 
o Jinnah intensified, and he did everything within his power to 
amage and hurt Jinnah's dream of a stable Pakistan. 


Perhaps the main reason for rejecting Mountbatten’s 
as the Joint Governor General was the desire of Jinnah 
imself to become the First Governor General of Pakistan. He knew his 
health was deteriorating rapidly, as both his lungs were affected by 
tuberculosis. He did not know how long hfe still had-to live, and if 
Mountbatten were appointed as the joint Governor General, and if he 
(Jinnah) died while Mountbatten was the joint Governor General, he 
would have had a bad effect on the country’s stability and moral as 
there seemed to be no one capable of handling the situation, although 
Jinnah could possibly have advised the Governor General about a 
suitable successor eligible to command respect of the majority in the 
event of his own death. Commenting on the issue of the Governor 
Generalship, Mountbatten said on 9"' July 1947: 

‘My private information is thaf Mr. Jinnah's followers and 
advisers are horrified at the line he has taken, and it seems almost 
incredible that a man's megalomania should be so chronic as to cause 
hirn to throw away such material advantages to his future Dominion 
for the sake of becoming “His Excellency" some eight months earlier 
than he would in any case have assumed that title'.10 


Whatever was the reason for not accepting Mountbatten as 
Joint Governor General, it nevertheless proved disastrous, not only for 
Pakistan but also for the innocent people of the Indian Sub-continent. If 
Mountbatten had become a joint Governor General, perhaps he would 
not have influenced the final outcome of the Boundary Commission's 
Award. 
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Those areas would have become part of Pakistan, and 
thousands of people would have escaped the persecution and sufferinS 
which was perpetrated on them while fleeing to Pakistan. Peop ® 
would still have been butchered but the number of dead would surely 
have been less. The number of people killed would have been Ies5 stn 
if the partition had been properly planned and not rushed through. 

Richard Hough, the author of Mountbatten commented on 

like this: 


‘But the destroyer Captain rang down ‘full speed ahead’ from 

the moment he put to sea on Operation Transfer ... it is the easiest 

defence in the world to claim that more, or fewer lives would have 

been lost if there had been a greater show of patience and less need to 

finish the job in a rush and then go tearing off to his nephew s 
wedding'. 


% 

that t .. ® his criticism: ‘The result was the worst horrors 
It led to th^known and inter-raclal outrages on a terrible scale. 

■ thecunin ^ of tens of thousands of pregnant women, 

to death o^h the rape of girls - all before being bludgeoned 

^^^ked to pieces'.ll 

homes wil'l^rf^^''^ ^lumber of people who lost their lives and their 
figures- for ^ ^^nown. Different people have given different 

• example, Richard Hough notes it thus: 

burned, hacl^d^^^Iculated exactly the number who were shot, 
perhaps two mf/r tortured to death. Perhaps one mf/f/on. 

many more than months following partition certainly 

world war /. 7 ^^ Imperial (including Indian) troops kit/ecJ in 

but perhaps il Mountbatten responsible for this tragedy; 

tragedy has to ^ ^ unfair to put the blame squarely on hinn. The 

Muslims and H' context of the partition as a whole. 

arrived in India p daggers drawn before Mountbatten 

this was certainiv m‘n"' uncontrollable, and 

prmed gangs wel I ^ sighted leaders on both sides, and 

armed gangs were trained and organized to kill each other.. 
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t LqH. <5 F India 

would the man running the show, therefore, fingers 

grant ind him, but it must be noted that he went there to 

because Q united India. The tragedy occurred mainly 

f province^ ^ ^ Partition; and esp>ecially as a result of the partition of the 

I 5, and it was not his desire to divide the country. 

* transfer Patel, supported by Nehru, who demanded that the 

divided ^ should take place earlier and the provinces should be 

Pakistan"* ? Muslim League a ‘moth-eaten and truncated 

political ' ^ to accomplish his task of finding a solution to the 

problem of India, Mountbatten had to accept compromises. 

proce P *^^*^ted that he should create Pakistan: to speed up the 
Cons?^^ ^^*tion; to divide the provinces; to give free hand to the 

dealing with the Princely States: and to influence the 
^ * e Award in order to get favourable results for India. 

th debatable whether Mountbatten should have succumbed 

Ith not, but it would be unjust to give a clean bill of 

those characters closely involved with the partition drama 
9n Mountbatten only. Of course, he should be blamed for his 

weaknesses, but so should other people, for example, 
c i fe, Patel, Nehru, Jinnah, Liaquat All, Muslim Guards, V.P. 
enon, Krishna Menon, Baldev Singh and Tara Singh amongst others. 

One of the prime objectives of this work was to establish the 
exact |:^sition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir on 15*^ August 1947, 
and this had been done in the previous chapter. But it must be noted 
that irrespective of the legal position, public opinion and the F>oIiticians 
were divided on the future status of Kashmir. People like Sheikh 
Abdullah and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas are blamed for this. 

* 

Both leaders failed to settle their differences mainly because of 
their egoism and some outside interference. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas 
literally became a stooge of the Muslim League and looked to the 
League High Command for directions. Sheikh Abdullah, on the other 
hand, was under the influence of Nehru, who exploited him in the 
mane of friendship. 

Choudhry Ghulam Abbas wanted the State to become a part 
of Pakistan, whereas Sheikh Abdullah desired a completely independent 
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and democratic Kashmir without the Maharaja's rule, and have friendly 
relations with India and Pakistan. This was what he wanted at the time 
of his imprisonment after the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement': circumstance 
forced him to change his stand later on. 

Apart from this there was the Maharaja, who had his own 
interest and his own views regarding the future of Kashmir. This, of 
course, was different to the views of Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhry 
Ghulam Abbas. 


The Maharaja was surrounded by his advisers, friends and 
relatives, and not all of them agreed with him. Some of them favoured 
an independent Kashmir with the Maharaja as the Constitutional Head; 
others wanted him to possess more or the same rights and pxDwers in an 
independent Kashmir, 


There was a minority who favoured some kind of affiliation or 
nn erstanding with Pakistan, which the Maharaja did not support; and 
Indi^ ^n active and influential group which supported accession to 
grouD Maharaja was unhappy with this view either. This last 

Guru a^H^ ^^‘S^nised by essential people like the Maharani and the Raj 
was supported by the Congress, particularly by Gandhi. 


staLrandSteulrftflf ‘’""“'v State gaining an independent 

nd Nehru made their views known more than once. 

Dolitiral earlier. <he State of Jammu and Kashmir had 

the StatP economic importance and the Congress wanted 

hand u/ar.t j 2 P9d: of India at all costs. Pakistan, on the other 

it did'nor kT ^ ^ become a part of Pakistan, or to ensure that 

It did not become part of India. 


Kashmi Nehru, especially the latter, felt very strongly about 

arrp< ‘ 1 / constantly pressurised Mountbatten to facilitate an 

Sion o Kashmir to India. For this purpose, Mountbatten visited 

/- ^ T*.I^ insisted on the Maharaja making arrangements for 

Gandhi s visit to Kashmir. 
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Also Sir Cyril Radcliffe was influenced to change his Boundary 
Commission Award to provide India a land communication with 
Kashmir. That not only paved the way for the Indian military action in 
Kashmir, but also resulted in tens of thousands of deaths of innocent 
people. 


Although the State of Jammu and Kashmir assumed the status 
of a Sovereign state on 15'*’ August 1947, but because of internal and 
external pressures Kashmir had little chance of maintaining its 
independence. After the lapse of paramountcy, the Kashmiri people 
saw an opportunity to overthrow the oppressive and autocratic 
Maharaja. 

The Kashmiri rebels announced the Provisional Government of 
‘Free Kashmir* in the liberated areas on October 1947, and deposed 
the Maharaja. They were later helped by the tribesmen from the North 
West Frontier of Pakistan, which predpitated the process and the 
Maharaja, fearful of losing his throne acceded to India and fled his 
winter Capital, Srinagar. 

The accession was accepted by Mountbatten as a ‘provisional’, 
because the Maharaja did not have the support of his subjects. Both 
India and Pakistan went to war over the future of Kashmir. United 
Nations Security Council mediation resulted in a cease fire, but the 
Security Council failed to get its own resolutions implemented In order 
to determine the future of Kashmir. 

What happened in the State of Jammu and Kashmir after IS*** 
August 1947 is a tragic and complicated story, which requires a lot of 
research. Although it was these tragic events which led to the present 
status of Kashmir, it Is not possib'e to go into the details, as the title of 
the work covers the events up to the transfer of power. 

However, one could say that the present trouble in Jammu 
and Kashmir is directly linked to the events of the partition, especially 
the Radcliffe Award, as it was the changed In the award which 
provided India a land access to Kashmir. 

Apart from the trouble in Kashmir, other communal and 
‘national’ problems, whether In the form of separatist movements or 
communal violence, have their roots in the partition of India, and no 






one individual could be blamed for ail the wrongs associated with the 
partition. Mountbatten was the man in charge of the operation; he, 
therefore, would get a larger share of the blame for the tragedy. It 
could be argued that Mountbatten perhaps believed that what he did 
was fair and right, but the number of people who disagree with him is 
growing with time as more and more Information is revealed. 

Justice, fairness and human values are very important, but at 

times, some people attach more importance to their ambitions and 
objectives. 

If Mountbatten had been completely impartial, which was the 
requirement of his post, and If he had planned the partition properly 
ra CT than rushing it through at ‘full speed’; and if he had arrested the 
rou e m^ers beforehand, as originally planned, perhaps the mass 
«ng cou d have been much reduced. If not avoided altogether. 

impartial to both parties as his 
'^^vell, was, perhaps he could have developed a 
have hpTr. with Mr. Jinnah as well, and then there would 

was accused of ‘revenge* or ‘victimisation’, which he 

harmon^'the’b.terSsof t? of trust, tranquillity, and 

“that ^Wstan w^",d"hLv; te^nlc^ted 

Continent tc>d;y'^igK^^^^^ 

olace P^i^aps the Indian Sub-Continent would become a better 
warandofarrm'hi ^'Sher living standards, and without fear of 
as of minoriHo >^ost of the demands of the parties as well 

zs T' “ ■'"" •° ” 

comoletelv fair ^ happened if the Viceroy had been 

nartition ac th i ^ •'^Partial, and had given himself more time for the 
partition, as the clock of history cannot he turned back. 

Historians and commentators would go on arguing forever 
atout Mountbatten s mission, and its degree of failure or success. All 
the cntiasm levelled against him is with the advantage of hindsight; he 
always claimed that what he did was right under the circumstances. 
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Perhaps 1 have been too optimistic about prosperity, peace and 
tranquillity prevailing in the Indian Sub-Continent luid Mountbattm 
been fair and impartial - as war, aggression and aggrandisement is part 
of most human beings: and centuri& old Hindu-Mudim l»te would 
not have been that easy to eradicate. 
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1. Treaty of Amritsar 

March 16, 1846 

The treaty between the British Government on the one part 
and Maharajah Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other concluded on the 
part of the British Government by Frederick Currie, Esq. and Brever- 
Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the orders of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of her Britannic Majesty's most 
Honorable Privy Council, Governor-General of the possessions of the 
East India Company, to direct and control all the affairs in the East 
Indies and by Maharajah Gulab Singh in pjerson -1846. 

Article 1 The British Government transfers and makes over for 
ever in independent possession to Maharajah Gulab Singh and the heirs 
male of his body all the hilly or mountainous country with Its 
dependencies situated to the eastward of the River Indus and the 
westward of the River Ravi including Chamba and exduding Lahul, 
being part of the territories ceded to the British Government by the 
Lahore State according to the provisions of Article IV of the Treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

Article 2 The eastern bounda^ of the tract transferred by the 
foregoing article to Maharajah Gulab Singh shall be laid down by the 
Commissioners appointed by the British Government and Maharajah 
Gulab Singh respectively for that purpose and shall be defined in a 
separate engagement after survey. 

Article 3 In consideration of the transfer made to him and his 
heirs by the provisions of the foregoing artide Maharajah Gulab Singh 
will pay to the British Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lakhs to be paid on or before^ the 1st 
October of the current year, A.D., 1846. 

Article 4 The limits of territories of Maharajah Gulab Singh 
shall not be at any time changed without concurrence of the British 
Government. 

Article 5 Maharajah Gulab Singh will refer to the arbitration of 
the British Government any disputes or question that may arise 
between himself and the Government of Lahore or any other 
neighboring State, and will abide by the decision of the British 
Government. 
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Article 6 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages for himself and e* 
to join, with the whole of his Military Forces, the British troops w en 
employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages never to take to 
retain in his service any British subject nor the subject of any European 
or American State without the consent of the British Government. 

Article 8 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages to respect in regard 
to the territory transferred to him. the provisions of Articles V. VI and 
Vll of the separate Engagement between the British Government and 
the Lahore Durbar, dated 11th March. 1846. 


Artide 9 The British Government will aid.to Maharajah 

Gulab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies. 

Article 10 Maharajah Gulab Singh acknowledges the supremacy 
of the British Government and will in token of such supremacy present 
annually to the British Government one horse, twelve shawl goats of 
approved breed (six male and six female) and three pairs of Cashmere 
shawls. I his Treaty of ten articles has been this day settled by Frederick 
Cume, tsq. and Brever-Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting 

R'- Hon. Sr Henry Hardinge. Ooverrrdr- 
^ 1 ur k • ^ British Government and by Maharajah 

rS"- “ 'he raid Treaty has been thir day ratified by 
, .. Sir Henry Hardinge, Governor-General. (Done 

at Amntsar the sixteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousan eight hundred and forty-six. corresponding with the 
seventeenth day of Rubee-ul-Awal (1262 Hijree). 


(Signed) H. Hardinge (Seal) 
(Signed) F. Currie ■ 


(Signed) H.M. Lawren 
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2. Lord Waveirs letter on transfe£of power _ 

On the results to the British Commonwealth of the transfer of p^itical 
power in India : .f ^ 

Simla, 13 July 1946 . i.* 

(Wavell Pap>ers. Political Series June-Dee 1946, pp.i7-24] 



^ w r.; 




Top Secret 





1 . The transfer of political power in India to Indians will affect 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth in three principal issues: 
Strategy, Economics and Prestige. This note is an attempt to assess very 
briefly our prospective gains and losses in each of these fields. 


2 . The principal advantage that Britain and the 
Commonwealth derive from control of India is Strategic The greatest 
asset is India's manpower. The War of 1939-45 could hardly have been 
won without India's contribution of two million soldiers, which 
strengthened the British Empire at its weakest point. 

India was also, during this period, a very valuable base of war. 
Her contribution in material was very considerable: and the 
p>otentialities will increase as India's industrial capacity expands. 

The Naval bases in India and Ceylon have enabled the British Navy to 
dominate the whole of the Indian Ocean region, except for a short 
interlude in the last war; these bases are of importance for the 
protection of oil supplies from Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

India will also be an indispensable link in the Commonwealth 
air communications both in p>eace and war. 

Before the war some 60,000 British troops were stationed and 
trained in India and were paid for by the Government of India, which 
thus made a very substantial financial contribution to British defence. 
India also formed a valuable training ground for officers and men. In 
view, however, of .the deficient manpower of the UK, and the 
increasing unwillingness of the youth of Great Britain to enlist for 
service abroad, the above advantages are at least partly outweighed by 
the relief afforded to her manp>ower. 

3. On the Economic side there is a very valuable trade 
connection between India and the UK. In 1944 India was one of the 
countries with the largest import and export trade with Britain. 

British business has also had in the past a considerable share in 
industp/ in India, especially jute and tea. There has lately been a 
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tendency to sell out British undertakings at high prices to Indian 
capitalists, but the British stake in Indian industry is still large. As India s 
commerce and industry expand, there seems every reason that British 
business, both in India and in the UK should also benefit increasingly- 
Britain is still the natural market from which Indian importers are likely 
to seek their requirements; and sterling balances will greatly strengthen 
the connection. British technical skill is also highly valued in India. As 
the prosp>erity of India expands.it will become a most important market 
for the import of consumer gcxxis of every kind,/ in which Britain 
should have a great share. Although Britain is likely fn'time to lose h^r 
privileged position in regard to shipping on the UK - India routes, it will 
take India some considerable time to build up a shipping industry. 


^ up political power in India, Britain will lose a 

vaua e leld of employment for the professional classes in the India 
administrative and technical Services. The earnings of British personnel 
in ese Services are estimated at about £2,000,000 a year, and civilian 

iTnoHilS^'amount to £3,000,000 a year. Britain 
likely to be'^ °'^®ver to lose the whole of these amounts, as there is 
some time to coIUr*^ technical and other experts for 


gain by herlrarirf^^^**^*^^* Prestige, Great Britain should on the whole 
and friendly India Power, provided that this results in an orderly 

should not lofe^h*^* ‘Conclusion Is that on the whole Great Britain 
power, by handlir^^ contrary, may gain in prestige and even in 

conditions are fiiin? Indians, provided that the following main 

A- r ower ca u 

and ^ ^ transferred in an orderly manner to a friendly 

B. A satisfarf united India. 

These two”°*^ defensive alliance can be secured. 
lapses into chaos are the crux of the whole matter. If India 

prestige, and a dan*^'^^''^ trade, strategic advantages, and 

possible outcome fr world peace will, be created. The worst 
through lack of resn^^ Britain's point of view will be if India, either 
r by deliberate Government or by communist revolution, 

Sipn have sacrificed hl^’ fa'h under the control of Russia. Britain will 

own position and given nothing to India. 
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6 . The strategic consequences of inclep>endence for India are set 
out in the G.H.Q. paper attached. It is clear that a defensive alliance 
with India is of great importance to Britain. Such an alliance cannot be 
forced on a free India, but is likely to be sought by India itself, if we 
manage well. It should secure our naval position in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian Gulf, the maintenance of the link in air communications 
and so far as possible the use of Indian manpower. Without such an 
alliance Britain stands to lose very heavily by abandoning India. 

7. The greatest danger is that an independent India may come 
under the domination of Russia. It is very difficult to estimate how 
likely this is to happ>en. An independent Indian Government could 
hardly be unconscious of the length of its seaboard or of the fact that 
90% of its trade is sea-borne. The defences of the country are so much 
stronger by land than by sea that India would naturally look first for a 
naval alliance, especially at a time when a steady flow of imports is so 
vital to the development of the country. And it must surely be many 
years before Russia can become a formidable naval power in the Indian 
Ocean. Again communications by. land with Russia are so bad that 
Russian help would be no substitute for British or American help in 
developing [the] country. It seems therefore that the future 
Government of India will not of its own choice go for Russian 
protection. 

8 . Russia might however try to employ her usual tactics of 
giving support to a revolutionary party. Conditions in India are not 
unfavourable - a few capitalists and Princes have enormous fortunes, 
while labour is still exploited, has genuine grievances, and has begun to 
feel its power. Maladministration can easily cause local scarcity and 
famine. The nucleus of a communist organisation already exists and is 
making itself felt. It would not be difficult for Russia to gain a foothold 
in the country by its usual methods if the Government is weak and if 
the gateway of Afghanistan is not effectively barred. 

9 . Unfortunately there is every prospect of an Indian 
Government being ineffective. It is a tremendous task* to take over 
control of a country as large and diverse as India. There is no evidence 
that either the p>olitical or the administrative capadty to do so exists. If 
the Indian Government does turn out to be weak and incomp>etent, the 
country is likely to lapse into chaos and disorder. If that condition 
occurs, the loss to Britain in strategic position, manpower resources, 
communications and trade, will be very serious even if Russia does not 
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of >nH.> 

rplniT^f k ®‘^y advantages to Britain that can be anticipated as a 

a cfahi over political power are all conditional on there being 

stable successor Government that can rule the country. 

Dolitirai to Britain that when she gives over 

friendiv r India she may be able to hand over to a stable an 

Fortunateirindi^f"^^"^ contract with it a genuine defensive 
objective it u- * quite obviously point the same way. I* tn 

advantage and demission of political power may bnrig 

be heavy other circumstances the debit balance wil 
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Statement 

Isrued in New r^iuf Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy (as 
■II/P^/10742: May 1946). 
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On l 

Delegation to ind' before the despatch of the Cabinet 

words:- Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these 

**My COII 0 

their utmost ende Soing to India with the intention of using 

and fully as possfhr^'^* attain her freedom as speedily 

present regime Is fo form of Government is to replace the 

up forthwith the m ’' decide; but our desire is to help her to set 

"I hope that India a dmaking that decision. 

Commonwealth. 1 people may elect to remain within the British 
doing so, ^ certain that they will find great advantages in 

"^Utifjhg . 

British Commonwe 1 h ^ 

external compuisjQ ^ Empire is not bound together by chains of 

other hand, she el ^ association of free peoples. If, on the 

do so. it will be independence, in our view she has a right to 

easy as possible." ^®lp transition as smooth and 
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2. Charged in these historic words we - the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Viceroy - have done our utmost to assist the two main p>oIitical 
parties to reach agreement up>on the fundamental issue of the unity or 
division of India. After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we 
succeeded in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League together in 
Conference at Simla. There was a full exchange of views and both 
parties were prepared to make considerable concessions in order to try 
and reach a settlement but it ultimately proved impossible to close the 
remainder of the gap between the parties and so no agreement could 
be concluded. Since no agreement has been reached we. feel that it is 
our duty to put forward what we consider are the best arrangements 
possible to ensure a speedy setting up of the new constitution. This 
statement is made with the full approval of His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom. 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of 
India and an Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on 
the administration of British India until such time as a new Constitution 
can be brought into t>eing. We have endeavoured to be just to the 
smaller as well as to the larger sections of the people; and to 
recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable way of 
governing the India of the future, and will give a sound basis for 

defence and a good oppxortunity for progress in the sodal, political and 
economic field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous 
evidence that has been submitted to the Mission; but it is right that we 
should state that it has shown an almost universal desire, outside the 
supporters of the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter us from 
examining closely and impartially the pxpssibility of a partition of India; 
since we were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety 

of the Muslims lest they should find themselves subjected to a perf>etual 
Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the 
Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mjere paper safeguards. If there is 
to be internal peace in India it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslim a control in all matters vital to their culture, 
religion, and economic or other interest!^ 
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6. We therefore examined in the first instance the que 
separate-and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as c ^ one 
by the Muslim League. Such as Pakistan would comprise 
in the north-west consisting 0 the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, ° 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the order iii the north-east 
of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League were prep^® 
consider adjustment of boundaries at a later stage, but insisted that tn 
principle of Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument tor a 
separate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Mu^im 
majority to decide their method of Oovemment according to their 
wishes, and secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial sress in 
which Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pakistan 
a ministr^ively and economically workable. . . 

® of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising 
^ Provinces enumerated above would be very 

considerable as the following figures shows- 


North-Western Area 
Punjab 

North-West Frontier Provin 

Boluchistan 
Total , 

North-Eastern Area 
Bengal 
Assam 

Total 


Muslim 
16,21,242 
2,788,797 
ce 3,208.325 
438,930 
22.653,294 

6Z07% 


33.005.434 
3.442.479 
36.447,913 
51,69% 


Non-Muslim 

12.201.577 

249,270 

1.326.683 

62,701 

13.840,231 


37.93% 


27,301.091 

6.762.254 

34.063.345 

48.31% 


some 20 mil^n^*!!^ ‘Minorities in the remainder of British India number 
These figures show^r'?'^^®*^ amongst a total population of 188 million. 
Pakistan on the linJc J ^ separate sovereign State of 

the communal minor-?"^®'^ 

including within n Problem; nor can we see any justification for 
^ Rpnral and A °''f®'gr‘ Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and 
. i-m F^»or^/ which the population is predominantly non- 

f^iisUm. ery argument that can be used in favour of Pakistan, can 
equa y m our view be used in favour of the exclusion of the non- 
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Muslim areas from Pakistan. This pxDint would particularly affect the 
position of the Sikhs. 

7. We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign 
Pakistan confined to the Muslim majority areas alone might be a 
possible basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim 
^ague as quite Impracticable because it would entail the exclusion 
from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Divisions 
*n the Punjab; (b) the whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet: and 
(c) a large part of Western BengaL including Calcutta, in which city the 
Muslims form 23.6%, of the population. We ourselves are also 
convinced that any solution which involves a radical partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrary to the wishes , 

interests of a very large proportion of the inhabitants of these 
Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common language 
3nd a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division of the Punjab 
v^ould of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs 
on both sides of the boundary. We have therefore been forced to the 
conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of Pakistan 
would provide an acceptable solution for the communal problem. 

8 . Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there 
3re weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The 
whole of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India 
have been established on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate 
them would gravely injure both parts of India. The case for a united 
defence is even stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up as 
a whole for the defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two 
would inflict a deadly blow on the long traditions and high degree of 
efficiency of the Indian Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The 
Indian Navy and Indian Air Force would become much ies< effective. 
The two Sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the ^wo most 
vulnerable frontiers in India and for a successful defence in depth the 
area of Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating themselves with a 
divided British India. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of 
the proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles 
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and the communications between them both in war and peace 


vvould 


be dependent on the good will of Hindustan. 


11. We are therefore unable to advise the British Govern ^ 
that the power which at present resides in British hands shou 
handed over to two entirely separate sovereign States. 

12 . This decision does not however blind us to the ^Y\ie 

Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and soaal 
might become submerged in a purely unitary India, in whi^ 

Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating 
element. To meet this the Congress have put forward a scheme un 
which Provinces would have full autonomy subject only to a minimui^ 
of Central subjects, such as Foreign Affairs. Defence ana 

Communications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part ih 

economic and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to 

the Centre optional subjects in addition to the compulsory oneJ 
mGntion6d 3bov6, 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable 
constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult 

1 ^ ^6ntral Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, 
^ornpulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole o 
a a While other Ministers, who dealt with Optional subjects, would 
responsible only to those Provinces which had elected to 
ogetner m respect of such subjects. This difficulty would be 

Central Legislature, where it would be necessary t*^ 
members from speaking and voting when subjects with 
w ic eir Provinces were not concerned were under discussion. 

d K difficulty of working such a scheme, we do nol 

desire T ^ '^ould be fair to deny to other Provinces, which did pal 
themsel° ^ ^ optional subjeds at the Centre, the right to forrf 
more tha ^ 'ti!° ^ for a similar purpose. This would indeed be 
_ ^ exercise of their autonomous powers in a particula'^ 


A with th ^f^m putting forward our recommendation we turn 
j ., ^ .*'®^®f*onship of the Indian States to British India. It Is quit^ 

^ th attainment of independence by British India- 

whetner inside or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship 
whic as itherto existed between the Rulers of the States and tha 
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®nti$h Crown will no longer be p>osslble. Paramountcy can neither be 
gained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Government. 

nis fact has been fully recognised by those whom we interviewed 
^ the States. They have at the same time assured us that the States 
ready and willing to co-ofDerate in the new development of India, 
predse form which their co-operation will take must be a matter 
negotiation during the building up of the new constitutional 
^hJcture, and it by no means follows that It will be Identical for all the 
^fates. We have not therefore dealt with the States in the same detail as 
the Provinces of British India in the paragraphs which follow. 

\ 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our 
■'^ew would be Just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at 
toe same tirne most likely to bring about a stable and practicable 
form of constitution for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following 
^sic firm: 

X 

0) There should be a Union of India, embradng both British 
fodia and the States, which should deal with the following subjects: 
foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications: and should have the 
F’Owers necessary to raise the finances required for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature 
constituted from British Indian and States representatives. Any question 
•rising a major communal issue in the Legislature should require for Its 
dsasion a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of 
the two major communities as well as a majority of all the members 
present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
and legislatures, and each Group could determine the Provincial 
subjects to be taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should 
contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of 
Its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly Intervals 
thereafter. 
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16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a constitution 
on the above lines, but to set in motion the machinery whereby a 
constitution can be settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this recommendation as 
to the broad basis of the future constitution because it became clear to 
us in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been done 
was thefe any hope of getting the two major communities to join in 
the setting up of the constitution-making machinery. 

17. \X/e now indicate the constitution-making machinery which 
we propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable 
a new constitution to be worked out. 

18. In forming sny Assembly to decide a new Constitutional 
structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a 
representation of the whole population as is possible. The most 
satisfadory method obviously would be by election based on adult 
franchise; but any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead to 
a wholly unacceptable delay in the formulation of the new 

I practicable alternative is to utilize the recently 

eected Provincial Legislative Assemblies as the electing bodies. There 

factors in their composition which make this 
the numerical strengths of the Provindal Legislative 
hT bear the same proportion to the total population in 

I Thus, Assam with a population of 10 millions has a 

egis a ive Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population 
SIX times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the 
weig tage given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths 
o t e several communities In each Provincial Legislative Assembly are 
not in proportion to their numbers in the Province. Thus the number of 
48°/ Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 

Aftpr total, although they form of the Provincial population- 

these in consideration of the various methods by whic*’ 

that theT'^^ rnight be corrected, we have come to the conclusion 
eirest and most practicable plan would be:- 
wJ to allot to each Province a total number of $eal^ 
pro^ lonal to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million- 
as e ^^bstitute for representation by adult suffreS®* 

( ) to divide this provincial allocation of seats between th^ 
main communities in each Province In proportion to their population- 
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(c) to provide that ’ the representatives allotted to each 
community in a Province shall be elected by. the members of that 
community in its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is suffident to recognise 
only three main communities in India: General, Muslim, and Sikh, the 
"General" community including all persons who are not Muslims or 
Sikhs. As the smaller minorities would, upon the population basis, have 
little or no representation since they would lose the weightage which 
assures them seats in the Provindal Legislatures, we have made the 
arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full 
representation upon all matters of special interest to the minorities. 

19.(0 We therefore propose that there shall be elected by each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers of 
representatives, each part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) 
electing its own representatives by the method of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote:- 
Table of Representation. 


SECTION A 


Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

TOTAL 


Madras 

45 

4 

49 


Bombay 

19 

2 

21 


United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 


Bihar 

31 

5 

36 


Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 


Orissa 

TOTAL 

9 

167 

0 

20 

187 


SECTION B 

Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

SOch 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

23 

North-West Frontier Province 

0 

3 


3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 

TOTAL 

9 

22 

4 

35 
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General. 

Muslim. 

TOTAL 

27.. 

• 

33 

60 

7 

3 

10 

34 

36 

70 

292 

93 

385 

« 



section c 

Province. 

Bengal 

Assam 

total 

British India... 


be added to Section Commissioners' Provinces B 

^slative Assembly the tm ^^niber representing Delhi in the Ceti 
^siative Assembly, and Ajmer- Meiwara in the Cen 

Coundl. ’ ^ •'epresentative to be elected by the iegisl^ 

To Section B will be add h 

ea a representative of British Baluchistan. 

Constituent Aslemblvan!!^'^ should be given in the fi' 

® asis of the calculati^'^^^'^'^^^ ’’^presentation which would no « 
e method of selection exceed 93. 

states would In th determined by conjultat'^ 

Negotiating Committee. Preliminary stage be represented W 

/***V -L, 

MrtWe. thu, chosen shall meet at New D^'"' 

f' \ 

2;,“' bWn«s''S'bl Will be held at which the 

S ^ Chairman and other oW'j, 

Thereaft, minorities TrlH^ paragraph 20 below) ^ 

tectionf sho^' Pfo^indal represent excluded area* jpc 
sub-nar Crider A B ^ ^^^^■''es will divide up into . ^ 

"•^P^ragraph (i) of this^^gTaph Representat’^ 

Constituti!^r7^^*^ sections shall Pro^'l^’^ 

decide Provinces^" P''o<^eed to settle the Pr ^1; 

ether any Group Cn ^ 'ri each section, and s 

^^'^stitution shall be set up 
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Provinces and, if so, with what provindal subjects the Group should 
deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt out of the Groups in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below. 


(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States 
shall reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 


(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the 
provisions of paragraph 15. above or raising any major communal issue 
shall require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major Communities. 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the 
resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a 
rnajority of the representatives of either of the major communities, 
consult the Federal Court before giving his dedsion. 


(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have 
eome into operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come 
of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a dedsion shall be 
^^ken by the new legislature of the Province after the first general 
election under the hew constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 
*^inorities, and tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
representation of the interests affected, and their function will be to 
^^Port to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental 
^*8hts, the clauses for the protection of minorities, and a scheme for the 
administration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether 
^hese rights should be incorporated in the Provincial, Group, or Union 

constitution. 


^ 21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the 

Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election of their 
I'^Presentatlves and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is 

^oped .that the process of constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as 
^1;? complexities of the task permit so that the interim period may be as 

^hort as possible. 


• 22. It will be necettary to 

» Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide for 
tain matters arising out of the transfer of power. 


of India has oonstitution-making proceeds, the administratior 

.her^reJo th^semnT™'' 

the suDDort nf tho Interim Government having 

interim period that them°shSId ^ fhTmax'' ' Y 

danger of famine to bT administration, there is the grave 

many matters of post-war°H decisions to be taken in 

conferences in winch India ha. to important international 

a Government having pooular '■®P''esented. For all these purposes 
already started discusdons^tl th ' necessary. The Viceroy has 

Interim Government in whYh f" 

Member, will be held bv i Portfolios, including that of War 

the people. The British To leaders having the full confidence of 
changes in the Governmen^oTr'^-'^^’ "^^^^Soising the significance of the 
operation to the Governm t fullest measure of co- 

tasks of administration anrf *• in the accomplishment of itJ 

transition as possible. bringing about as rapid and smooth a 

24. To the leaderc 

PPortunity of complete indpn India who now have the 

and our Government and counf"*^^"*^^ 

or e Indian people themselvptT*^^*^ hoped that ib-would be posjihia 

ut ‘^^n^'hJtion under wh* 1° method of framing 

^h|ch we have shared with th^t'n- ^^^spite the labours 

lav'hlf^ goodwill by all. this and the exercise of much 

mn proposals whirh possible, therefore nov/ 

ind? we to all sides and 

di-f, In the shortest timp .^^^hle you to attain 

^^o^'^tely satisfy all paSes bur! "ot of co 

acrn ^Ofnent in Indian hic7°^ recognise with us that at 
comm^ation. '"^ory statesmanship demands mi 

toSSf f ^"°he^effom whi ^'ternative to acceptance of« 

of Dear fiT ^^®®^®nt. We must st Indian Parties have n 

altemaf^ ^ttlement by agreerrf ^ ^’^r view th^re is small I 

dv^ warT.^°"'^ therefore beTgSr' '"^ian Parties alone- 

• The result and duration of ^ *^®riger of violence, chaos, and < 

a disturbance cannot be 


but it is certain that it would be a terrible 

men. women and children. This is a possibility w i -_„ntrvmen and 
with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own cou try 

the world as a whole. . r ^ „nii in the profound 

We therefore lay t^ese pro^^ls before Y 

hope that they will be accepted and opera appeal to all 

acconimodation and goodwill in which they . ^j^gjr vision beyond 

who have the future good of India at heart to e ^u^ig four hundred 

their own community or interest to the interests o 

millions of the Indian people. .. choose to be a 

We hope that the new independent Id ^ Y^ 

member of the British Commonwealth, we n ^ people. But these are 
will remain in close and friendly association wi . p^ay be we look 
matters for your own free choice. Whatever among the great 

forward with you to your ever aforious than your past, 

nations of the world, and to a future even m g 


from.Ihe yiafoy-concemingth® breakdown 

««lary of State for India. 3 October I9« e 

'f the Gandhi-Jinnah talks- 

lOR; i/po/ip/21] pprjfc 


the Candhi-Jinnah talks 

This tetter concern tK^on the Muslim Lease's 
td in September 1944. The a ^imout agreement, as exp am 
■mand hr Pakistan. They Jntloned was put forward 

'sextraa. The Pajagopalf^'^,';^,, that rte Adbt*m 

■ Chakravarty Mag°P4'4^T „ imSependence and to c^ 
ague was to back the Indian . a provisional interim 

Z te w,!h congress jn the ^json 

>vernment for a transitiona (X fyr demarcating / n 

\ded a commission waste ^ Muslim population was n 

e Northwest and east of at! the Inhabitants m the 

Ith September 1944 



I 


^ ^ Cj dh* 

their talks had broken 9'^nounced yesterday evening 

jpedal edition of the w;' ^^riding by this bag a copy of to* 

announcement, and of the Times giving the text of 

*7 to let you have mv comm f *^1 ^^changed between the two. 
(^'gned: Wavell) ^ ‘'°"^"^ents by Sunday’s bag. 

To the Right Honourable L ? a 

^ate for India. M.P., His Majesty’s Secretary 

e Viceroy’s House. New Delhi On 

. ^^''ivate & Secret! Th ™ ^°t>er 3rd, 1944 , 

vo^^k to my lettir o?o7^^ 

you have by the bag of 1st September I said I would try t‘ 

tool. ^ *^^'^'^*^'dinnah talks Th°^^ comments on the 
p. longer than I p ^ ^^amination of the correspon 

October. I telegraphed I sent you nothing 

in connection with a o^^ k ‘^on^ments on 2 nd October 

a you for some days what Parliament. I shall not be a 

g;;aral political situation wil h '"o breakdown on 

een Gandhi and Jinnah ^ comments on the dif e 

reakdown are as follows. ’ '^mediate Indian reaction^ 
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(2) Jinnah based himself on the "two nations theory, 
according to which the Muslims ^d Hindus in India, however they 
‘^ay be distributed over the country, are entirely foreign to each other. 

pressed Gandhi to accept this thepry and the Muslim Leagues 
•^hore Resolution of March 1940 which he regarded as an 

it. He made it clear that his sovereign Muslim States must 
jomposed substantially of the British Indian Provinces now regard^ 

(e.g., in the north-west; Sind, Baluchistan, the No^^ert 
'■ontier Province and the Punjab, and in the . teoarate 

Bengal). The right of these areas to self-determination 
sovereignty was to be exercised by their Muslim residents • 
f^^^'ined to answer awkward questions about f Jth 

fate of minorities. He told Gandhi that he 
J^'f'sh India and was not considering the Indian ^^^tes. ^ between 

^ "two nations" theorv, he could not agree to to 

Hindus and the Muslims in order to ^en’finally 

riy provisional Government before the . ipjjg would be 

^«'ad. Relations between Muslim India and H ndu ^d.a ° 
by treaty as between inde,^ndent o^re.gn ^ 

could be no question of any Central oov 

'■'institutional link. . , . • formula, but made it 

, Gandhi propounded the Rajagopa a wanted was 

y that he did not really believe in it. and 'bat «b" ^ |„d,a. Hit 
“bta form of telf-determination for ",etwntible to the 

rtiediate aim was a provitional under the 

exhe"' Assembly or to a operations would be 

^hng franchise. During the war, m ^ 3 ^ bis 

^r^trolled by the Commander-in-Chiet, independent. The 

^ovisional Government would be pgigchari formula would 

®hers requiring settlement under the J g though at a late stage in 
.. dealt with by the provisional . ’f settlement between the 

® correspondence he agreed to some ' . | Government would 

^^'^gress and the League, which the provisiona 

f^Parently implement. . down because Gandhi and 

j. In short, the negotiations br Pakistan, and 

hah differed completely as to the g^gnts necessary to Indian 

fo the order in which they P fj^st and independence 

dependence. Jinnah wants jg^gg first with some kind of 

,^fhA/ards, while Gandhi wants md p ^ d by a provisional 

'^''■determmation for Muslims to 8 

''“''t^rnment which wouid bo predominant y 
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Ka shmir ?nd the p a rti t ion 

a highly intelligent t^lieve that Jinnah who, whatever his faults, is 

refufal trails S " theory. His 

thought out the imnlir questions also shows that he has not 
his views on them. To'^^l ° PaWrtan, or anyway will not disclose 
Muslim State woulH ^ ^ example, the north-eastern 

Calcutta is in T m..r u' ^ '"'^hout Calcutta, but 

suspicion of Gandhi is iusHf 
to express it, is a unitid India in^r^'i! 

would inevitably dominate th Swen a free run- 

something which he ha, nor ? hluslims. Jinnah was arguing for 

forward counteTorLo a^ '“"v- Gandhi wts putting 

proposals ,n which he did not really believe at all .... 

r 


❖ 



^ A Jinnah* 
June 1947, 


5 broadcast on the partition of India 3 



ana Jinnah at thd. • 

1947 rrhk '"^^g^Jration of Pakista 
' iPhoto Neg B5675)] 
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Jinnah's Broadcast, 3rd June 1947 

' 9ni glad that I am afforded the opportunity to speak to you directly 
through this radio from Delhi. It is the first time, I believe, that a non- 
^fficial has been afforded an opportunity to address the people 
*^ough the medium of this powerful instrument, direct, to the people 
political matters. I hope that in the future I shall have greater 
^olitie 5 to enable me to voice my views and opinions, which will reach 
•^"Sctly (to) you. life warm rather than in the cold print of the 

•^swspapepj 

^he statement of Government, embodying the plan for the transfer of 
Power to the peoples of India, has already been broadcast and will be 
released to the press and will be published here and abroad tomorrow 
^orning. it gives the outline of the plan for us to give it our most 
f'nest consideration. We have to examine it coolly, calmly and 
'^Passionately. We must remember that we have to take the most 
|Pornentous decisions and handle grave issues facing us in ^ 

^>16 complex political problem of this great sub-continent inhabited 

V "^00.000,000 people. . ^ t, 

'vorld has no parallel of the most onerous and d'ffi^l' 

Excellency had to perform. Grave responsibility lies 

of Indian leaders. ' iM^d 

'“ryTeners and spirhand coL to our 

rriom ^r^Kcharge our responsibilities 

'n a^^"^ ^ “hLing regard to the sum total of 

1 ^^^ Wise and as statesmanlike manner having reg 

t ic ® whole. imnortant respects our point 

^f P'^" Mhat we are satisfied or that we 

.sre>. W h bVtho plan. « is for us to 

whether the plan as pre^med to ^ ^ 

etti should be accepte V jhe decision of the 

-oun'Jr^^' L^'^e which has been summoned to 

Moslem decisions can only be taken by 

he ^ Monday. 9th June, and precedence and practice, 

lu^ '^'^ference according to our the whole reaction in the 

‘ Len hopeful. But for us. the plan has 

Of l^eague circle In Delhi ha . cons before a final 

^ be very carefully examined m u P 
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r:pS;r:;«' sir/ “r 

him. as fer ^s te n ° “ !° «'' '«!< I«= dimcult, and half 

the transfer of oower order that he may fulfil his mission o 

manner. P to the peoples of India in a peaceful and orderly 

paragraph eleven that^T f already, and makes It clear ir 

the present Legislative A«^'^Ti ^ rnade to the electorate ol 

The referendum will be heW ^°*Jr they wish to adopt. 

'n consultation with the Proui!? ’T Governor-General, 

the verdict and the manHaf t ^^'^^rnment. Hence it is clear that 

obtained as to whprhor^ti? People of the Frontier Province will 

Assembly or the HinH ^ Pakistan Constituent 

circumstances I reauest S^'^^^'^^tient Assembly. In these 

Province to withdraw the Moslem League of the Frontier 

which they had perforrp tr. ^ °Vrnent of peaceful civil disobedience 
the .Moslem League and upon all the leaders of 

people to face this refprpnrf ^^^^^f^ans generally to organise our 
confident that the peSroMK enrage, and I feel 

^o id vote to join the Pakistan r ^ *^°titier will give their verdict by a 

' but expre^mv an Assemb^ 

made by all classes of the Musri'"^‘°" sacrificed 

wr '''omen of the Frontier particularly the great pad 

^fhout a personal bias, an^t ^^^^^^for our civil liberties, 
sympathise with all thr> bardly the moment to do so. 
and whose propel ^ and those -bo 

^^ently hope the Fronl destruction, r 

fair 7 b^^bner, and it should he tk° fh's referendum 

’ ree and clean verdict of the ^bxiety of everyone to obtc 

^f^'stan Zindabad. ^ to maintain peace and ot 
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t hg nartition of India 

6* Statement of 3 June 1947 (as published) 

'f'tf^uction 

On 20th February, 1947, His Majesty s Government 
Enounced their intention of transferring power in British India to 
/^aian hands by June 1948. His Majesty’s Government had hoped that 
'^ould be possible for the major parties to co-operate in the working- 
of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of Ibth^May, 1946. and evolve for 

acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not been 

hA J majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 

^^dras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and 
Assam. Orissa and the North-West Frontier Province, a" ^ 
^Presentatives of Delhi. Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg have already 
ban? - the task of Solving a new Constitution On 

ten ’ Muslim League Party, including in ^ 

Presentatives of Bengal the Punjab- .and Sind, a . . 

;=“«en,aH„e of Britfsh laluchWan, ha, decWaa-hdt to parhcpaK .n 

LCheen -He de*e of Hi, MafaiJ.. Oov— 

'Pciian°'^®'' ^ transferred in ^en greatly facilitated 

if ^ people themselves. This task would . , pg,^jgj |n the 

9bs agreement among the In lan p j 5 y vyhich 

ttie ^uch an agreement, the t^k ° rjjj^^hardevolved on His 

'shes of the Indian people can be as tjolitical leaders in 

City’s Government. After full consultation with poUUc^^^ 

Purp’ Majesty’s Oovernment haw eci ^jjh to 

tTiaif ^he plan set out below. His ) -^jpg to frame any 

UltiJ that they have no intention for the. Indians 

Constitution for ' plan to preclude negotiations 

^/^selves. Nor is there anything m this pi 

communities for a united India. 

to be dedded l,. Majesty’s Government to 

htpr 's not the intention o . Assembly. Now that 

jfQthe work of the existing ® -^gj below. His Majesty's 
is made for certain g this announcement, the 

^ ‘^^rlhose Provinces, a majority of whose 
■^Dro ^^^gue representatives of ^jU pp^ take their due 

:K. ^fntatives are already particip a^y Constitution 

its labours. At the same tim • Pt the country 

by this Assembly canno e 



^^^^^Uau:-aJli.tllg ^artition nf 2^2 

that the'^nrn^'^**''^^ accept it. His Majesty’s Government are satisfiec 

of ascertaining tlf t>eIow embodies the best practical methoc 

le SrS!:™ .rf P'OP'" Pf areas on the issu. 

Whether the.r Constitution is to be framed - 

a n the existing Constituent Assembly; or 

representatives Conrtituent Assembly consisting of the 

existing Constituent A^Sm^bly.' participate in the 

or authoritieTt^who ^ Possible to determine the authority 

thonties to whom power should be transferred. 

^^enga! and the Punjab 

Punjab (exdudingThTEuroDP^*^'^*''^^ Assemblies of Bengal and the 

meet in two Darts members) will therefore each be asked 

^■id the other the rest n^rh the Muslim majority districtJ 

the population of disfrirtc purpose of determining 

authoritative. The MikI;,^ hgures will be taken as 

set out in the Appendiv to districts in these two Provinces srs 

6. The'J^Se, ° " ^""°^^ceme^ 

sitting separately will ho ^ ^ ^^^h Legislative AssembV 

Province should be whether or not the 

deades in favour of oLiu ?* ^ majority of either pa^t 

be rhade accordingly. take place and arrangements 

desirable that the repreremati?'^ Partition is decided, 't 

Which Constitue.nt A.ssemblv knov/ in a^lvanc 

event of the two parts ^snh^ as a whole would join in th^ 

Therefore.-if any member of deciding to remain united- 

there shall be held a meeting ofbegislative Assembly so demand • 
t> er than Europeans) at whirh^ * members of the Legislative As^ 

° ^ Ich Constituent Assemblv th will be taken on the issue 

'^^te decided by the tuS f a whole would join .f't 

8. In the evem of 5° ‘‘^^lain united. 

Legisiatiyg Assembly wiir^'^’^k decided upon, each pa'^ 
de<^'de Which of theSn^ ’ the areas they repres^tih 

the immpHiat^^ Paragraph 4 above to adopt. f 
Pfrt'fon. the memberonh ?,<=' deciding on the i«ue ^ 
entab will ht in two nam Assemblies of Bengal a^f , 3 ; 

down in the AppeS ""“'‘‘''"S to Muslim majority dirtf'^V is 
°A'y a preliminary Sc "“'Muslim majority districts- T" , 

"P °f a purely temporant nature as it is 
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] for the purposes of final partition of these Provinces a detailed 
Investigation of boundary questions will be needed; and, as soon as a 
^cision involving partition has been taken for either Province, a 
^undary Commission will be set up by the Governor- General, the 
^^nibership and terms of reference of which will be settled in 
^onsultation with those concerned. It will be instructed to demarcate 
^ boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of 
^^^rtaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non- 
It will also be instructed to take into account other factors. 
I^ilar instructions will be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. 

the report of a Boundary Commission has been put into effect, 
^ provisional boundaries indicated in the Appendix will be used. 


Sind 


_ 10. The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the European 

^^^^mbers) will at a special meeting also take its own decision on the 
^rnatives in paragraph 4 above. 


^°*^h-\X/est Frontier Provence Dr/^^.in^#> k 

n.The position of the North-West Frontier Province is 

IJ^^Ptional. Two of the three representatives of this 

participating in the existing Constituent A^embly But it is clea 

of its geographical situation, and other 
® «'hole or Ly%rt of tha Punjab decider not to ,o.n the 
’'«lituant ArsamSy. it will be necesrary to S""J'’",, 

“"'ier Province an opportunity to reconrider 
•^ordingiy in such art event, a referendum will 
•^Ors of the oresent Legis ative Assembly m tne iNor i 

to chcoTe whi* o'Tb'tw ^nd’er h ath 
Ihev wirh to adopt. The "-n - be^uW f ~ 

Governor-General and in consultation w 

'^ernment. 


Qluchlstan a member but he has not 

n Baluchistan Assembly. In view of its 

'ra u- existing ^ given an opportunity 

Vrf choose which of the alternatives in 

position an gj^cellency the Governor-General is 
^ 4 above to adopt. H^g,y li ^one. 

how this can most app P 
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K ashmir qnd the parti tion of 

Assam 

thP '^. predominantly a non-Muslim Province. 

Muslim Th° u is contiguous to Bengal is predominately 

Bengal Svltfpf ^ demand that, in the event of the partition of 

Accordingly 'f ^ amalgamated with the Muslim part of Bengal. 

^%etum ' should be partitioned, a 

SolernorL^ . ^"der the aegis of the 

Government to^w '*1 with the Assam Provincial 

to form part of th?A^^ whether the district of Sylhet should continue 
new Province of F rovince or should be amalgamated with the 

referenZ Jt P^°-*"ce agrees. If the 

Boundary Commission ^rnalgamation with Eastern Bengal, a 

Punjab and Bengal y/ii iL reference similar to those for the 

of Sylhet distort demarcate the Muslim majority 

adjoining districts, which will majority areas ° 

rest of the Assam Province willtransferred to Eastern Bengal. T 
' the existing ZsreZ~ " 

partitioned, it will be Bengal and the Punjab should he 

representatives on the srar^*^ to. hold fresh elections to choose thei 

according to-the prindnlp-^ ®^^ry millions of populat'O 

f6th May, 1946 . Similar^eler?Cabinet Mission’s Plan f 
the event of its being decidi?r? to be held for Sylhet 1 

Bengal. The number of rS-P ^‘^^^ct should fc;m part of 

entitled is as follows:- P'^^^^ntatives to which each area would h 


Province 

Sfeet District 
^sst Bengal 
^3st Bengal 

Punjab 
Past Punjab 


General 
1 

15 
12 
3 
6 


Muslims 

2 

4 

29 

12 

4 


Sikhs 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
2 
2 


Total 

3 

19 

41 

17 

12 


]5 Ij.^ 

I^presentatives of the rnandates given to tf 

^Constituent Assembly or fnrZ ^'ther join the 

^ new Constituent Assembly- 


th^ 

them^ ^ 


exi^ 
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Administrative matters 

16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible on 
j ^inistrative consequences of any partition that may have been 
jJecided upon:- 

^Gtween the representatives of the respective successor authorities 
all subjects now dealt with by the Central Government, including 

/I? Finance and Communications. 

' atween different successor authorities and His Majesty s 
nvernment for treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer 

Of power. 

In the case of Provinces that may be partitioned as to adminirtration 
3|| provincial subjects such as the division of assets and liabilities, the 
F°''ce and other services, the High Courts, provincial institutions & etc. 

® tribes of the North-West Frontier - .... 

Will k Agreements with tribes of the North-West 

" have to be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority. 

"^0 States . 

. '8. Hi! Majesty'! Government wish to make it ™ 

Wi^"! announced above relate only to 8^" 

|u ^ towards Indian States contained 
^•^orandum of 12th May. 1946. remains unchanged. 

fK^rities may have time to 
^‘■eparfa successor aut that all the 

*hov/ themselves to take over power, i possible. To avoid 

ielay P;;°<=«ses should be completed will proceed 

ridow' the different Provinces or parts ^y,nditlons of this Plan, 

he ev^'^^^'^tly as far as practicable within Assembly (if 

Constituent Assembly and th® ^ j. jhelr respective 

srnt'’.' «'ill proceed to frame Con'htuhonr ^ 

they will of course be free to frame therr 

'^'Qte transfer of power repeatedly emphasised 

^eirn ?t5.The major political pojjible transfer of power 

* that there should be the Government are in full 

'W®- '^th this desire His of June 1948, for 

le h.^hy. and they are willing to ant h ^dependent Indian 

over of power by the se Accordingly, as 

hient or Governments at an 
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this 'ndeed the only practicable, way of meeting 

during the m ? <jovernment propose to introduce legislation 

Sion °f power this year on a 

the decisions successor authorities according to 

withourore Lie "r announcement. This will be 

decide in due rm ° tf Indian Constituent Assemblies to 

whih thi Z '"T"’' of 'ndia in respect of 

Co^onwealth the Brithh 

Further announcements by Oouemor-Ceneral 

such further annSIiTOOTen'l^Tm'^T™' *“ ''™ 

os any other matters for carrying o^t ^hTare'^n^Xn^ ^ 

. ^ M ^0-1947 

independent Dominions fo*" the setting up in India of two 

provisions of the Govem^'^.. order provision for certain 

those Dominions, and to nl-.? which apply outside 

connected with the settino Z other matters consequential on or 

Be it enacted by the Dominions, 

advice and consent of thTT and with the 

Commons, in this present Spiritual and Temporal, and 

° the same, as follows:- tnent assembled, and by the authority 

new Dominions. 

• (IJ As from the fifteenth j j 

orty-seven, two independent D 'August, nineteen hundred an 

emeses'"' 

Dominions- and tre°aidTft~mffseferred to as "the ne^ 

^"itorias ontdlX7blT?^ P) W) °f 'hit action, th^ 

in '^hlch, immediate® under the sovereignty of . 

" Bnt,sh India excepUhL"err^^Pf^'^f^d day, we?e included 

f?) c° u’ f° de the territories"'^der subsection (2) of 

(2) Subject to the rsri • 

f e terrjtories of Pakistan'Ia»^?^^^*^'°"^ ^"d (4) of thiJ section- 
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( 9 ) the territories which, on the appointed day, are included in 
the provinces of East Bengal and West Punjab, as Constituted 
under the two following section: 


(t>) the territories which, at the date of the passing of this Act, 
included in the Province of Sind and the Chief 
Commissioners Province of the British Baluchistan; and of the 


new Province of East Bengal, then, as from that day, a part of 
Assam shall, in accordance with the Provisions of the 


subsection (3) of this section, form part of the new Province of 
3 y E^st Bengal. 

9 boundaries of the new Provinces aforesaid and, in the event 
Q in subsection (2) of this section, the boundaries after the 

day of the Province of Assam, shall be such as may be the 
Qjr ^^^>ned, whether before or after the appointed day, by the award 
Q ^ ^undary commissions appointed or to be appointed by the 
^^^^*^^or-General in that behalf, but until the boundaries are so 

^^^^rmined. 

(a) the Bengal Districts specified in the First Schedule to this Act, 
together with, in the event mentioned in subsection 


(2) of this section, the Assam District of Sylher, shall be treated 
as the Territories which are to be comprised in the new 
Province of West Bengal; 


(t>) the remainder of the territories comprised at the date of the 
passing of this Act in the Province of Bengal shall be treated as 
^he territories which are to be comprised in the new Province 

of West Bengal; and 


(c) in the even mentioned in subsection (2) of this sedion the 
, , Ciistrict of Syihet shall be excluded from the Province of Assam. 

this section, the expression "award" means, in relation to a 
l^dary commission the decisions of the chairman of that commission 
^9'ned in his report to the Governor-General at the conclusion of 

^^^'^ission's proceedings 

' As from the appointed day - ^ j xl 

(=) >he Province of Ihe Punjab, a. constituted under the 

Government of India Act. 1935. shall cease to exist; and 
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(W their shall be constituted two new Provinces, to be known 
respecth/ely as East Punjab and West Punjab. 

(2) The boundaries of the said new Provinces shall be such as may be 
determined, whether before or after the appointed day, by the award 
of a boundary commission appointed or to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in that behalf, but until the' boundaries are so 
determined 

(a) the Districts spedfied in the Second Schedule to this Act 
shall be treated as the territories to be comprised in the New 
Province of West Punjab; and 

(b) the remainder of the territories comprised at the date of the 
passing of this Act in the Province of the Punjab shall be 
treated as the territories which are to be comprised in the New 
Province of East Punjab. 

(3) In this section, the expression "award" means, in relation to a 
boundary commission, the dedslons of the chairman of that 
commission contained in his report to the Governor-General at the 
condusion of the Commission's proceedings. 

5. For each of the new Dominions, there shall be Governor-General 
who shall be appointed by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty 
for the purposes of the government of the Communion: 

Provld^ that, unless and until provision to the contrary Is made by a 
law of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions, the same person 
may be Governor-General of both the new Dominion: 

Legislation for the new Dominions. 

6. —0) The legislature of each of the New Dominions shall have full 
power to make laws for that Dominion, including laws having extra¬ 
territorial operation. 

(2) No law and no provision of any law made by the Legislature of 
either of the new Dominions shall be void or inoperative on the 
ground that It is repugnant to the law of England, or to the provisions 
of this or any existing or future Act of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation made under any such Act, 
and the powers of the Legislature of each Dominion include the power 
to repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule or regulation In so far as it 
is part of the law of the Dominion. 

(3) The Governor-General of each of the new Dominions shall have full 
power to assent in His Majesty's name to any law of the Legislature of 
that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to the disallowance of 
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laws by His Majesty or the reservation of laws for the signification of 
His Majesty's pleasure thereon or the suspension of the operation of 
laws until signification of His Majesty's pleasure thereon shall not apply 
to laws of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions. 

(4) No Act Parliament of the United Kingdom passed on or after the 
appointed day shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either or the 
new Dominions as part of the law of that dominion unless it is 
extended thereto by a law of the Legislature of the Dominion. 

(5) No Order in Council made on or after the appointed day under 
any Act passed before the appointed day, and no order, rule or 
instrument made on or after the appointed day under any such Act by 
any United Kingdom Minister or other authority, shall extend, or to 
deemed to extended, to either of the new Dominions as part of the 
law of that Dominion. 

( 6 ) The power referred to In subsection (i) of this section extends to the 
marking of laws limiting for the ftjture the powers of the Legislature of 
the Dominion. 

Consequences of the setting up of the new Dominions. i 

7,—(1) As from the appointed day:- j 

(a) His Majesty's Government in the United kingdom have no 
responsibility as respects the government of any of the 
territories which, immediately before that day, were included 
in British India. 

(b) the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States lapses, 
and with it, all treaties and agreements in -force at the date of 
the passing of this Act between His Majesty and the rulers of 
Indian States, all functions exercisable by His Majesty at that 
date with respect to Indian States, all obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date with towards Indian States or the 
rulers thereof, and all powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction 
exercisable by His Majesty at that date In or in relation to 
Indian States by treaty,-grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise; 
and 

(c) there also any treaties or agreements in force at the date of 
the passing of this Act between His Majesty and any persons 
having authority in the tribal areas, any obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date to any sudt persons or with 
respect to the tribal areas, and all powers, rights, authority or 
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jurisdiction exercisable at that date by His Majesty in or in 
relation to the tribal areas by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or 
otherwise: 

Provided that, notwithstanding anything In paragraph (b) or paragraph 
(c) of this subsection, effect shall, as nearly as may be continue to be 
given to the provisions of any such agreement as is therein referred to 
which relate to customs ’ transit and communications, posts and 
telegraph, or other like matters, until the provisions In question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or person having authority 
in the tribal areas on the one hand, or by the Dominion or Province or 
other part there of concerned on the other hand, or are superseded by 
subsequent agreements. 

(2) The assent of the Parliament of the United Kingdom Is hereby given 
to the omission from the Royal Style and Titles of the words "Indian 
•migrator" and the words "Emperor of India" and to the Issue by His 
Jyfejesty for that purpose of His Royal Proclamation under the Great 

5eal of the Realm. 

the case of the new Dominions, the powers of the Legislature 
of the Dominion shall, for the purpose of making provision as to the 
»n$timtion of the Dominion, be exerdsable In the first instance by the 
Constituent Assembly of that Dominion, and references In this Act to 
(2) g the Dominion shall be construed accordingly. 

a hy or in accordance with 

subsPrt "'^'!? ^ Constituent Assembly of the Dominion under 

section, each of the new Dominions and all 
in a,, ®ther parts thereof shall be governed as nearly as may be 

nirvT-• the Government of India Act, 1935; and the 

of that Act. and of the orders in Council, rules and other 
n^ade thereunder, shall, so far as applicable and subject to 
provisions of this Act. and with such omissions, additions 
Govpm modifications as may be specified in orders of the’ 

accordSlSv suaeeding section, have effect 

Provided that- 

(a) the said provisions shall apply separately In relation to the 
new Donjinions and nothing In this subsection shall be 
construed as continuing on or after the appointed day any 
Central Government or Legislature common to both the new 
Dominions; 
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(b) nothing in this subsection shall be constroed as continuing 
in force on or after the appointed day any form of control by 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom over the 
affairs of the new Dominions or of any Province or other part 
thereof; 

(c) so much of the said provisions a requires the Governor- 
General or any Governor to act in his discretion or exerdse his 
individual jud^ent as respects any matter shall cease to have 
effect as from the appoint^ day; 

(d) as from the appointed day, no Provindal Bill shall be 
reserved under the Government of India Act, 1935, for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure,, and no Provindal Act 
shall be disallowed by His Majesty there under; and 

% 

(e) the powers of the Federal Le^slature or Indian Legislature 
under that Act, as in force in relation to each Dominion, shall 
In the first instance, be exerdsable by the Constituent Assembly 
of the Dominion in addition to the powers exercisable by that 
Assembly under subsection(l) of this section. 

(3) Any provision of the Government of India Ad,. 1935, which, as 
applied to either of the new Dominions by subsection (2) of this section 
and the orders therein referred to, operates to limit the power of the 
legislature of that Dominion shall, unless and until other provision is 
made by or in accordance with a law made by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Dominion in accordance with the provisions of sub¬ 
section, (1) of this section, have the like effect as a law of the Legislature 
of the Dominion limiting for the future the powers of the Legislature. 

g _The Governor-General shall by order make such provision as 

appears to him to be necessary or expedient :- 
^ (a) for being the provisions of this Act Into effective operation; 

(b) for dividing between the New Dominions, and between 
the new Provinces to be constituted under this Act. the 
powers, rights, property, duties and liabilities of the Governor- 
General of Coundl or, as the case may be, of the relevant 
Provinces which, under this Ad, are to cease to ewst, 

\ 

(c) for making omissions from, additions to, and adaptations 
and modificatiorw, of, the Government of India Ad, 1935, and 
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the Orders In Council, rules and other instruments made 
thereunder, in their application to the separate new 
Dominions: 


(d) For removing difficulties arising in connection with the 
transition to the provisions of this Act. 

(e) for authorising the earring on of the business of the 
Governor-General in Council between the passing of this Act 
and the appoint day .otherwise than in accordance with the 

provision In that behalf of the Ninth Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1953; 


(f) for enabling agreements to be entered Into, and other acts 

done, on behalf of either of the new Dominions before the 
appointed day; 


fg) for authorising the continued carrying on for the time beinv 
on behalf of the new Dominions, or on behalf of any two rS 
more of said new provinces, of services and activities 

°f Brtthh India as a whole or 
tanner Provinces which choose new Provinc^ 

(h) for regulating the monetary system and anv 
pertaining to the Resenre Bank of Indta- and ^ •Tf'atters 

0) so far as it appears necessary or ^oedient in 

vrfth any of the matters aforesaid for va^'na fK n^ection 

powers or jurisdicHon of a”y iSsfahT*^ 

authority in the new Dominions and rrpaH ’ other 

courts or other authorities therein. *®^slatures, 

(2) The powers conferred by this section on /- 

shall, in relation to their respective provinces ho ^O'^mor-General 
Governors of the Provinces which, under this . by the 

and those powers shall, for the purposes of a 

Act, 1935, be deemed to be matters as respectf uph^'^hTh”^^* 
are, under that Act. to exercise their indlvidiS h! Governors. 

(3) This section shall be deemed to have had 

day of June, nineteen hundred and forty souon ^ *be third 

Governor-General or any Governor made on *be 

any matter shall have effect accordingly, ® to 

6 r. ana any order made under 
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this section may be made so as to be retrospective to any date not 
earlier than the said third day of June: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence by 
reason of so much of any sudi order as makes any provision there of 
retrospective to any date before the making thereof. 

(4) Any others made under this section, whether before or after the 
appointed day, shall have effect - 

(a) up to the appointed day. In British India: 

(b) on and after the appointed day, in the new dominion or 
dominions concerned; and 


(c) outside^ British India, or, as the case may be, outside the 
new dominion or dominions concerned, to such extent 
whether before, on or after the appointed day, as a law of the 
legisleture of the dominion or dominions concerned would 
haw on or after the appointed day, but shall, in the case of 
each of the Dominions, be subject to the some powers of 
repeal and amendment as laws the l^'slature of that 
dominion. 

( 5 ) No order shall be made under this section, by the Governor of any 

province, after the appointed day, or by the Govemor^^eneral, after 
the thirty-first day of March, nineteen hundred and forty-eight, <>r such 
earlier date as may be determined. In the case of either Dominion bv 
any Legislature of the Dominion. 

(6) If 'f appears that a part of the Province of Assam Is, on the 
appointed day, to become part of the new Province of East Bengal, the 
preceding provisions of this section shall have effect as if, under this Act, 
the province of Assam was to cease to exist on the appointed day anci 
be reconstituted on that day as a new province. 

10.—0) The provl$ic>n of this Act keeping in force provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, shall not continue In force the 
provisions of that Act relating to appointments to the dvil services of, 
and dvil posts under, the Crown in India by the seaetary of State, or 
the provisions of that Act relating to the reservation of posts. 

(2) Every person who- 

(a) having been appointed by the Secretary of State, or 
Secretary of State in Coundl, to a dvil service of the Crown In 
India continues on the after the appointed day to serve under 
the Government of either of the new Dominions or of any 
Province or Part thereof; or 
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(b) having been appointed by His Majesty before the 
apiDointed day to be a judge of the Federai Court or of any 
court which is a High Court within the meaning of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, continues on and after the 

appointed day to serve as a judge in either of the new 
dominions, 

shall be entitled to receive from the Governments of the Dominions 
and Province or Parts which he is from time to time serving or, as the 
ose may be, which are served by the courts in which is from time to 
hrne judge, the same continues of conditions of service as respects 

disriniin^^ Pension, and the same rights as respects 

office or'riphT respects the tenure of 

as that Dersnn^ ^‘^ni ar there to as changed circumstances may permit- 

(31 Nofhina immediately before the appointed day. 

f'abiSs of^nVn as enabling'the rights and 

in Commissioner'<^'^^?r to the family person funds veste 

Government of India 1935^° hundred and seventy-three of t e 

Orders in Coiinrii IY^ U / ^ governed otherwise then V 

(whether Lfore or Jf! ^^t^sty in Council and the rules mad 

by His Mattyln Lu^ this Act or the appointed day) 

passing of this Act or thr. • ^ rnade (whether before or after 

Order in Council unde°Z LTn"': ^ w of 

Functions) Act, 1946. ^vlinisters of the Crown (Transfe 

th—(1) The orders to be maHo k .l ^ the 

preceding provision of this Actihall Governor-General under t^^ 

*the Indian armed forces of Hi. m provision for the 
3nd for the commanH a between the new dornin 

is complet^ governance of thore forces until the divts'O" 

W. oZ manTu number of His 

with any of His Majelty S f “s" 

law y^i’'’?*^.’°®"''P''°vision to the country made ^ 

concemeH o the Dominion or ^ 

°ther of the Governor-General unde^t^ 

foZf i^ in ^aiiPP •? im^t 

aDDroDriatPt^?.°"’ powers of command 

P to his rank and functions; but 
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(b) nothing in any enactment in forces at the date of the 
passing of this Act shall render his subject in any way to the 
law governing the Indian forces in questions. 

^2. (1) Nothing in this Act affects the jurisdiction or authority of His 

Majesty’s Government United Kingdom, or of the Admiralty, the Army 
Council, or the Air Council or the any other United Kingdom authority, 
in relation to any of His Majesty’s forces which may, on or after the 
appointed day, be in either of the new Dominions or elsewhere in the 
temtories which, before appointed day, were included in India, not 
being Indian forces. 

(2) in its application in relation to His Majesty’s forces, the Army Act 
shall have effect on or after the appointed day- 

fa) as if His Majesty’s Indian forces were not included in the 

expressions the forces" His Majesty’s" and "the regular forces” 
and 

/ 

(b) subject to the further modifications specified in parts I and 
II of the third Schedule to this Act. ^ 

(3) Subject to the provisions of subsection (2j of this section, and to any 
provision any law of the Legislature of the Dominion, concerned, all 
civil authorities in the new Dominion, and, subject as aforesaid and 
subject also to the provisions of the last preceding section, all service 
authorities in the new Dominions, shall, in those Dominion and in the 
other territories which were included in India before the appointed 
day, perform in relation to His Majesty's Military forces, not being 
Indian forces, the same functions as were, before the appointed day, 
performed by them or by the authorities corresponding to them, 
whether by virtue of the Army Act or otherwise, and the matters for 
which provision in to be made by order of the Governor-General 
under the preceding provision of this Act Included facilitating of the 
withdrawal from the new Dominion and other territories aforesaid of 
His Majesty's military forces not being Indian forces. 

The provisions of subsections (2) and (3) of this section shall apply 
•n relation to the air forces of His Majesty, not being Indian forces, as 
^*‘'ey apply in relation to His Majesty's military forces, subject, however, 
the necessary adaptation, and in particular, as if- 

(a) for the references to the Army Act there were substituted 
references to the Air Force Act; and 
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(b) for the references to Part II of the Third Schedule to this Act 
there were substituted a reference to Part III of that Schedule. 
^3- 0) In the application of the Naval Discipline Act to His Majesty's 
naval forces, other than Indian naval forces, references to His Majesty's 
na>^ and His Majesty's ships shall not as from the appointed day, 
include, references to His Majesty's Indian navy and the ships thereof. 

( ) n the application of the Naval Discipline Act by virtue of any law 
made in India before the appointed day to India naval forces, refers to 
S! Majesty’s ships shall, as from the appointed 

Indian n ^ references to His Majesty's 

Indian navy and the ships thereof. 

2e!" subi!^", ® “'“P'ine Act (which, in certain 

“rtom, of?he °' Marines to the iaw and 

dominions) the 

appointed day, whereverl^wo"*"^.*’^ 

Accou'ms.' * *° of State and the Auditor of indian Home 

' ^ Secretary of StatP l . 

- may be designated in fk u other Minister of the Crown as 
Ministers of the Crown fr “Met m Councii under the 

authorised to continue for thrlfL'^L!'''’"'”™* if 

of whatever government or ^ performance, on behal 

functions as to the making of t>e concerned, o 

functions which, up to the matters similar to the 

performing on behalf of Goverml?!^? Secretary of State wa$ 

the Government of India Act, 1935 ‘^rjnstituted or continued unde 

tactta n°pec,Tfh" (i) of this section include 

on respect of, government debt making of 

such debt shall have effect accordinglv^ enactments relating 

lnr: 1 frcrS"a%" be construed as con.in^ 

--rorT ari r; F ° ~o— 

Dominions the proHbifin ^°vernment of either of the ne 

Council by sertion ^ the Governor-General --J 

India Act, I 935 and rpc ^ fifteen of the Government 

(3) As from the apnointSfy^^ contracting of sterling loans. 

the. Secretary of Statp a ^hall not be any such . 

ate as are provided for the section two hundred 
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seventy-eight of the Government of India Act, 1935, and that section, 
and any provisions of that Act of his advisers are hereby repealed as 
from that day. 

(4) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts is hereby authorised to 
continue for the time being to exercise his functions as respects the 
accounts of the Secretary of State or any such other Minister of the 
Crown as in mentioned in subsection (1) of this section, both in respect 
of activities before, and in respect of activities after, the appointed day, 
in the same manner, as nearly as may be as he would have done if this 
3ct had not passed. 


L^gal proceedings by and against the Secretary of State. 

15.—(ij "Notwithstanding anything in this Act, and, in particular, 
notwithstanding any of the provisions of the last preceding section, any 
Provision of any enactment which, but for the passing of this Act, 
^ould authorise legal proceedings to be taken, in India or elsewhere, 
by or against the Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability of 
'^dia'or any part of India shall cease to have effect on the appointed 
and^any legal proceedings pending by virtue of any such provision 
the appointed day shall, by virtue of this act, abate on the 
appointed.day, so far as the Secretary of State is concerned. 

(2) Subject to the provision of this subsection any legal proceedings 
'VbiGh.rbut'for the passing of this Act. could have been brought by or 
^§ainstThe Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability of India. 

or any part of India, shall instead by brought:- n-pj-rn bv or 

(a) in the case of proceedings in the United kingdom, by or 

against the High commissioner; 

fb^ in thP case of other proceedings, by or againrt such person 
to; m the case 0‘ ^ . /Governor-General under 

as may be designate y or otherwise by the law of 

the preceding provision . proceedings by or 

the new jjafg in respect of any such right or 

against the Secretary pending immediately before the 

liability as aforesaid w ^y or against the High 

appointing day snail p^^^on designated as 

Commissioner or, as tn 

aforesaid: . ,„n/iinted dav, the right conferred 

that, at any time after Pj^proceedings may, whether the 
r this subsection to bring oi com commissioner or person 

Proceedings are by, or are aga^ • g law of the legislature of 

^"^'gnated as aforesaid, be withdrawn oy 
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anv ciirh^l^^ Dominions so far as that Dominion is concerned, and 
the passIngTf tte law,'^ Proceeding! pending at the date of 

Nation to "'h® High CotnmMoner meant, in 

ttae w™ Stel- nT tuch officer a! may for the 

to that Dominirtn*^Perform in the United kingdom, in relation 

IppSnted hTTh r.f't T' 

High Commiiii’oner refemedto' in in Council, by the 

immediately before the aonoinf h w proceedings of an 

His Majesty in Council, o? of a petto^fo 

to His Majesty in Council ch:,n ^ special leave to appeal 
sections as legal proceedincjc ^ for the purposes of this 

16.-(t) Subfctiom B)tXf :S"' n 

of the Government of tndia Act io?e *’‘"’dred and eighty-eight 

were to make Order in Cm -i ’ .. confer on His Majesty 

shall cease to have effect for the government of Aden 

1545. (which authorhfHi? M Settlement! Act!. 1887 and 

institutions for British Settlema * to make laws and establish 

relation to Aden as if it were apply ir> 

( 2 ) Notwithstanding the rIepl r-1 defined. 

in Council in force there under^at^t^^I? subsections (2) to (4) Orders 
s conhnue in force, but the said n !i passing of this Act 

Council made under the Council, and other orders 

ffiey apply to Aden, and any 

in relation to Aden, and anv php? applied to Aden or amended 

in relation of Aden by anv surh m spplied to Aden or amended 

repealed, revoked or amondo i Council as aforesaid, may 

Settlements Acts, 1887 and 19455 ^ under the powers of the British 

(3) Unless and until provision to fk 

under the powers of the British c is made as respects Aden 

respects the new Dominion in ® ‘‘^'^’’^^uts Actj. 1887 and 1945. or, aj 
that Dominion, the provisions'^ oTl? Legislature of 

enactments relating to anrwpi, r Orders in Council an 

which will, after the apnStPd to any courts 

shall continue In force in - ^ ^either of the new Dominions- 

Dominion in question and th^'^i ^f’P*'^9t'on both to Aden and to the 
jurisdiction accordingly. ^ rnentioned courts shall exercise the' 


'■— ^ ** w 9 

y'~ 0 ) No court in either of the neu/ • • f the 

Indian and Colonial nn,,^ 1 Dominions shall, by virtue of tn 

Colonial Divorce Jurisdiction Acts, 1926 and 1940, 
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jurisdiction in or in relation to any proceedings for a decree for the 
dissolution of a marriage, unless those proceedings were instituted 
before the appointed day but, save as aforesaid and subject to any 
provision to the contrary which may hereafter be made by any Act of 
the parliament of the United Kingdom or by any law o t e egis 
of the new Dominion concerned, all courts in the new ominions s a 
have the same jurisdiction under the said Acts as they wou ave 
if this Act had not been passed. 

(2) Any rules made on or after the appointed day under subsert ( ) 
of sechon one of the Indian and Colonial D.vorce 

1926, for a court in either of the new Dominions “'^stead of being 

made by the Secretary of State with the j u 

Chancellor, be made by such authority as may subsection 

law. Of .he Dominion mS 

and of any rules in force t ^reun rhancellor to the nomination 

day as require .he approval oHh L-d Chan^to 

for any purpose of eny judges o y 

. i_ rn of this section to Proceeding for a 

(3) The reference in subsectio () include references to 

decree for the dissolution of a . g dissolution 

proceedings for such a decree o ^ Matrimonial 


Causes Act. 1937. . ^ourt outside the new 

(4) Nothing in thiJ section a jg^^jon two of the Indian and 

Dominions, and the power to apply certain provisions of 

Colonial Divorce MaiesW's dominions as they apply to 

that Act to other parts of His ^ g provisions as they 

India shall be deemed to power to apply P 

would have applied to India ir this Act had P 




/Isions as to existing laws, etc in-Council, order, 

-0) In so far as any , gjjgd or made before the 

• olherwhe ihan a. part of the !=» °f Brm* 

Dinted day operates u ^j^g^gin to India or British India. 

a or the new Ig^ by name or not, shall, in so far as the 

/ever worded and wn Parliament may hereafter 

text permits and P 35 ^ or as including, references to the « 
erwise provide, be con orcumstances and subject matter may 
, Dominions, according as tn 
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rovided that nothing in this subsection shall be construed as continuing 

^/-j^i-v , » , ^ the continuance thereof as 

thic Art th It inconsistent with any of the provision of 

this Act other than this section. 

Sher f <') °< 'hi, action and to any 

°ubSctZ Bt S T u Council made under 

of India Act hundred and eleven of the Government 

except ro far afpj f'"'® "’“‘''fv'"? Act of Parliament thall. 

In force In relation to Xaci^^o far S th Provide, continue 

part of the law of British India or the nw DomT" othenvise than as 

India and of the several nart ^*^'5 Act. the law of British 

appointed day shall so f ^ ^'’eof existing immediately before the 

adaptations, continue as the necessary 

several parts thereof until r.tK Dominion and the 

Legislature of the Dominion ’ is made by laws of the 

other authority having nntA/oi-*- by any other Legislature or 

(4) It is hereby decked Z 

the passing of this Act bv Hi. iJ if Instructions issued before 

Governors of Provinces lanslT^'^^ Governor-General and the 
in this Act shall be construed ;,c!- aPPointed day, and nothing 

Government of India Act 'n force any provision of the 

nstructions. ’ ’ •‘Elating to such Instruments of 

(5) As from the appointed da 

the approval of His Majesty in r^. ^ enactment as requires 

apply to any court in either of thp n of <^ourt shall not 

9-n) Reference in ihir Acfto 

to any order to be made or othpr ^°^®'‘'’0''-General shall, in relation 
day, be construed:- ^°de on or after the appointed 

(a) where the order of other 

Dominions, as references r ” concerns one only of the noW 
Dominion. ^ ff*® Governor-General of that 

fb) where the order or nth 

Dominions and the sam ^‘^.^^o'^cerns both of the neW 

both those Dominions a ^ is the Governor-General o 

n^. as references to that person; and 
(c) in any other case a.- r 

the new Dominions, acting j^y Governor-General o 
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(2) References in this Act to the Governor-General shall, in relation 
to any order to be made or other act done before the appointed day, 
be construed as references to the Governor-General of India within the 
meaning of the Governor-General of India within the meaning of the 
tjovernment of India Act, 1935, and so much of that or any other Act 
as requires references to the Governor-General to be construed as 
references to the Governor-General In Council shall not apply to 
references to the Governor-General In this Act. 

(3) References in this Act to the Constituent Assembly, of a 
Dominion shall be construed as references :- 

(a) In relation to India, to the Constituent Assembly, the first 
sitting whereof was held on the ninth day of December, 
nineteenth hundred and forty-six, modified;- 


(i) by the exclusion of the members representing Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sing and British Baluchistan; and 


(ii) should it appear that the north-West Frontier Province will 
form Part of Pakistan, by the exclusion of the members 
representing that province; and 


(iii) by the Inclusion of members representing West Bengal and 
East Punjab; and 


(iv) should it appear that, on the appointed day a part of the 
Province of Assam is to form part of the new Province of East 
Bengal, by the exclusion of the members therefore representing 
the Province of Assam and the inclusion of members chosen to 
represent remainder of that Province; 

(b) In relation to Pakistan, to the Assembly set up or about to 
be set up at the date of the passing of this Act under the 
authority of the Governor-General as the Constituent Assembly 
for Pakistan: 

rovided that nothing in this subsection shall be construed as affecting 
the extent to which representatives of the Indian States take part in 
Either of the said Assemblies, or as preventing the filling of casual 
^'scancies in the said assemblies, or as preventing the participation in 
^ther of the said Assemblies, in accordance with such arrangements as 
^9y be made in that behalf, of representatives of the tribal areas on the 
•"ders of the Dominion for which that Assembly sits, and the powers 
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of the said Assemblies shall extend and be deemed always to have 
extended to the making of provision for the matters specified in this 
proviso. 

(4) In this act, except so far as the context otherwise requires 
Reference to the Government of India Act, 1935, include references to 
any enactments amending or supplementing that Act, and, in particular, 
references to the India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946: 

India , where the reference is to a state of affairs existing 
before the appointed day or which would have existed but for 
the passing of this Act, has the meaning assigned to it by 
section three hundred and eleven of the Government of Indie 
Act, 1935. 


“Indian forces" includes all His Majesty's Indian forces existing 
before the appointed day and also any forces of either of Ihe 
new Dominions: 


pension means, in relation to any person, a pension whether 
contributory of not, of any kind whatsoever payable to or in 
respert of that person, and indudes retired pay so paysbie, 3 
gratuity so payable and any sum or sums so payable by way of 

with or without interest thereon or other additions 
thereto, of subscriptions to a provident fund; 


inrlnH"?” ^ Governor’s Province, “remuneratio 

', facility pSd’in S""® 

power to revokp^n"^ conferred by this Act to make any order indue 

thaTpowen ‘^"^e in the exercise 

Short Title. 

SCHEDULB™'' Independence Act, 1947. 

First Schedule 

prowce’SeStben&al°'^'''-'^^ included in the ne 

xVpera^'''''"*** '‘“dd' of Chittagong. Naokhali a 

Mymensingh. Districts of Bakargani, Dacca. Faridput a 
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Nadir Division, the districts of Jessor. Murshidabad and 

^^jshahi Division, the districts of Bogra. Dinajpur, Malda. Pabna, 
*^3jshahi and Rangpur. 

Second Schedule 

provisionally included in the new province of 

WEST PUNJAB. 

In the Lahore Division, the districts of Gujranwala. Gurdaspur. Lahore 
Jheikhupura and Sialkot. 

I^n the Rawalpindi Division, the districts of Attock. Gujarat, Jhelum. 
Mianwali Rawalpindi and Shahpur. 

In the Multan Division, the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan. Jhang 
Lyallpur. Montgomery. Multan and Muzsafargarh 
Third Schedule 

Modifications of army act and air force act in 
RELATION TO BRITISH FORCES iN 

force' ARMY act applicable ALSO TO AIR 

1. The proviso to section forty-one (which limits the jurisdiction 
of courts martial) shall not apply to offences committed in either of the 

new dominions or in any of the other territories which were included 
in India before the appointed day. 

^2. In section forty-three (which relates to complaints), the words 
• with the approval of the Governor-General of India in Council" shall 
^ omitted. 

^ k 1*^ subsections (8) and (9) of section fifty-four (which amongst 
^fher, things require certain sentences to be confirmed by the 
overnor-General, in council) the words "India or the word" by the 
overnor-Genera! as the case may be, and words "in India by the 
Overnor-General or if he has been tried" shall be omitted. 

■ In subsection (3) of section seventy-three (which provides for 
^ ® *^omination of officers with power to dispense with courts martial 
^ desertion and fraudulent enlistment) the words "with the approval 
2 Governor-General" shall be omitted. 

1 ^' The powers conferred by subsection (5) of section one 
jL and thirty (which provides for the removal of insane persons) 
qq not be exercise except with the consent of the officers 
5 ^landing the forces in the new Dominions. 

(\)^,. In subsection (2) of section one hundred and thirty-two 
relates to rules regulating service prisons and detention 
^*^1^0 the words " and in India for the Governor-General" and the 
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words "Governor-General" shall be omitted except as respects rules 
made before the appointed day. 

7- In the cases specified in subsection (1) of section on hundred 
and thirty-four, inquests shall be held in all cases in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (3) of that section. 

8- In section one hundred and thirty-six (which relates to 
dedurtions from pay,) in subsection (1) the words " India or" and the 

u the case of India a law of the Indian legislature . ^n 

the whole of subsection (2) shall be omitted. 

k Paragraph (4) of section one hundred and thirty'!'e''^[’ 
wh ch relates to penal stoppages from the ordinary pay of officers ’ 

,h i" I"di3 *3 

maTS <1 'f°<- Indi3 of as tW 

■nay be shall be omitted. 

Wrasrai" ■"'"''red and seventy 

Ad to Sti 1 f nf" seventy-six which app'V 

other rSfo 'd ?' MajesVs indian Forces and to ce^a 

tt In suhrprt-^^'^rn India" shail be omitted wherever in oc*- 

P^vides foMbfnl" 'A'"*ed and eighty 

eourts martiah the " Ttnisconduct by civiiians in re a y 
occur. ‘ •'"‘iia of shali be omitted wherever 

relating to 'he SaS,™ “"a hundred and 

"O'ds Vith 3 rank of non-commissioned 

both placer whereTh ° ^Governor-General" shall be orrhH 


$h3 


II 


OF army act 3, 

be omitted. '‘e'ations with the Indian Air forc 

Son fORCE ACT , officer* 

^rro the GovemorS^S* forces), the words "by the # 

or s India or" wherever ti? case . 'a 

Burma a" 184B (w? ^ V 

•'orce) the worH^'? ’’^g^Iates relations with ^ th^ ^ 

ncil and Governor r or" and the words 

omitted. "^"General of India or, as the case maV ’ 
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3. Sub- paragraph (e) of paragraph (4) of section one hundred 
cind ninety (which provides that officers of His Majesty's Indian Air 
Force are to be officers within the meaning of the Act) shall be omitted. 

8. Crown Representative Lord Louis Mountbatten s 
Address to a special Full Meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on July 25 1947 

It is a great pleasure and a great privilege for me to address so 
many Rulers, Dewans and Representative of the States of India in this 
historic Chamber of Princes. It is the first and the last occasion that I 
have the privilege of addressing you as Crown Representative. 

I would like to begin by giving you a very brief history of the 
negotiations I had conducted since I have been out here and the line 
that 1 have taken up about the States. 

There were two distinct problems that faced me. The first how to 
transfer power to British India and the second, how to fit Indian States 
into the picture in a manner which would be fair and just to all 

concerned. 

I dealt first with the problem of British India, because you will 
realize that until that problem was solved it was quite useless to try to 
start on a solution of a problem of the States. So I addressed my mind 
to the former. 

There had been universal acceptance among the States of the 
Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of 12 May and when the political 
parties the Statement of 3 June they fully realized and accepted the 
withdrawal of paramountcy would enable the States to regain 
complete sovereignty. That gave me a starting point from which to try 
and deal fairly with the States. But before 1 got down to dealing with 
the States there was one other thing that I clearly had to do. 1 had to 
address myself to the problem of mechanics of partition - a plan against 
my personal desires. As you know, it took three years to separate 
Burma from India, in spite of the fact (as I can testify, as also His 
Highness of Bundi and others who fought in Burma) that there are no 
•■oads running between India and Burma. Nevertheless, it took thr^ 
years to arrange that partition. It took two years to separate t e 
province of Sindh from Bombay. It took two years to separa e e 


I 
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Lr. InH we decided that in less than 

one of the h'^ ^ have to go through the partitioning of 

one of the biggest countries in the world with 400 million inhabitants. 

the BriHsh speed. It was quite certain that while 

■ ^ched nsTr^^ ^^1'' inclusion could be 

«overn^^^^^^^ once we got the two 

obli^Hons* to'thrcrowr tIiT ft 

technically and legally they become • w complete freedom, 

discuss the degree of independence whl^ Presently I will 

the interests of your own States BuMh ^ ourselves feel is best m 
British administration, owing to th "P 

Representative and the VIcernf ar Crown 

of coordinated administration^on^ person, a system 

meant that the subcontinent of i 'tatters common concern which 
link is now to be broken If n th- economic entity. That 

can result, and that chao« i c.k ^ P*^* place, only chaos 

the State the less the hurt’anH^tl? i’ -that bigger 

the biggest of the States will f i take to feel it. but even 

States, teel the hurt just the same as any small 

The first step was to set 

possible to put the two future pow^^*^ rnachinery by which it was 
India and Pakistan into direct * the Dominions of 

scheme of setting up two Star States. So I conceived the 

governments. Please note that tt ^®P®'^‘^®rit within the future 
successors of the Political Den states departments are not 
simultaneously and side bv 4ri^ ^hey have been set up 

exercised functions relating to n=»^* Political Department 

Representative, the States hehalf of the Crown 

gradually which have nothing to *hose subjec^ 

be concerned with relations with n^i'I!'i!ll '^'^'^ountcy but which v/'l 

the machinery to negotiate i States and also provide 

Department It underle al " 'nd'a <h= 

Patel with my own Reform? ^ guidance of Sardar Vallabhbha' 
Secretary, in Pakistan the Don V- P- Menon. as 

Nishtar with Mr. Ikramuullah as toeTealt'^ under Sardar Abdur Ra 
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It was necessary to set up two States Departments, one in each 
government; because the States are theoretically free to link their future 
with whichever Dominion they may care. But when 1 say that they are 
at liberty to link up with either of the Dominions, may I point out that 
there are certain geographical compulsions which cannot be evaded 
Out of something like 565 States, the vast majority are irretrievably 
linked geographically with the Dominion of India. The problem 
therefore is of far greater magnitude of the Dominion of India than it is 
with Pakistan. In the case of Pakistan the States, although important, 
are not so numerous, and Mr. Jinnah, the future Governor-General of 
Pakistan, is prepared to negotiate the case of each State separately and 
individually. But in the case of India where the overwhelming majority 

of the States are involved, clearly separate negotiation with each State 
is out of the question. 

The first step that I took was to suggest that in the Bill before 
Pariiament-the Indian Independence Act - a clause should be put which 
would enable certain essential agreement to continue until renounced 
by either side. That was only done to ensure that there should be some 
continuity if in the short time available it was not possible to get the 
agreement through with every State Representative. It does not replace 
the need for Standstill Agreements; It gives a very slight breathing space. 

Now, I think It is no exaggeration to say that most Rulers and 
Dewans were apprehensive as to what their future would be when 
Paramountcy lapsed. At one time it appeared that unless they joined 
the Constituent Assembly and accepted the Constitution when it was 
framed, they would be outside the organization and left in a position 
which, I submit, no State could view with equanimity-left out and 
having no satisfactory relations or contacts with either Dominion 
Ciovernment. You can imagine how relieved I was, and I am sure you 
will yourselves have been equally relieved, when Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
on taking over the States Department made, if I may say so. a most 
rtatesmanlike statement of what he considered were the essentials 
towards the agreement between the states and Dominion of India. 

Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16 
May 1946. In this Plan the proposal was that the States should 
^rrender to the Central Government three subjects-Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications. That was a plan which, to the best of my 
helief, every Ruler and every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just. 

^ talked with so many Rulers and everyone felt that Defence was a 
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matter that a State could not conduct for itself. I am not talking of 
internal security but of defence against external aggression. 1 submit if 
you do not link up with one or the other of the Dominions, you may 
be cut off from any sources of supplies or up to date arms or weapons. 


External Affairs is inextricably linked up with Defence. 
External Affairs is something again which is outside the boundaries of 
India in which not even the greatest State can operate effectively. You 
can hardly want to go to the expense of having ambassadors or 
ministers or consuls in all foreign countries; surely you want to be able 

rff”—• Once more I suggest that “External 

airs IS something that you have not dealt with since the formation 

il Company. It would be difficult to operate and wil> 

can embarrassment for you to have to take it up and it 

country I manage the Defence of the 

asset, ^ ^ a ''ability and not an 


really a means^ofiTil^^^^ Communications. “Communications 
I imagine everybody aa life-bicxxl of the whole subcontinei 

on. rVcSu^^J^f^ countiv ha. got to : 

certain extent in the IndiaTS'^^V* provided for to 

representatives here have come °L 

me to discuss it as item 2 on the agenda, 
have got to S'handbd fol^yo^fo'!''" 

by a larger organization. Thil seeZ ‘^?"''enience and advan 
understand why some Rnlprt, obvious that I was at a lo. 

One exZetS; w. 

apprehensive that the Central r ^ 

financial liability on the attempt to impo 

sovereignty If | am riahr i other way. on thj 

Princes'are conce^d 

circulateda?a bat trT"' ?' '"Wch I Le caused <r>J 

representatives of the Statet°’”'°"j'“'’‘^ '°’ publication) ^ 

appropriate Dominion Z P'^'^'ded that the States accede t 
liability Further thar i Z ^ ^bree subjects only without any * 

no otto tte has nxplW' 't 

on tointerto autl^ ‘^““'^nnt any authority to encr^ 

internal autonomy or the sovereignty of the States. This 
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in my view, be a tremendous achievement for the States. But I must 
make it clear that I have still to persuade the Government of India to 
accept it. If all of you will co-operate with me and are ready to accede, 
1 am confident that I can succeed in my efforts. Remember that the day 
of the transfer of power is very close at hand and, if you are prepared 
to come, you must come before 15 August, I have no doubt that this is 
in the best interests of the States, and every wise Ruler and wise 
Government would desire to link up with the great Dominion of India 
on a basis which leaves you great internal autonomy and which at the 
same time gets rid of your worries and cares over External Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. 

The whole country is passing through a critical period. I am not 
asking any State to make any intolerable sacrifice of either its internal 
autonomy or indep)endence. My scheme leaves you with all the 
practical independence that you can possibly use and makes you free of 
all those subjects which you cannot possibly manage on your own. You 
cannot run away from the Dominion Government which is your 
neighbour any more than you can run away from the subjects for 
whose welfare you are responsible. Whatever may be your dedsion, I 
hope you feel that I have at least done my duty by the States. 


9. Minutes of meeting on Boundary Commission 
award , . .. _ 

s ■ ■ ■ - . . »' ■ - ■ . . i ‘ \ - 

Minutes of a meeting held at Government House, New Delhi;'16 
August 1947, to receive the awards of the. Boundary Cornmisslom 
which demarcated the boundaries between |ridia;^and PaWstan^f^^ 

Bengal anid the Punjab. 

[lOR: 1/P&J/10/117] V 


ir.'.t’ 









■ f’-'' 




The Indian leaders present at this meeting to consider the 
awards of the Boundary Commissions were severely aitical of the 
awards. The Chittagong Hill Trads in particular were hotly disputed. 
These had a large Hindu majority and Nehru consequently argued for 
them to become part of India. However, the Trads were regarded as 
having an intimate physical and economic association with Eart Ben^I 
and no proper communication links with Assam, thus Sir Radcliffe 
awarded them to Pakistan. The Punjab was another area of dispute. 



irZ’rtanfhiJn?'this area and 
leader of the Sikhc religious associations with it. Tara Singh, a 

go ahead This ^ separate Sikh state if partition was to 

Ssifof taToL a^P. ° was divided on the 

factors like administratii^""' 'vTabHil^ °ther 

communication, water and irricrat; ^’ natural ^ boundaries, and 

Indian Punjab where the claim f ^^^ems. Sikhs, migrated into the 

renewed immediately after tltTto ' 

Confidential 

on Saturday, 16th August °''®rement House, New Delhi at 5 p.m. 
Present * 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nelmi^^Pri^^ - Governor-General, India. 

Prime Minister, Pakistan Sardar^;7i^u[’ Liaquat Ali Khan - 

India. Mr. Fazlur Rahman ! m .^""^‘^'^hhai Patel - Home Minister, 
Baldev Singh - Defence Ministe^f Interior, Pakistan. Sardar 

ecretary, Pakistan. Rao BahaHi.r \?5^' Mohammed Ali - Cabinet 
Department, India. Lt. Col vTl J' * ^^‘^^etary of the States 

] °''®nior-General of India 'ne-Crum - Conference Secretary to 

I- The meeting considered tS 

c^ies of which had been given to Commission. 

Sigal the Joint Defence 

2. Pandit Nehru said that he t, ^ 

term/ Hill Tracts to F^Z '^^"^Idered that the allocation 

terrn of reference of the Bounda/ r P°«ihle under the 

werp of view. The» S°"^^'”'on. Eminent lawyers had 

given ^®P''®^ented in the Bengafr^^^^^^^ excluded area, and 

had to petty chiefs from®?*"’'- his colleagues had 

includ/d that there wa ^^hittagong Hill Tracts who 

thou h P^l^lstan. The popuiat/'^t'^^t'on of the territory being 

though small (approximately °t the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

There was not the least doItIhT ^^o/o Buddhirt and Hindu- 

Tracts should form pa,t*of p 8™"*. the ChittagonS 

tawss to touch them. »> Cyril Raddiffe had had no 

■5. I he Governor-General pi- 

had included the Chittagon^Hm ?" why Sr Cyril Raddiffe 

8°ns HpII Tracts in East Bengal. He emphasised 
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particularly the economic ties which bound Chittagong District and the 
Hill Tracts together. He stressed the importance to Chittagong Port of 
the proper supervision of the Kannaphuli Ariver, which ran through the 
Hill Tracts. 

4. Mr. Fazlur Rahman gave his opinion that the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
could not exist if separated from Chittagong District. In his view, the 
allocation of these Tracts to East Bengal was unquestionably permissible 
under the terms of reference. In fact the "contiguity" clause of the terms 
of reference would not have permitted their allcx:ation to West Bengal. 

5. The Governor-General said that it had been Sir Frederick Burrow's 
view that the whole economy of the Chittagong Hill Tract would be 
upset if they were not left with East Bengal. However, he had 
confirmed that Sir Frederick had not expressed any view on this matter 

to Sir Cyril Radcliffe, so he could not be said to have influenced the 
decision. 

6- The Governor-General suggested the possibility of a compromise 
whereby the upper waters of the Karnaphuli would be protected 
through the allocation of a strip of territory on either side of the river 
to East Bengal, while the administration of the rest of the Hill Tracts 
would be undertaken by India. 

7. This was not considered a satisfactory solution by either party. 
Pandit Nehru's view was that India should undertake the administration 
of the whole territory; a strip on either side of the river allocated to 
Pakistan would cut the territory in two. If the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
were given to India, an agreement between the two Dominion 
Governments, whereby Pakistan would obtairi^all desired facilities, 
could well be made. 

8. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said that he could not consider any suggestion 
of an adjustment in this territory alone. The awards of both 
Commissions must be looked at as a whole. If this was done, it would 
be found that Sir Cyril Radcliffe had completely ignored the 
fundamental basis of his terms of reference. Moreover, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, were the only source of hydro-electric power in East Bengal, 

9. The Governor-General then suggested that the two Governments 
^•ght agree on an exchange of territory, whereby the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts would go to India and some predominantly Muslim area which 
had been allotted by the Commission to India would go to Pakistan. 

^0* Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan emphasised that the awards of the 
Commissions, taken as a whole, had been so unfavourable to Pakistan, 
that he could not consider ariy minor modification only, such as had 
been suggested. 
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n. Mr. Faziur-Rahman protested strongly against the allocation of the 
Distrids of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri to India. In his view. Sir Cyril 

Radcliffe had violated the basic principle of his terms of reference in 
making this decision. 

Punjab 

12. Pandit Nehru said that he considered that the award of the 
Boundary Commission m the Punjab was likely to have a bad effect 
among the Sikhs, who presented a particularly difficult problem. 

13. Sardar Baldev Singh also considered that the reaction to the award 
would be very unfavourable on the Sikh mind. 

unfa^uraW^'^^^lf-'*^'' have a similarly 

WmrM^ readion among the Muslims. He emphasized that he, as 

™« Ws duty to ttand up for the 

for their riehtr in 'f rt much as the India leaders stood up 

freedom would te^e^ ">=> teligi°u> 

Nc.nkana Sahib. spoken to Mr. Jinnah about 

the Sikhs any religious a«iir that he had it in mind to giy^ 

their Gurdwara there Th required in connection with 

statement on Nankana °^®'’'^°r-GeneraI suggested that a specific 

Government at the same ti^e a^ 

award. ® *he issue of the Boundary Commission 

Mudie's vSl^^tto r ""‘ferstood that it was Sir Frands 

,!« put under the corner: ^ '^’"''^""nder 

joint control. It was agreed thar m,- ^^''^rnments rather than under 
the meeting at Ambala the follow,: ^“^gestion should be considered 

18. Pandit Nehru suggested id 

also visit Lahore and Amritsar the f Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan shou 

19. Pandit Nehru said that Hp day, and this was agreed- 

from Uhore, wherfmanv h particularly alarming report^ 

together in relief camos with^*^ f*^^*^* Hindus were gathers 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan nnd ^ Protection and without ration^- 

of West Punfab^d ask ^^et in touch with the Prime Mini^^^ 

the protection of refupp^ o ensure that full measures were taken 

Boundary For^l shouTd ll u ^‘^gge^ed that the Punjf 

ry ^orce should be asked to assist in the evacuation of refugee^' 
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The Publication of the Awards 

20. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said that he was oppxjsed to any suggestion 
that adjustments between representative of the two Governments 
should be made at the present meeting. He considered that the awards 
of the Boundary Commission should be published as the stood. 

21. The Governor-General suggested that in the communique stating 
that the awards had been considered by the Prime Ministers, it might 
be stated that they had come to the conclusion that there were certain 
unsatisfactory features which they proposed to take up forthwith on a 
governmental level. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was opposed to this 
suggestion. He considered, and it was agreed, that the communique 
should only make mention of the fact of the meeting, and not draw 

attention to any dissatisfaction, nor to any proposals for the t.'ansfer of 
population. 

22. Pandit Nehru finally emphasized that he and his colleagues felt 
themselves to be in a moral impasse about the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
because, throughout the previous two or three months, they had given 
countless assurances to the representatives of that territory that it could 
not be included in Pakistan. Furthermore, this action had been taken 
after consultation with lawyers. 

23. It was agreed that the Governor-General should issue the awards in 
the form of a Gazette Extraordinary the following day, and that copies 
of the awards should be sent immediately to the Governors of East and 
West Bengal and East and West Punjab. 

24. It was further agreed that a draft communique handed round at the 
meeting should be issued that night, subject to certain amendments 
which were made. Visit of Minister of one dominion to the other 
dorflinion. 
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"Kashmir and The Partition of India", a research work 
accomplished by Dr. Shabir Choudhry deserves my rich tribute; and 
appreciation for Dr. Michel J Lelohe, Chairman of History and Politics, 
and Mr. J. Price for their assistance to the writer. This was, of course, an 
uphill task and voluminous hard work. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir, with its present boundaries, was 
founded by Maharaja Ghulab Singh, Initially, he had secured the 
principality of Jammu as a Jagir from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1820. It 
was obtained in recognition of his loyal services and was authorized to 
rule over the territory as a Raja. After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 
and the Anglo Sikh War. the East India Company concluded a treaty 
with Ghulab Singh at Amritsar, on 16 March, 1846. it is known as the 
Treaty of Amritsar. Kashmir was thus sold to Ghulab Singh for Rs. 75 
lacs. 

I am pleased to see how the author has systematically dealt with the 
inns and outs of this slender vine problem with his steady oak and 
brought into the limelight, all the Indo-Pak partition issues. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Yousaf Bokhari, 

Ex-chairman. Kashmirivat Deoartment. Puniab University. Lahore 










